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PREFACE 

The  opening-  speeches  of  the  present  volume 
were  made  by  Lincohi  when  he  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  national  leader  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  delivered  them  in  a  tour  of  Kansas, 
late  1*1  1859,  and  in  a  tour  of  New  York 
City  and  neighboring  New  England  cities  early 
in  i860.  At  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York 
he  delivered  the  most  carefully  prepared  address 
of  his  career.  It  also  proved  to  be  the  most  mo- 
mentous, for  it  removed  the  impression,  general 
in  the  East,  that  Lincoln  was  a  typical  Western 
"rough-and-tumble"  orator,  and  gave  him  equal 
standing  as  a  serious  exponent  of  his  party's  prin- 
ciples  with  Seward,  then  the  leading  Republican 
candidate  for  the  coming  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

Lincoln,  while  Presidential  nominee,  delivered 
only  a  single  speech,  a  few  modest  remarks  in  his 
own  city.  At  this  time  Senator  Douglas,  his 
chief  competitor  for  the  office,  was  touring  the 
country,  endeavoring  by  personal  appeal  to  stem 
the  current  of  popular  approval  of  Lincoln's 
policies. 

Lincoln's  speeches  as  President  elect  were 
disappointing  to  many ;  but  he  considered  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  temporize  on  issues  that  were 
tearing  the  country  asunder,  till  he  was  firmly 
established  in  his  office.  In  such  speeches  as 
"Nothing  is  Going  Wrong,"  and  "The  Crisis  is 
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Artificial,"  he  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies,  and  to  the  censure  of  many  of  his 
earnest  supporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Presidential  speeches 
are  admirable  in  every  respect.  From  the  im- 
promptu replies  to  serenades,  to  the  immortal 
address  at  Gettysburg  and  the  sublime  second  in- 
augural, the  President's  utterances  possess  that 
supreme  quality  of  oratory,  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  word  and  sentiment  to  the  spirit  andmeeds 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Conversations  and  Anecdotes  that  close 
the  volume  form  a  logical  appendix  to  the 
speeches  in  their  revelation  of  Lincoln's  genius 
and  character.  And  since  they  relate  particularly 
to  the  crucial  period  of  his  statesmanship,  v\rhen 
he  was  planning  and  executing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  they  serve  even  more  fittingly  as  an 
introduction  to  the  State  Papers  presented  in  the 
succeeding  volume  of  the  series. 


INTRODUCTION 

Lincoln  as  Lawyer  and  Orator. 

By  Joseph  Hodges  Choate. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Lincoln  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  he  so 
continued  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
qualified  himself  by  reading  such  law  books  as  he 
could  borrow  at  random — for  he  was  too  poor  to 
buy  any — to  be  called  to  the  bar.  For  his  secona 
quarter  of  a  century — during  which  a  single  term 
in  Congress  introduced  him  into  the  arena  of  na- 
tional questions — he  gave  himself  up  to  law 
and  politics.  In  spite  of  his  soaring  ambition, 
his  two  years  in  Congress  gave  him  no  premoni- 
tion of  the  great  destiny  that  awaited  him,  and 
at  its  close,  in  1849,  "^^'^  ^"^1  him  an  unsuccessful 
applicant  to  the  President  for  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  a 
purely  administrative  bureau — a  fortunate  escape 
for  himself  and  his  country.  Year  by  year  his 
knowledge  and  power,  his  experience  and  reputa- 
tion extended,  and  his  mental  faculties  seemed  to 
grow  by  what  they  fed  on.  His  power  of  per- 
suasion, which  had  always  been  marked,  was  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  degree,  now  that  he 
became  engaged  in  congenial  questions  and  sub- 
jects. Little  by  little  he  rose  to  prominence  at  the 
bar,  and  became  the  most  efifective  public  speaker 
in  the  West.     Not  that  he  possessed  any  of  the 
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graces  of  the  orator,  but  his  logic  was  invincible, 
and  his  clearness  and  force  of  statement  im- 
pressed upon  his  hearers  the  convictions  of  his 
honest  mind,  while  his  broad  sympathies  and 
sparkling  and  genial  humor  made  him  a  universal 
favorite  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  acquaintance  ex- 
tended. 

GROWTH  OF  Lincoln's  influence 

These  twenty  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  his  establishment  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator  in 
Springfield,  the  new  capital  of  Illinois,  furnished 
a  fitting  theatre  for  the  development  and  display 
of  his  great  faculties,  and  with  his  new  and  en- 
larged opportunities  he  obviously  grew  in  mental 
stature  in  this  second  period  of  his  career,  as  if 
to  compensate  for  the  absolute  lack  of  advantages 
under  which  he  had  suffered  in  youth.  As  his 
powers  enlarged,  his  reputation  extended,  for  he 
was  always  before  the  people,  felt  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  concerned  them,  took  a  zealous 
part  in  the  discussion  of  every  public  question, 
and  made  his  personal  influence  ever  more  widely 
and  deeply  felt. 

CONDITIONS  IN  ILLINOIS 

When  Lincoln  began  practising  law  in  Spring- 
field, in  1837,  life  in  Illinois  was  very  crude  and 
simple,  and  so  were  the  courts  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Books  and  libraries  were  scarce. 
But  the  people  loved  justice,  upheld  the  law,  and 
followed  the  courts,  and  soon  found  their  favorites 
among  the  advocates.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  as  set  forth  by  Black- 
stone  and  Chitty,  were  not  so  difficult  to  acquire, 
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and  brains,  common  sense,  force  of  character, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  ready  wit,  and  power  of 
speech  did  the  rest,  and  supphed  all  the  deficien- 
cies of  learning. 

Thedawsuits  of  those  days  were  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  the  principles  of  natural  justice  were 
mainly  relied  on  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  without  resort  to  technical 
learning.  Railroads,  corporations  absorbing  the 
chief  business  of  the  community,  combined  and 
inherited  wealth,  with  all  the  subtle  and  intricate 
questions  they  breed,  had  not  yet  come  in — and 
so  the  professional  agents  and  the  equipment 
which  they  require  were  not  needed.  But  there 
were  many  highly  educated  and  powerful  men  at 
the  bar  of  Illinois,  even  in  those  early  days,  whom 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  had  carried  there  in  search 
of  fame  and  fortune.  It  was  by  constant  contact 
and  conflict  wnth  these  that  Lincoln  acquired  pro- 
fessional strength  and  skill.  Every  community 
and  every  age  creates  its  own  bar,  entirely  ade- 
quate for  its  present  uses  and  necessities.  So  in 
Illinois,  as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State 
kept  on  doubling  and  quadrupling,  its  bar  repre- 
sented a  growing  abundance  of  learning  and 
science  and  technical  skill.  The  early  prac- 
titioners grew  with  its  growth  and  mastered  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

LAW  AND  POLITICS 

In  those  early  days  in  the  West,  every  lawyer, 
especially  every  court  lawyer,  was  necessarily  a 
politician,  constantly  engaged  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  questions  evolved  from  the 
rapid  development   of  town,  county.    State,   and 
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Federal  affairs.  Then  and  there,  in  this  regard, 
pubHc  discussion  supphed  the  place  which  the 
universal  activity  of  the  press  has  since  monopo- 
lized, and  the  public  speaker  who,  by  clearness, 
force,  earnestness,  and  wit,  could  make  himself 
felt  on  the  questions  of  the  day  would  readily 
come  to  the  front.  In  the  absence  of  that  im- 
mense variety  of  popular  entertainments  which 
now  feed  the  public  taste  and  appetite,  the  people 
found  their  chief  amusement  in  frequenting  the 
courts  and  public  and  political  assemblies.  In 
either  place  he  who  impressed,  entertained,  and 
amused  them  most  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
They  did  not  discriminate  very  carefully  between 
the  eloquence  of  the  forum  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  hustings.  Human  nature  ruled  in  both  alike, 
and  he  who  was  the  most  effective  speaker  in  a 
political  harangue  was  often  retained  as  most 
likely  to  win  in  a  cause  to  be  tried  or  argued. 


HIGHER  AMBITION 

I  have  no  doubt  in  this  way  many  retainers 
came  to  Lincoln.  Fees,  money  in  any  form,  had 
no  charms  for  him ;  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  fame 
he  could  not  afford  to  make  money.  He  was  am- 
bitious to  distinguish  himself  by  some  great  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  and  this  ambition  for  fame  and 
real  public  service  left  no  room  for  avarice  in  his 
composition.  However  much  he  earned,  he 
seemed  to  have  ended  every  year  hardly  richer 
than  he  began  it,  and  yet  as  the  years  passed  fees 
came  to  him  freely.  One  of  $5,000  is  recorded 
— a  very  large  professional  fee  at  that  time,  even 
in  any  part  of  America,  the  paradise  of  lawyers. 
I  lay  great  stress  on  Lincoln's  career  as  a  lawyer 
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— much  more  than  his  biographers  do — because 
in  America  the  profession  of  the  law  always  has 
been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  principal  avenue  to 
public  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  courts  had  much  to  do  with  thf 
development  of  those  forces  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter which  he  soon  displayed  on  a  broader  arena 

LINCOLN  ON  THE  PLATFORM 

After  his  great  successes  in  the  West  Lincoln 
came  to  New  York  to  make  a  political  address. 
He  appeared  in  every  sense  of  the  word  like  one 
of  the  plain  people  among  whom  he  loved  to  be 
counted.  At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  im- 
pressive or  imposing  about  him — except  that  his 
great  stature  singled  him  out  from  the  crowd ; 
his  clothes  hung  awkwardly  on  his  giant  frame, 
his  face  was  of  a  dark  pallor,  without  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  color ;  his  seamed  and  rugged  fea- 
tures bore  the  furrows  of  hardship  and  struggle ; 
his  deep-set  eyes  looked  sad  and  anxious ;  his 
countenance  in  repose  gave  little  evidence  of  that 
brain  power  which  had  raised  him  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  station  among  his  countrymen. 
As  he  talked  to  me  before  the  meeting  he  seemed 
ill  at  ease,  with  that  sort  of  apprehension  which  a 
young  man  might  feel  before  presenting  himself 
to  a  new  and  strange  audience  whose  critical  dis- 
position he  dreaded. 


THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE  ADDRESS 

It  was  a  great  audience,  including  all  the 
noted  men — all  the  learned  and  cultured — of  his 
party  in  New  York ;  editors,  clergymen,  states- 
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men,  lawyers,  merchants,  critics.  They  were  all 
very  curious  to  hear  him.  His  fame  as  a  power- 
ful speaker  had  preceded  him,  and  exaggerated 
rumor  of  his  wit  had  reached  the  East.  When 
Mr.  Bryant  presented  him  on  the  high  platform 
of  the  Cooper  Institute  a  vast  sea  of  eager,  up- 
turned faces  greeted  him,  full  of  intense  curiosity 
to  see  what  this  rude  child  of  the  people  was  like. 
He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  he  spoke 
he  was  transformed ;  his  eye  kindled,  his  voice 
rang,  his  face  shone  and  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  assembly.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held 
his  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His 
style  of  speech  and  manner  of  delivery  were  se- 
verely simple.  What  Lowell  called  "the  grand 
simplicities  of  the  Bible,"  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar'  were  reflected  in  his  discourse.  With 
no  attempt  at  ornament  or  rhetoric,  without  pa- 
rade or  pretence,  he  spoke  straight  to  the  point. 
If  any  came  expecting  the  turgid  eloquence  or 
the  ribaldry  of  the  frontier  they  must  have  been 
startled  at  the  earnest  and  sincere  purity  of  his 
utterances.  It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  this 
untutored  man,  by  mere  self-discipline  and  the 
chastening  of  his  own  spirit,  had  outgrown  all 
meretricious  arts,  and  found  his  way  to  the 
grandeur  and  strength  of  absolute  simplicity. 

He  spoke  upon  the  theme  which  he  had  mas- 
tered so  thoroughly.  He  demonstrated  by  co- 
pious historical  proofs  and  masterly  logic  that 
the  fathers  who  created  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice, 
and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  intended  to  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories.     In  the  kindliest  spirit,  he  pro- 
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tested  against  the  avowed  threat  of  the  Southern 
States  to  destroy  the  Union  if,  in  order  to  secure 
freedom  in  those  vast  regions,  out  of  which 
future  States  were  to  be  carved,  a  Repubhcan 
President  were  elected. 

THE   ORATOR   CROWNED 

He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  his  audience, 
spoken  with  all  the  fire  of  his  aroused  and  kin- 
dling conscience,  with  a  full  outpouring  of  his  love 
of  justice  and  liberty,  to  maintain  their  political 
purpose  on  that  lofty  and  unassailable  issue  of 
right  and  wrong  which  alone  could  justify  it,  and 
not  to  be  intimidated  from  their  high  resolve  and 
sacred  duty  by  any  threats  of  destruction  to  the 
Government  or  of  ruin  to  themselves.  He  con- 
cluded with  this  telling  sentence,  which  drove  the 
whole  argument  home  to  all  hearts : 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

That  night  the  great  hall,  and  the  next  day  the 
whole  city,  rang  with  delighted  applause  and  con- 
gratulations, and  he  who  had  come  as  a  stranger 
departed  with  the  laurels  of  a  great  triumph. 


SPEECHES  AND  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ADDRESSES 

(1859-1865) 
The  Treason  of  Secession. 

Fragment  of  Speech  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
December  5,  1859. 

In  response  to  invitations  from  Republicans  of 
Kansas  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  tour  of  that  Territory  from 
December  i  to  5,  1859,  speaking  at  Elwood,  Troy, 
Doniphan,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth.  As  indicated 
by  notes  left  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  substance  of  these 
addresses  is  largely  that  of  those  delivered  in  Ohio  in 
the  autumn.  The  speaker  took  the  popular  sovereignty 
theory  of  Senator  Douglas  for  his  target,  and  riddled  it 
with  shafts  of  piercing  argument  and  irony,  showing  that 
its  essential  principle  was:  'Tf  one  man  would  enslave 
another,  neither  that  other  nor  any  third  man  has  a 
right  to  object."  The  following  is  a  fragment  delivered 
at  Leavenworth : 

But  you  Democrats  are  for  the  Union ;  and 
you  greatly  fear  the  success  of  the  RepubHcans 
would  destroy  the  Union.  Why  ?  Do  the  Repub- 
licans declare  against  the  Union?  Nothing  like 
it.  Your  own  statement  of  it  is  that  if  the  Black 
Republicans  elect  a  President,  you  "won't  stand 
it."  You  will  break  up  the  Union.  If  we  shall 
constitutionally  elect  a  President,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  see  that  you  submit.     Old  John  Brown 
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has  been  executed  for  treason  against  a  State. 
We  cannot  object,  even  though  he  agreed  with  us 
in  thinking  slavery  wrong.  That  cannot  excuse 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  treason.  It  could  avail 
him  nothing  that  he  might  think  himself  right. 
So,  if  we  constitutionally  elect  a  President,  and 
therefore  you  undertake  to  destroy  the  Union,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  deal  with  you  as  old  John 
Brown  has  been  dealt  with.  We  shall  try  to  do 
our  duty.  We  hope  and  believe  that  in  no  sec- 
tion will  a  majority  so  act  as  to  render  such 
extreme  measures  necessary. 

Lecture     on     "Discoveries,     Inventions,     and 
Improvements." 

Delivered  before  the  Springfield  Library 
Association,  Springfield,  III.  February 
22,  i860.* 

We  have  all  heard  of  Young  America.  He  is 
the  most  current  youth  of  the  age.  Some  think 
him  conceited  and  arrogant ;  but  has  he  not 
reason  to  entertain  a  rather  extensive  opinion  of 
himself?  Is  he  not  the  inventor  and  owner  of 
the  present,  and  sole  hope  of  the  future?  Men 
and  things,  everywhere,  are  ministering  unto 
him..  Look  at  his  apparel,  and  you  shall  see 
cotton  fabrics  from  Manchester  and  Lowell; 
flax  linen  from  Ireland;  wool  cloth  from  Spain; 
silk  from  France ;  furs  from,  the  Arctic  region ; 
with  a  buffalo-robe  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  a  general  outsider.  At  his  table,  besides  plain 
bread  and  meat  made  at  home,  are  sugar  from 

*  This  speech  had  been  delivered  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  neighboring   towns    during   the   previous   year. 
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Louisiana,  coffee  and  fruits  from  the  tropics, 
salt  from  Turk's  Island,  fish  from  Newfound- 
land, tea  from  China,  and  spices  from  the  Indies. 
The  whale  of  the  Pacific  furnishes  his  candle- 
light, he  has  a  diamond  ring  from  Brazil,  a  gold 
watch  from  California,  and  a  Spanish  cigar  from. 
Havana.  He  not  only  has  a  present  supply  of 
all  these,  and  much  more ;  but  thousands  of 
hands  are  engaged  in  producing  fresh  supplies, 
and  other  thousands  in  bringing  them  to  him. 
The  iron  horse  is  panting  and  impatient  to  carry 
him  everywhere  in  no  time ;  and  the  lightning 
stands  ready  harnessed  to  take  and  bring  his  tid- 
ings in  a  trifle  less  than  no  time.  He  owns  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  by  right  of  possessing  it, 
and  all  the  rest  by  right  of  wanting  it,  and  in- 
tending to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  so  Young  America  has  "a 
pleasing  hope,  a  fond  desire — a  longing  after" 
territory.  He  has  a  great  passion — a  perfect 
rage — for  the  "new" ;  particularly  new  men  for 
office,  and  the  new  earth  mentioned  in  the  Rev- 
elations, in  which,  being  no  more  sea,  there 
must  be  about  three  times  as  much  land  as  in  the 
present.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  humanity ;  and 
his  desire  for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely  an 
impulse  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  He  is 
very  anxious  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  en- 
slaved nations  and  colonies,  provided,  always, 
they  have  land,  and.  have  not  any  liking  for  his 
interference.  As  to  those  who  have  no  land, 
and  would  be  glad  of  help  from  any  quarter,  he 
considers  they  can  afford  to  wait  a  few  hundred 
years  longer.  In  knowledge  he  is  particularly 
rich.  He  knows  all  that  can  possibly  be  known ; 
inclines  to  believe  in  spiritual  rappings,  and  is 
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the  unquestioned  inventor  of  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny." His  horror  is  for  all  that  is  old,  particu- 
larly "Old  Fogy";  and  if  there  be  anything  old 
which  he  can  endure,  it  is  only  old  whisky  and 
old  tobacco. 

If  the  said  Young  America  really  is,  as  he 
claims  to  be,  the  owner  of  all  present,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  considerable  advantage  of 
Old  Fogy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  of  all 
fogies,  Father  Adam.  There  he  stood,  a  very 
perfect  physical  man,  as  poets  and  painters  in- 
form us ;  but  he  must  have  been  very  ignorant, 
and  simple  in  his  habits.  He  had  had  no  suf- 
ficient time  to  learn  much  by  observation,  and  he 
had  no  near  neighbors  to  teach  him  anything. 
No  part  of  his  breakfast  had  been  brought  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble he  had  no  conception  of  the  world  having 
any  other  side.  In  all  these  things,  it  is  very 
plain,  he  was  no  equal  of  Young  America;  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  according  to  his 
chance  he  may  have  been  quite  as  much  of  a 
man  as  his  very  self-complacent  descendant. 
Little  as  was  what  he  knew,  let  the  youngster 
discard  all  he  has  learned  from  others,  and  then 
show,  if  he  can,  any  advantage  on  his  side.  In 
the  way  of  land  and  live-stock,  Adam  was  quite 
in  the  ascendant.  He  had  dominion  over  all  the 
earth,  and  all  the  living  things  upon  and  round 
about  it.  The  land  has  been  sadly  divided  out 
since ;  but  never  fret,  Young  America  will  re- 
annex  it. 

The  great  difiference  between  Young  America 
and  Old  Fogy  is  the  result  of  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  improvements.  These,  in  turn,  are 
the  result  of  observation,  reflection,  and  experi- 
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ment.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ever 
since  water  has  been  boiled  in  covered  vessels, 
men  have  seen  the  lids  of  the  vessels  rise  and  fall 
a  little,  with  a  sort  of  fluttering  motion,  by  force 
of  the  steam ;  but  so  long  as  this  was  not 
specially  observed,  and  reflected,  and  experi- 
mented upon,  it  came  to  nothing.  At  length, 
however,  after  many  thousand  years,  some  man 
observes  this  long-known  efifect  of  hot  water  lift- 
ing a  pot-lid,  and  begins  a  train  of  reflection 
upon  it.  He  says,  "Why,  to  be  sure,  the  force 
that  lifts  the  pot-lid  will  lift  anything  else  which 
is  no  heavier  than  the  pot-lid.  And  as  man  has 
much  hard  fighting  to  do,  cannot  this  hot-water 
power  be  made  to  help  him  ?"  He  has  become  a 
little  excited  on  the  subject,  and  he  fancies  he 
hears  a  voice  answering,  "Try  me."  He  does 
try  it;  and  the  observation,  reflection,  and  trial 
give  to  the  world  the  control  of  that  tremendous 
and  now  well-known  agent  called  steam-power. 
This  is  not  the  actual  history  in  detail,  but  the 
general  principle. 

But  was  this  flrst  inventor  of  the  application 
of  steam  wiser  or  more  ingenious  than  those 
who  had  gone  before  him  ?  Not  at  all.  Had  he 
not  learned  much  of  those,  he  never  would  have 
succeeded,  probably  never  would  have  thought 
of  making  the  attempt.  To  be  fruitful  in  in- 
vention, it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  habit  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection;  and  this  habit  our 
steam  friend  acquired,  no  doubt,  from  those 
who,  to  him,  were  old  fogies.  But  for  the  dif- 
ference in  habit  of  observation,  why  did  Yankees 
almost  instantly  discover  gold  in  California, 
which  had  been  trodden  upon  and  overlooked  by 
Indians    and    Mexican    greasers    for    centuries? 
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Gold-mines  are  not  the  only  mines  overlooked  in 
the  same  way.  There  are  more  mines  above  the 
earth's  surface  than  below  it.  All  nature — the 
whole  world,  material,  moral,  and  intellectual — ■ 
is  a  mine ;  and  in  Adam's  day  it  was  a  wholly  un- 
explored mine.  Now,  it  was  the  destined  work 
of  Adam's  race  to  develop,  by  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  improvements,  the  hidden  treasures  of 
this  mine.  But  Adam  had  nothing  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  work.  If  he  should  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  inventions,  he  had  first  to  invent 
the  art  of  invention,  the  instance,  at  least,  if  not 
the  habit,  of  observation  and  reflection.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
very  observing  man  at  first;  for  it  appears  he 
went  about  naked  a  considerable  length  of  time 
before  he  ever  noticed  that  obvious  fact.  But 
when  he  did  observe  it,  the  observation  was  not 
lost  upon  him  ;  for  it  immediately  led  to  the  first 
of  all  inventions  of  which  we  have  any  direct  ac- 
count— the  fig-leaf  apron. 

The  inclination  to  exchange  thoughts  with  one 
another  is  probably  an  original  impulse  of  our 
nature.  If  I  be  in  pain,  I  wish  to  let  you  know 
it,  and  to  ask  your  sympathy  and  assistance ;  and 
my  pleasurable  emotions  also  I  wish  to  com- 
municate to  and  share  with  you.  But  to  carry 
on  such  communications,  some  instrumentality  is 
indispensable.  Accordingly,  speech — articulate 
sounds  rattled  off  from  the  tongue — was  used 
by  our  first  parents,  and  even  by  Adam  before 
the  creation  of  Eve.  He  gave  names  to  the 
animals  while  she  was  still  a  bone  in  his  side; 
and  he  broke  out  quite  volubly  when  she  first 
stood  before  him,  the  best  present  of  his  Maker. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  speech  was  not 
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an  invention  of  man,  but  rather  the  direct  gift  of 
his  Creator.  But  whether  divine  gift  or  inven- 
tion, it  is  still  plain  that  if  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion had  been  left  to  invention,  speech  must  have 
been  the  first,  from  the  superior  adaptation  to 
the  end  of  the  organs  of  speech  over  every  othe** 
means  within  the  whole  range  of  nature.  Of 
the  organs  of  speech  the  tongue  is  the  principal ; 
and  if  we  shall  test  it,  we  shall  find  the  capacities 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  utterance  of  articulate 
sounds,  absolutely  wonderful.  You  can  count 
from  one  to  one  hundred  quite  distinctly  in  about 
forty  seconds.  In  doing  this  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  distinct  sounds  or  syllables  are 
uttered,  being  seven  to  each  second,  and  yet  there 
should  be  enough  difiference  between  every  two 
to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 
What  other  signs  to  represent  things  could  pos- 
sibly be  produced  so  rapidly?  or,  even  if  ready 
made,  could  be  arranged  so  rapidly  to  express  the 
sense  ?  Motions  with  the  hands  are  no  adequate 
substitute.  Marks  for  the  recognition  of  the  eye, 
— writing, — although  a  wonderful  auxiliary  of 
speech,  is  no  worthy  substitute  for  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
getting  up  a  communication  in  writing,  the  mate- 
rials— pen,  ink,  and  paper — are  not  always  at 
hand.  But  one  always  has  his  tongue  with  him, 
and  the  breath  of  his  life  is  the  ever-ready  mate- 
rial with  which  it  works.  Speech,  then,  by 
enabling  different  individuals  to  interchange 
thoughts,  and  thereby  to  combine  their  powers  of 
observation  and  reflection,  greatly  facilitates  use- 
ful discoveries  and  inventions.  What  one  ob- 
serves, and  would  himself  infer  nothing  from,  he 
tells  to  another,  and  that  other  at  once  sees  a 
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valuable  hint  in  it.  A  result  is  thus  reached 
which  neither  alone  would  have  arrived  at.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  what  I  passed  unnoticed  be- 
fore, that  the  very  first  invention  was  a  joint 
operation,  Eve  having  shared  with  Adam  the  get- 
ting up  of  th'='  apron.  And,  indeed,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to  our  times 
as  "woman's  work,"  it  is  very  probable  she  took 
the  leading  part, — he,  perhaps,  doing  no  more 
than  to  stand  by  and  thread  the  needle.  That 
proceeding  may  be  reckoned  as  the  mother  of  all 
"sewing-societies,"  and  the  first  and  most  perfect 
"World's  Fair,"  all  inventions  and  all  inventors 
then  in  the  world  being  on  the  spot. 

But  speech  alone,  valuable  as  it  ever  has  been 
and  is,  has  not  advanced  the  condition  of  the 
world  much.  This  is  abundantly  evident  when 
we  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  all  those 
tribes  of  human  creatures  who  have  no  consider- 
able additional  means  of  comm.unicating  thoughts. 
Writing,  the  art  of  communicating  thoughts  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye,  is  the  great  invention 
of  the  world.  Great  is  the  astonishing  range  of 
analysis  and  combination  which  necessarily  un- 
derlies the  most  crude  and  general  conception  of 
it — great,  very  great,  in  enabling  us  to  converse 
with  the  dead,  the  absent,  and  the  unborn,  at  all 
distances  of  time  and  space ;  and  great,  not  only 
in  its  direct  benefits,  but  greatest  help  to  all  other 
inventions.  Suppose  the  art,  with  all  concep- 
tions of  it,  were  this  day  lost  to  the  world,  how 
long,  think  you,  would  it  be  before  Young 
America  could  get  up  the  letter  A  with  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  using  it  to  advantage  ?  The  pre- 
cise period  at  which  writing  was  invented  is  not 
known,  but  it  certainly  was  as  early  as  the  time 
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of  Moses ;  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that 
its  inventors  were  very  old  fopes. 

Webster,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  dictionary, 
speaks  of  the  English  language  as  then  consisting 
of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  words.  If  so,  the 
language  in  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  were 
written  must  at  that  time,  now  thirty-three 
or  -four  hundred  years  ago,  have  consisted  of  at 
least  one  quarter  as  many,  or  twenty  thousand. 
When  we  remember  that  words  are  sounds 
merely,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  idea  of  rep- 
resenting those  sounds  by  marks,  so  that  who- 
ever should  at  any  time  after  see  the  marks  would 
understand  what  sounds  they  meant,  was  a  bold 
and  ingenious  conception,  not  likely  to  occur  to 
one  man  in  a  million  in  the  run  of  a  thousand 
years.  And  when  it  did  occur,  a  distinct  mark  for 
each  word,  giving  twenty  thousand  different  marks 
first  to  be  learned,  and  afterward  to  be  remem- 
bered, would  follow  as  the  second  thought,  and 
would  present  such  a  difficulty  as  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  thing  was  imprac- 
ticable. But  the  necessity  still  would  exist ;  and 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived, and  lost,  and  reproduced,  and  dropped, 
and  taken  up  again  and  again,  until  at  last  the 
thought  of  dividing  sounds  into  parts,  and  mak- 
ing a  mark,  not  to  represent  a  whole  sound,  but 
only  a  part  of  one,  and  then  of  combining  those 
marks,  not  very  many  in  number,  upon  principles 
of  permutation,  so  as  to  represent  any  and  all  of 
the  whole  twenty  thousand  words,  and  even  any 
additional  number,  was  somehow  conceived  and 
pushed  into  practice.  This  was  the  invention  of 
phonetic  writing,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clumsy  picture-writing  of  some  of  the  nations. 
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That  it  was  difficult  of  conception  and  execution 
is  apparent,  as  well  by  the  foregoing  reflection^ 
as  the  fact  that  so  many  tribes  of  men  have  come 
down  from  Adam's  time  to  our  own  without  ever 
having  possessed  it.  Its  utility  may  be  conceived 
by  the  .reflection  that  to  it  we  owe  everything 
which  distinguishes  us  from  savages.  Take  it 
from  us,  and  the  Bible,  all  history,  all  science,  all 
government,  all  commerce,  and  nearly  all  social 
intercourse  go  with  it. 

The  great  activity  of  the  tongue  in  articulating 
sounds  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  may  be 
of  some  passing  interest  to  notice  the  v/onderful 
power  of  the  eye  in  conveyitig  ideas  to  the  mind 
from  writing.  Take  the  same  example  of  the 
numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred  written  down, 
and  you  can  run  your  eye  over  the  list,  and  be 
assured  that  every  number  is  in  it,  in  about  one 
half  the  time  it  would  require  to  pronounce  the 
words  with  the  voice ;  and  not  only  so,  but  you 
can  in  the  same  short  time  determine  whether 
every  word  is  spelled  correctly,  by  which  it  is 
evident  that  every  separate  letter,  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  has  been  recog- 
nized and  reported  to  the  mind  within  the  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  twenty  seconds,  or  one  third  of 
a  minute. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  in  the 
world's  history  certain  inventions  and  discoveries 
occurred  of  peculiar  value,  on  account  of  their 
great  efficiency  in  facilitating  all  other  inventions 
and  discoveries.  Of  these  were  the  art  of  writ- 
ing and  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  introduction  of  patent  laws.  The  date  of  the 
first,  as  already  stated,  is  unknown;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
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fore  the  Christian  era;  the  second — printing — 
came  in  1436,  or  nearly  three  thousand  years 
after  the  first.  The  others  followed  more  rapidly 
— the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  and  the  first 
patent  laws  in  1624.  Though  not  apposite  to  my 
present  purpose,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  that  period  to  mention  two  other  import- 
ant events — the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  15 17, 
and,  still  earlier,  the  invention  of  negroes,  or  of 
the  present  mode  of  using  them,  in  1434.  But  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  printing,  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  but  the  other  half,  and  in  reality  the  bet- 
ter half,  of  writing ;  and  that  both  together  are 
but  the  assistants  of  speech  in  the  communication 
of  thoughts  between  man  and  man.  When  man 
was  possessed  of  speech  alone,  the  chances  of  in- 
vention, discovery,  and  improvement  were  very 
limited ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  each  of  these 
they  were  greatly  multiplied.  When  writing  was 
invented,  any  important  observation  likely  to  lead 
to  a  discovery  had  at  least  a  chance  of  being 
written  down,  and  consequently  a  little  chance  of 
never  being  forgotten,  and  of  being  seen  and  re- 
flected upon  by  a  much  greater  number  of  per- 
sons ;  and  thereby  the  chances  of  a  valuable  hint 
being  caught  proportionately  augmented.  By 
this  means  the  observation  of  a  single  individual 
might  lead  to  an  important  invention  years,  and 
even  centuries,  after  he  was  dead.  In  one  word, 
by  means  of  writing,  the  seeds  of  invention  were 
more  permanently  preserved  and  more  widely 
sown.  And  yet  for  three  thousand  years  during 
which  printing  remained  undiscovered  after 
writing  was  in  use,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  who  could  write,  or  read  writing ;  and 
consequently  the  field  of  invention,  though  much 
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extended,  still  continued  very  limited.  At  length 
printing;  came.  It  gave  ten  thousand  copies  of 
any  written  matter  quite  as  cheaply  as  ten  were 
given  before ;  and  consequently  a  thousand  minds 
were  brought  into  the  field  where  there  was  but 
one  before.  This  was  a  great  gain — and  history 
shows  a  great  change  corresponding  to  it — in 
point  of  time. 

I  will  venture  to  consider  it  the  true  termina- 
tion of  that  period  called  "the  dark  ages."  Dis- 
coveries, inventions,  and  improvements  followed 
rapidly,  and  have  been  increasing  their  rapidity 
ever  since.  The  effects  could  not  come  all  at 
once.  It  required  time  to  bring  them  out ;  and 
they  are  still  coming.  The  capacity  to  read  could 
not  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  reading. 
Spelling-books  just  began  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  but  the  teachers  were  not  very 
numerous  or  very  competent,  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
infer  they  did  not  advance  so  speedily  as  they  do 
nowadays.  It  is  very  probable — almost  certain — 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  at  that  time  were 
utterly  unconscious  that  their  condition  or  their 
minds  were  capable  of  improvement.  They  not 
only  looked  upon  the  educated  few  as  superior 
beings,  but  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  natu- 
rally incapable  of  rising  to  equality.  To  emanci- 
pate the  mind  from  this  false  underestimate  of 
itself  is  the  great  task  which  printing  came  into 
the  world  to  perform.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now 
and  here  to  conceive  how  strong  this  slavery  of 
the  mind  was,  and  how  long  it  did  of  necessity 
take  to  break  its  shackles,  and  to  get  a  habit  of 
freedom  of  thought  established.  It  is,  in  this 
connection,  a  curious  fact  that  a  new  country  is 
most  favorable — almost  necessary — to  the  eman- 
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cipation  of  thought,  and  the  consequent  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  human 
family  originated,  as  is  thought,  somewhere  in 
Asia,  and  have  worked  their  way  principally 
westward.  Just  now  in  civilization  and  the  arts 
the  people  of  Asia  are  entirely  behind  those  of 
Europe ;  those  of  the  east  of  Europe  behind  those 
of  the  west  of  it;  while  we,  here,  in  America, 
think  we  discover,  and  invent,  and  improve  faster 
than  any  of  them.  They  may  think  this  is  ar- 
rogance ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  Russia  has 
called  on  us  to  show  her  how  to  build  steamboats 
and  railroads,  while  in  the  older  parts  of  Asia 
they  scarcely  know  that  such  things  as  steam- 
boats and  railroads  exist.  In  anciently  inhabited 
countries,  the  dust  of  ages — a  real,  downright 
old-fogyism — seems  to  settle  upon  and  smother 
the  intellect  and  energies  of  man.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  I  have  mentioned  the  discovery  of 
America  as  an  event  greatly  favoring  and  facili- 
tating useful  discoveries  and  inventions.  Next 
came  the  patent  laws.  These  began  in  England 
in  1624,  and  in  this  country  with  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution.  Before  then  any  man 
[might]  instantly  use  what  another  man  had  in- 
vented, so  that  the  inventor  had  no  special  ad- 
vantage from  his  invention.  The  patent  system 
changed  this,  secured  to  the  inventor  for  a  limited 
time  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions,  and  thereby 
added  the  fuel  of  interest  to  the  fire  of  genius  in 
the  discovery  and  production  of  new  and  useful 
things. 
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Slavery  as  the  Fathers  Viewed  It. 

Address  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York.     Feb- 
ruary 27,  i860. 

Mr.  President  and  FeUoiv-citizcns  of  Neiv 
York:  The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this 
evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is  there 
anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of 
them.  If  there  shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  in- 
ferences and  observations  following  that  pres- 
entation. In  his  speech  last  autumn  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Senator  Douglas  said : 

Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well, 
and  even  better,  than  we  do  now. 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text 
for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt  it  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for 
a  discussion  between  Republicans  and  that  wing 
of  the  Democracy  headed  by  Senator  Douglas. 
It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry:  What  was  the 
understanding  those  fathers  had  of  the  question 
mentioned  ? 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  which 
we  live?  The  answer  must  be,  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  That  Constitution 
consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787,  and 
under  which  the  present  government  first  went 
into  operation,  and  twelve  subsequently  framed 
amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed 
in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution?    I     suppose     the     "thirty-nine"     who 
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signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly 
called  our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the 
present  government.  It  is  almost  exactly  true 
to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to 
say  they  fairly  represented  the  opinion  and  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their 
names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible 
to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "thirty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as 
being  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live."  What  is  the  question 
which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under- 
stood "just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do 


now 


It  is  this:  Does  the  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution, forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories? 

Upon  this,  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Republicans  the  negative.  This  affirma- 
tion and  denial  form  an  issue ;  and  this  issue — 
this  question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares 
our  fathers  understood  "better  than  we."  Let  us 
now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any 
of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if 
they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how  they  ex- 
pressed that  better  understanding.  In  1784, 
three  years  before  the  Constitution,  the  United 
States  then  owning  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  no  other,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
had  before  them  the  question  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  that  Territory  ;*  and  four  of  the 
"thirty-nine"  who  afterward  framed  the  Con- 
stitution   were    in    that    Congress,    and    voted 

*  The  bill  was  reported  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  pro- 
hibited slavery  after  1800  above  the  parallel  of  31°  north 
latitude.     It  failed  to  pass  by   one  vote. 
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on  that  question.  Of  these,  Roger  Sherman, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Wilhamson  voted  for 
the  prohibition,  thus  showing  that,  in  their  under- 
standing, no  Hne  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  Federal  territory  The  other  of  the  four, 
James  Mc  Henry,  voted  against  the  prohibition, 
showing  that  for  some  cause  he  thought  it  im- 
proper to  vote   for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but 
while  the  convention  was  in  session  framing  it, 
and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was 
the  only  Territory  owned  by  the  United  States, 
the  same  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
Territory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation;  and  two  more  of  the  "thirty- 
nine"  who  afterward  signed  the  Constitution 
were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion. They  were  William  Blount  and  William 
Few;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibition — 
thus  showing  that  in  their  understanding  no  line 
dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any- 
thing else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 
This  time  the  prohibition  became  a  law,  being 
part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the  ordinance 
of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  seems  not  to  have  been  directly 
before  the  convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that 
the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged 
on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under 
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the  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed  to  enforce 
the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
bill  for  this  act  was  reported  by  one  of  the 
"thirty-nine" — Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its  stages  with- 
out a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both 
branches  without  ayes  and  nays,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this  Congress 
there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution.  They  were 
John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman,  Wm.  S.  John- 
son, Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos. 
Fitzsimmons,  William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin, 
Rufus  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler, 
Daniel  Carroll,  and  James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line 
dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ; 
else  both  their  fidelity  to  correct  principle,  and 
their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  would 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again,  George  Washington,  another  of  the 
"thirty-nine,"  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  approved  and  signed  the  bill, 
thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus 
showing  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  divid- 
ing local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in 
the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the 
original  Constitution,  North  Carolina  ceded  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  country  now  con- 
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stituting  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and  a  few  years 
later  Georgia  ceded  that  which  now  constitutes 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.*  In  both 
deeds  of  cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by 
the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country. 
Besides  this,  slavery  was  then  actually  in  the 
ceded  country.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries, 
did  not  absolutely  prohibit  slavery  within  them. 
But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of 
it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798 
Congress  organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi. 
In  the  act  of  organization  they  prohibited  the 
bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  from  any 
place  without  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giv- 
ing freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas 
and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  three  of  the 
"thirty-nine"  who  framed  the  original  Consti- 
tution. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read, 
and  Abraham  Baldwin.  They  all  probably  voted 
for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
opposition  to  it  upon  record  if,  in  their  under- 
standing, any  line  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  prop- 
erly forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803  the  Federal  Government  purchased 
the  Louisiana  country.  Our  former  territorial 
acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own 
States ;  but  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired 
from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804  Congress  gave  a 
territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  which 

*  The  cession  i.y  North  Carolina  was  accepted  by  Congress 
in  1790;  that  by  Georgia  in  1798. 
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now  constitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New 
Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  w^as  an  old  and 
comparatively  large  city.  There  were  other  con- 
siderable towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was 
extensively  and  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the 
people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act, 
prohibit  slavery ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — 
take  control  of  it — in  a  more  marked  and  ex- 
tensive way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississ- 
ippi. The  substance  of  the  provision  therein 
made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

I  St.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the 
Territory  from  foreign  parts. 

2(1.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who 
had  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since 
the  first  day  of  Alay,  1798. 

3d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it, 
except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his  own  use  as  a 
settler ;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the 
slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes  or  nays. 
In  the  Congress  which  passed  it  there  were  two 
of  the  "thirty-nine."  They  were  Abraham  Bald- 
win and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case 
of  Mississippi,  it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for 
it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass 
without  recording  their  opposition  to  it  if,  in 
their  understanding,  it  violated  either  the  line 
properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  provision  of  t-he  Constitution. 

In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Missouri 
question.  Many  votes  were  taken,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon  the 
various  phases  of  the  general  question.  Two 
of  the   "thirty-nine" — Rufus   King  and   Charles 
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Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr. 
King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and 
against  all  compromises,  while  Mr.  Pinckney  as 
steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition  and 
against  all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  King 
showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  divid- 
ing local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything 
in  the  Constitution,  was  violated  by  Congress 
prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ;  while 
Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  votes,  showed  that,  in  his 
understanding,  there  was  some  sufficient  reason 
for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts 
of  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  of  any  of  them,  upon 
the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted  as 
being  four  in  1784,  two  in  1787,  seventeen  in 
1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in 
1819-20,  there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But 
this  would  be  counting  John  Langdon,  Roger 
Sherman,  William  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George 
Read  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin  three 
times.  The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "thirty- 
nine"  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon 
the  question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood 
better  than  we,  is  twenty-three,  leaving  sixteen 
not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our 
thirty-nine  fathers  "who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their 
officiaJ  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths, 
acted  upon  the  very  question  which  the  text 
affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well,  and  even 
better,  than  we  do  now" ;  and  twenty-one  of 
them — a   clear   majority   of   the   v/hole   "thirty- 
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nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty 
of  gross  political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury 
if,  in  their  understanding,  any  proper  division 
between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  anything 
in  the  Constitution  they  had  made  themselves, 
and  sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal 
Territories.  Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ;  and,  as 
actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  actions  under 
such  responsibility  speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  con- 
gressional prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they 
so  voted  is  not  known.  They  may  have  done  so 
because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the  way ; 
or  they  may,  without  any  such  question, 'have 
voted  against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency. 
No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he  under- 
stands to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  how- 
ever expedient  he  may  think  it ;  but  one  may  and 
ought  to  vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems 
constitutional  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it 
inexpedient.  It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to 
set  down  even  the  two  who  voted  against  the 
prohibition  as  having  done  so  because,  in  their 
understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from 
Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  so 
far  as  I  have  discovered,  have  left  no  record  of 
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their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of 
Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritories. But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  their  understanding  upon  that  question 
would  not  have  appeared  different  from  that  of 
their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been  mani- 
fested at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  whatever  understand- 
ing may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine 
fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted 
whatever  understanding  may  have  been  mani- 
fested by  any  of  the  "thirty-nine"  even  on  any 
other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery. 
If  we  should  look  into  their  acts  and  declara- 
tions on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery 
generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct 
question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal 
Territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all, 
would  probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty- 
three  did.  Among  that  sixteen  were  several  of 
the  most  noted  antislavery  men  of  those  times, — 
as  Dr.  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gou- 
verneur  Morris, — while  there  was  not  one  now 
known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  thirty-nine 
fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution, 
twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole — cer- 
tainly understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories;  while 
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all  the  rest  had  probably  the  same  understanding. 
Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  understanding 
of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood 
the  question  "better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  under- 
standing of  the  question  manifested  by  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by 
the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for 
amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
present  frame  of  "the  government  under  Vv^hich 
we  live"  consists  of  that  original,  and  tvv'elve 
amendatory  articles  framed  and  adopted  since. 
Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of 
slavery  in  Federal  Territories  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they 
suppose  it  thus  violates;  and,  as  I  understand, 
they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these  amendatory 
articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instrument.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant 
themselves  upon  the  fifth  amendment,  which'  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  "life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law" ; 
while  Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents 
plant  themselves  upon  the  tenth  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution"  "are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were 
framed  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under 
the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress  which 
passed  the  act,  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but 
they  were  the  identical,  same  individual  men  who, 
at  the  same  session,  and  at  the  same  time  within 
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the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in  prog- 
ress toward  maturity,  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  this  act  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the 
territory  the  nation  then  owned.  The  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and 
passed  after,  the  act  enforcing  the  ordinance  of 
'87;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of  the 
act  to  enforce  the  ordinance,  the  constitutional 
amendments  were  also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  in- 
cluding sixteen  of  the  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  preeminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "the  gov- 
ernment under  Vv^hich  we  live"  which  is  now 
claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at 
this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two  things  which  that 
Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  each  other?  And  does  not  such 
affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when 
coupled  with  the  other  affirmation,  from  the  same 
mouth,  that  those  who  did  the  two  things  alleged 
to  be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really 
were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than  he 
who  affirms  that  they  are  inconsistent? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  and  the 
seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together, 
do  certainly  include  those  who  may  be  fairly 
called  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live."  And  so  assuming,  I  defy 
any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them,  ever,  in 
his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understand- 
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ing,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step 
further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any  living 
man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  (and  I  might  al- 
most say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century),  declare  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  To  those 
who  now  so  declare  I  give  not  only  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live,"  but  with  them  all  other  living  men 
within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with 
them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we 
are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all 
the  lights  of  current  experience — to  reject  all 
progress,  all  improvement.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy 
of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon 
evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear, 
that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 
and  weigh,  cannot  stand ;  and  most  surely  not 
in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they 
understood  the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  a 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so,  and  to 
enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence  and 
fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no 
right  to  mislead  others  who  have  less  access  to 
history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false 
belief  that  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live"  were  of  the  same 
opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion for  truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument.  If 
any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live"  used  and  applied  principles,  in  other 
cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them  to  under- 
stand that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  some  part  of  the  Constitution,  for- 
bids the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to 
say  so.  But  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  brave 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion, 
he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they 
did  themselves  ;  and  especially  should  he  not  shirk 
that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they  "under- 
stood the  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better, 
than  we  do  now." 

But  enough !  Let  all  who  believe  that  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they 
spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted  upon  it.  This  is  all 
Republicans  ask — all  Republicans  desire — in  rela« 
tion  to  slavery.  As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so 
let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  ex- 
tended, but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only 
because  of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  presence  among 
us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  neces- 
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sity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave 
it  be  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly,  main- 
tained. For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with 
this,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be 
content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen, — as  I  suppose 
they  will  not, — I  would  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them :  You  consider  yourselves 
a  reasonable  and  a  just  people ;  and  I  consider 
that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still, 
when  you  speak  of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so 
only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best, 
as  no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a 
hearing  to  pirates  and  murderers,  but  nothing 
like  it  to  "Black  Republicans."  In  all  your  con- 
tentions with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems 
an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "Black  Re- 
publicanism" as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us  seems  to  be  an 
indispensable  prerequisite — license,  so  to  speak — 
among  you  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak 
at  all.  Now  can  you  or  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just 
to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves?  Bring  forward 
your  charges  and  specifications,  and  then  be  pa- 
tient long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or  justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That 
makes  an  issue ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
you.  You  produce  your  proof ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your 
section — gets  no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact 
is  substantially  true ;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue  ? 
If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change 
of  principle,  begin  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we 
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should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannoi 
escape  this  conclusion ;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to 
abide  by  it?  If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon 
find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we 
shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this  very  year. 
You  will  then  begin  to  discover,  as  the  truth 
plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your 
section  is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and  not  of  ours 
And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show 
that  we  repel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  or 
practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  prin- 
ciple or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started — to  a 
discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle. 
If  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong 
your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any 
other  6bject,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  de- 
nounced as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice, 
would  wrong  your  section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if 
it  were  possible  that  something  may  be  said  on 
our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge  ?  No ! 
Then  you  really  believe  that  the  principle  which 
"our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to 
adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon 
their  official  oaths,  is  in  fact  so  clearly  wrong  as 
to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the 
warning  against  sectional  parties  given  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less  than  eight 
years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he 
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had,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  approved 
and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, which  act  embodied  the  pohcy  of  the  gov- 
ernment upon  that  subject  up  to  and  at  the  very 
moment  he  penned  that  warning;  and  about  one 
year  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that 
he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that 
we  should  at  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of 
free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectional- 
ism has  since  arisen  upon  this  same  subject,  is 
that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us, 
or  in  our  hands  against  you?  Could  Washing- 
ton himself  speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame  of 
that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy, 
or  upon  you,  who  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that 
warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to 
you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the 
right  application  of  it.* 

But  }'ou  say  you  are  conservative — eminently 
conservative — while  we  are  revolutionary,  de- 
structive, or  something  of  the  sort.  What  is  con- 
servatism? Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and 
tried,  against  the  new  and  untried?     We  stick 

*  The  passage  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address  which 
most  explicitly  warns  against  sectionalism  is  as  follows  : 

"It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to  your 
collective  and  individual  happiness,  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ; 
accustoming  yourselve";  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  any  at- 
tempt to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the 
various  parts." 
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to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the 
point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  Vv^hich 
we  live";  while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and 
s-cout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist 
upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  dis- 
agree among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  You  are  divided  on  new  propositions 
and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in  rejecting 
and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  ;  some  for  a  congressional  slave  code  for 
the  Territories ;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their 
limits ;  some  for  maintaining  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories through  the  judiciary ;  some  for  the  "gur- 
reat  pur-rinciple"  that  "if  one  man  would  enslave 
another,  no  third  man  should  object."  fantastic- 
ally called  "popular  sovereignty" ;  but  never  a 
man  among  you  is  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories,  according  to  the 
practice  of  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all  your 
various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advo- 
cate in  the  century  within  which  our  government 
originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim 
of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and  your  charge 
of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  clear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  ques- 
tion more  prominent  than  it  formerly  was.  We 
deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent, 
but  we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we, 
but  you,  who  discarded  the  old  policy  of  the 
fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist,  your  inno- 
vation ;  and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence 
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of  the  question.  Would  you  have  that  question 
reduced  to  its  former  proportions  ?  Go  back  to 
that  old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would  have 
the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts 
and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections 
among  your  slaves  We  deny  it;  and  what  is 
your  proof  ?  Harper's  Ferry  !  John  Brown ! ! 
John  Brown  was  no  Republican ;  and  you  have 
failed  to  implicate  a  single  Republican  in  his 
Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of 
our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it, 
or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you 
are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the  man  and 
proving  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are 
inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially  for 
persisting  in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried 
and  failed  to  make  the  proof.  You  need  not  be 
told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  be  true,  is  simply  m.alicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  de- 
signedly aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferry 
affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  dec- 
larations necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We 
do  not  believe  it.  We  know  we  hold  no  doctrine, 
and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  by  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live."  You  never  dealt 
fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were 
near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with 
the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us. 
you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elec- 
tions. The  elections  came,  and  your  expectations 
were  not  quite  fulfilled.     Every  Republican  man 
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knew  that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was 
a  slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by  it  to 
cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tinual protest  against  any  interference  whatever 
with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt. 
True,  we  do,  in  common  with  "our  fathers  who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live," 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the 
slaves  do  not  hear  us  declare  even  this.  For 
anything  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they 
would  not,  in  fact,  generally  know  it  but  for 
your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each 
faction  charges  the  other  with  sympathy  with 
Black  Republicanism ;  and  then,  to  give  point  to 
the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  sim- 
ply be  insurrection,  blood,  and  thunder  among 
the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now 
than  they  were  before  the  Republican  party  was 
organized.  What  induced  the  Southampton  in- 
surrection, tv/enty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at 
least  three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at 
Harper's  Ferry  ?*  You  can  scarcely  stretch  your 
very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  South- 
ampton was  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism." 
In   the   present   state   of   things   in  the   United 


*  In  August,  1 83 1,  at  Southampton,  Va.,  Nat  Turner, 
a  negro,  led  an  insurrection  of  his  fellow  slaves 
in  the  course  of  which  more  than  sixty  white  people, 
most  of  them  women  and  children,  were  massacred.  The 
Abolitionists  were  charged  with  instigating  the  rising, 
but  their  historians  deny  the  allegation,  and  no  proof  has 
come  to  light  of  their  connection  with  the  crime. 
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States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  in- 
dispensable concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion ;  nor  can  incendiary  freemen,  black  or  white, 
supply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where in  parcels ;  but  there  neither  are,  nor  can 
be  supplied,  the  indispensable  connecting  trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the 
affection  of  slaves  for  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A 
plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and 
communicated  to  twenty  individuals  before  some 
one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master 
or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule ; 
and  the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of 
British  history,  though  not  connected  with  slaves, 
was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about 
twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one 
of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  be- 
trayed the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, averted  the  calamity.  Occasional  poi- 
sonings from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts  ex- 
tending to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur 
as  the  natural  results  of  slavery;  but  no  general 
insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time.  Whoever  much 
fears,  or  much  hopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  be 
alike  disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many 
years  ago,  "It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the 
process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peace- 
ably, and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil 
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will  wear  off  insensibly;  and  their  places  be, 
pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on, 
human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held 
up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I, 
that  the  power  of  emancipation  is  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  spoke- of  Virginia;  and,  as  to 
the  power  of  emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  only.  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power 
to  insure  that  a  slave  insurrection  shall  never 
occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free 
from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not 
a  slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white 
men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the 
slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so 
absurd  that  the  slaves,  with  all  their  ignorance, 
saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That 
affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the 
many  attempts,  related  in  history,  at  the  assassi- 
nation of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast 
broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he 
fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which 
ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution.  Or- 
sini's  attem.pt  on  Louis  Napoleon,*  and  John 
Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry,  were,  in 
their  philosophy,  precisely  the  same.  The  eager- 
ness to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 

*  Felice  Orsini  was  chief  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  that 
attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  on  January  14,  1858. 
The  plot  had  been  hatched  in  London,  and  many  French- 
men   bitterly   charged   the   British   with    complicity   in   the 
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case,  ana  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not 
disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two  things. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could, 
by  the  use  of  John  Brown,  Helper's  book,*  and 
the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organization? 
Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent, 
but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  There  is 
a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in  this 
nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
of  votes.  You  cannot  destroy  that  judgment  and 
feeling — that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the  po- 
litical organization  which  rallies  around  it.  You 
can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army  which 
has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your 
heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would 
you  gain  by  forcing  the  sentiment  which  created 
it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box 
into  some  other  channel?  What  would  that 
other  channel  probably  be?  Would  the  number 
of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

*  Hinton  R.  Helper,  a  North  Carolinian,  wrote,  in  1857, 
"The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South  :  How  to  Meet  It," 
a  book  intended  to  show  that  slavery  was  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  Southern  whites.  Of 
this  work,  J.  F.  Rhodes  says,  in  his  "History  of  the 
United    States    from    1850": 

"Although  the  writer's  manner  was  highly  emotional, 
sincerity  flowed  from  his  unpracticed  pen.  The  facts 
were  in  the  main  correct ;  the  arguments  based  on  them, 
in  spite  of  being  disfigured  by  abuse  of  the  slave-holders, 
and  weakened  by  threats,  of  violent  action  in  a  certain 
contingency,  were  unanswerable.  .  .  .  The  burden  of 
Helper's  argument  was  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
improve  the  material  interests  of  the  South  by  fostering 
manufactures  and  commerce,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
value  of  land,  the  only  property  of  the  poor  whites,  and 
giving  them  a  larger  market  for  their  products.  The 
country  and  the  cities  would  grow  ;  there  would  be  schools, 
as  at  the  North,  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  their  rise  in  the  social  scale  would  be  marked.  .  .  . 
Had  the  poor  whites  been  able  to  read  and  comprehend 
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But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than 
submit  to  a  denial  of  your  constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it 
would  be  palliated,  if  not  fully  justified,  were 
we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to 
deprive  you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down 
in  the  Constitution.  But  we  are  proposing  no 
such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations  you  have 
a  specific  and  well-understood  allusion  to  an  as- 
sumed constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them 
there  as  property.  But  no  such  right  is  specific- 
ally written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument 
is  literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  deny  that  such  a  right  has  any 
existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that  you 
will  destroy  the  government,  unless  you  be  al- 
lowed to  construe  and  force  the  Constitution  as 
you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you 
and  us.     You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

such  an  argument,  slavery  would  have  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  for  certainly  seven  voters  out  of  ten  in  the 
slave  States  were  non-slaveholding  whites.  It  was  this 
consideration  that  made  Southern  congressmen  so  furious, 
for  to  retain  their  power  they  must  continue  to  hood- 
wink   their    poorer    neighbors." 

The  book  grew  in  favor  in  the  North,  and  in  1859,  it 
was  published  for  propagandist  purposes  in  a  cheap  edi- 
tion, which  received  the  written  approval  of  a  number  of 
Republican  Congressmen,  including  John  Sherman,  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  Speaker.  Although  Sherman  ex- 
plained that  he  had  signed  the  indorsement  by  proxy  in 
a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  he  could  not  dissipate  the 
distrust  of  moderate  Republicans  vi^hose  votes  were  neces- 
sary for  his  election.  A  long  contest  ensued,  which  Sher- 
man ended  by  retiring  in  favor  of  William  Pennington  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  thought  to  be  more  conservative. 
Mr.  Pennington  was  promptly  elected. 

In  1 86 1  Lincoln  appointed  Helper  consul  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 
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This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided "the  disputed  constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But  waiving  the  lawyer's 
distinction  between  dictum  and  decision,  the 
court  has  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  court  has  substantially  said,  it  is 
your  constitutional  right  to  take  slaves  into  the 
Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in 
a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided 
court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  rea- 
sons for  making  it;  that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its 
avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another 
about  its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based 
upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact — the  state- 
ment in  the  opinion  that  "the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not  "dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  affirmed"  in  it.  Bear  in 
mind,  the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial 
opinion  that  such  right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution ;  but  they  pledge  their  veracity 
that  it  is  "distinctly  and  expressly"  affirmed 
there — "distinctly,"  that  is,  not  mingled  with  any- 
thing else — "expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  mean- 
ing just  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference, 
and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion 
that  such  right  is  affirmed  in  the  instrument  by 
implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to  show 
that  neither  the  word  "slave"  nor  "slavery"  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  nor  the  word 
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"property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  language 
alluding  to  the  things  slave  or  slavery ;  and  that 
wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  alluded 
to,  he  is  called  a  "person" ;  and  wherever  his 
master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded 
to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "service  or  labor  which  may 
be  due" — as  a  debt  payable  in  service  or  labor. 
Also  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contempo- 
raneous history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding  to 
slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of  them, 
was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the 
Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  prop- 
erty in  man. 

To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall 
be  brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 
statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based 
upon  it? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Constitution — 
decided  this  same  constitutional  question  in  our 
favor  long  ago :  decided  it  without  division 
among  themselves  when  making  the  decision ; 
without  division  among  themseves  about  the 
meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  so  far  as 
any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any 
mistaken  statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really 
feel  yourselves  justified  to  break  up  this  govern- 
ment unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is 
shall  be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and 
final  rule  of  political  action?  But  you  will  not 
abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president!  In 
that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the 
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Union ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool. 
A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and 
mutters  through  his  teeth,  "Stand  and  deliver, 
or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  mur- 
derer!" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me 
— my  money — was  my  own;  and  I  had  a  clear 
right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than 
my  vote  is  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to 
me,  to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of  de- 
struction to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great 
Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in  harmony 
one  with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our 
part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked, 
let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper. 
Even  though  the  Southern  people  will  not  so 
much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider  their 
demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate 
view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by 
all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature 
of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if 
we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  them?  We  know 
they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned. Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the  rage 
now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions? We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  be- 
cause we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total 
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abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge 
9x\d  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  sitisfy  them? 
Simply  this :  we  must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but 
we  must  somehow  convince  them  that  we  do  let 
them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is 
no  easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to  con- 
vince them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our 
platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly  pro- 
tected our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this 
has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike 
unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt 
to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means 
all  failing,  what  will  convince  them?  This,  and 
this  only:  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done 
thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place  our- 
selves avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas's 
new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced, 
suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits, 
or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their 
fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must 
pull  down  our  free-State  constitutions.  The 
whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from  all 
taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they  will 
cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed 
from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case 
precisely  in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would 
probably  say  to  us,  "Let  us  alone;  do  nothing  to 
us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery,"    But 
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we  do  let  them  alone, — have  never  disturbed 
them, — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  in 
terms  demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free- 
State  constitutions.  Yet  those  constitutions  de- 
clare the  wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn 
emphasis  than  do  all  other  sayings  against  it ;  and 
when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been 
silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will 
be  demanded,  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the 
demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they 
do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  De- 
manding what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they 
do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short  of 
this  consummation.  Holding  as  they  do  that 
slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating, 
the}^  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national 
recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social 
blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any 
ground  save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong. 
If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitutions against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right, 
we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its 
universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly 
insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All 
they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily 
grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking 
it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy. 
Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being 
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right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we 
yield  to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their 
view,  and  against  our  own?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can 
we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  af- 
ford to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that  much 
is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual 
presence  in  the  nation ;  but  can  we,  while  our 
votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the 
national  Territories  and  to  overrun  us  here  in 
these  free  States? 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us 
stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let 
us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  con- 
trivances wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied 
and  belabored — contrivances  such  as  groping  for 
some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong ;  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should 
be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man ;  such  as 
a  policy  of  "don't  care"  on  a  question  about  which 
all  true  men  do  care ;  such  as  Union  appeals  be- 
seeching true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists, 
reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sin- 
ners, but  the  righteous  to  repentance ;  such  as 
invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  un- 
say what  Washington  said  and  undo  what  Wash- 
ington did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by 
false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from 
it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government, 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it. 
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Slavery  the  Enemy  of  the  Free  Workingmen. 

Abstract    of    Speech    at    Hartford,    Conn. 
March  5,  i860. 

Slavery  is  the  great  political  question  of  the 
nation.  Though  all  desire  its  settlement,  it  still 
remains  the  all-pervading  question  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  so  especially  for  the  past  six  years. 
It  is  indeed  older  than  the  Revolution — rising, 
subsiding,  then  rising  again,  till  '54,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  constantly  augmenting.  Those 
who  occasioned  the  Lecompton  imbroglio  now 
admit  that  they  see  no  end  to  it.  It  had  been 
their  cry  that  the  vexed  question  was  just  about 
to  be  settled — "the  tail  of  this  hideous  creature 
is  just  going  out  of  sight."  That  cry  is  played 
out,  and  has  ceased. 

Why,  when  all  desire  to  have  this  controversy 
settled,  can  we  not  settle  it  satisfactorily?  One 
reason  is,  we  want  it  settled  in  different  ways. 
Each  faction  has  a  different  plan — they  pull  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  neither  has  a  decided  majority. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  importance  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  question  is  underrated,  even  by  our 
wisest  men.  If  I  be  right,  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
a  just  estimate  of  the  evil ;  then  we  can  provide  a 
cure. 

One-sixth,  and  a  little  more,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  slaves,  looked  upon 
as  property,  as  nothing  but  property.  The  cash 
value  of  these  slaves,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  is 
$2,000,000,000.  This  amount  of  property  value 
has  a  vast  influence  on  the  minds  of  its  owners, 
very  naturally.  The  same  amount  of  property 
would  have  an  equal  influence  upon  us  if  owned 
in  the  North.    Human  nature  is  the  same — people 
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at  the  South  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  North, 
barring  the  difference  in  circumstances.  PubHc 
opinion  is  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  a  prop- 
erty basis.  What  lessens  the  value  of  property 
is  opposed ;  what  enhances  its  value  is  favored. 
Public  opinion  at  the  South  regards  slaves  as 
property,  and  insists  upon  treating  them  like 
other  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  States  carry  on 
their  government  on  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  men.  We  think  slavery  is  morally  wrong, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  that  principle.  We 
all  think  it  wrong.  It  is  clearly  proved,  I  think, 
by  natural  theology,  apart  from  revelation. 
Every  man,  black,  white,  or  yellow,  has  a  mouth 
to  be  fed,  and  two  hands  with  which  to  feed  it — 
and  bread  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  that  mouth 
without  controversy. 

Slavery  is  wrong  in  its  effect  upon  white  peo- 
ple and  free  labor.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
threatens  the  Union.  It  makes  what  Senator 
Seward  has  been  much  abused  for  calling  an  "ir- 
repressible conflict."  When  they  get  ready  to 
settle  it,  we  hope  they  will  let  us  know.  Public 
opinion  settles  every  question  here ;  any  policy  to 
be  permanent  must  have  public  opinion  at  the 
bottom — something  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is.  The 
property  basis  will  have  its  weight.  The  love  of 
property  and  a  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong 
have  conflicting  places  in  our  organization,  which 
often  make  a  man's  course  seem  crooked,  his 
conduct  a  riddle. 

Some  men  would  make  it  a  question  of  in- 
difference, neither  right  nor  wrong,  merely  a 
question   of    dollars   and   cents; — the   Almighty 
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has  drawn  a  line  across  the  land,  below  which  it 
must  be  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  above  which 
by  free  labor.  They  would  say :  "If  the  question 
is  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  I  am 
for  the  white  man ;  if  between  the  negro  and 
the  crocodile,  I  am  for  the  negro."  There  is  a 
strong  effort  to  make  this  policy  of  indifference 
prevail,  but  it  cannot  be  a  durable  one.  A  "don't 
care"  policy  won't  prevail,  for  everybody  does 
care. 

Is  there  a  Democrat,  especially  one  of  the 
Douglas  wing,  but  will  declare  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  no  application  to  the 
negro?  It  would  be  safe  to  offer  a  moderate 
premium  for  such  a  man.  I  have  asked  this 
question  in  large  audiences  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  answering  right  out,  but  no  one 
would  say  otherwise.  Not  one  of  them  said  it 
five  years  ago.  I  never  heard  it  till  I  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  Judge  Douglas.  True,  some 
men  boldly  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  said 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  true! 
They  didn't  sneak  around  the  question.  I  say  I 
heard  first  from  Douglas  that  the  Declaration 
did  not  apply  to  the  black  man.  Not  a  man  of 
them  said  it  till  then — they  all  say  it  now.  This 
is  a  long  stride  toward  establishing  the  policy  of 
indifference — one  more  such  stride,  I  think, 
would  do  it. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the  negro  contains  a 
falsehood.  There  is  no  struggle.  If  there  was, 
I  should  be  for  the  white  man.  If  two  men  are 
adrift  at  sea  on  a  plank  which  will  bear  up  but 
one,  the  law  justifies  either  in  pushing  the  other 
off.     I  never  had  to  struggle  to  keep  a  negro 
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from  enslaving  me,  nor  did  a  negro  ever  have  to 
fight  to  keep  me  from  enslaving  him.  They  say, 
between  the  crocodile  and  the  negro,  they  go  for 
the  negro.  The  logical  proportion  is,  therefore, 
as  a  white  man  is  to  a  negro,  so  is  a  negro  to  a 
crocodile,  or  as  a  negro  may  treat  the  crocodile, 
so  the  white  man  may  treat  the  negro.  The 
"don't  care"  policy  leads  just  as  surely  to  na- 
tionalizing slavery  as  Jeff  Davis  himself,  but  the 
doctrine  is  more  dangerous  because  more  in- 
sidious. 

If  the  Republicans,  who  think  slavery  is 
wrong,  get  possession  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, we  may  not  root  out  the  evil  at  once,  but 
may  at  least  prevent  its  extension.  If  I  find  a 
venomous  snake  lying  on  the  open  prairie,  I 
seize  the  first  stick  and  kill  him  at  once;  but  if 
that  snake  is  in  bed  with  my  children,  I  must  be 
more  cautious ; — I  shall,  in  striking  the  snake, 
also  strike  the  children,  or  arouse  the  reptile  to 
bite  the  children.  Slavery  is  the  venomous 
snake  in  bed  with  the  children.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  to  kill  it  on  the  prairie  or  put  it 
in  bed  with  the  other  children,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we'd  kill  it. 

Another  illustration.  When  for  the  first  time 
I  met  Mr.  Clay,  the  other  day  in  the  cars,  in  front 
of  us  sat  an  old  gentleman  with  an  enormous 
wen  upon  his  neck.  Everybody  would  say  the 
wen  was  a  great  evil,  and  would  cause  the  man's 
death  after  a  while;  but  you  couldn't  cut  it  out, 
for  he'd  bleed  to  death  in  a  minute.  But  would 
you  ingraft  the  seeds  of  that  wen  on  the  necks  of 
sound  and  healthy  men?  He  must  endure  and 
be  patient,  hoping  for  possible  relief.  The  wen 
represents  slavery  on  the  neck  of  this  country. 
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This  only  applies  to  those  who  think  slavery  is 
wrong-.  Those  who  think  it  right  would  con- 
sider the  snake  a  jewel  and  the  wen  an  ornament. 

We  want  those  Democrats  who  think  slavery 
wrong,  to  quit  voting  with  those  who  think  it 
right.  They  don't  treat  it  as  they  do  other 
wrongs — they  won't  oppose  it  in  the  free  States, 
for  it  isn't  there ;  nor  in  the  slave  States,  for  it 
is  there ; — don't  want  it  in  politics,  for  it  makes 
agitation ;  not  in  the  pulpit,  for  it  isn't  religion ; 
not  in  a  tract  society,  for  it  makes  a  fuss — there 
is  no  place  for  its  discussion.  Are  they  quite 
consistent  in  this? 

If  those  Democrats  really  think  slavery  wrong, 
they  will  be  much  pleased  when  earnest  men  in 
the  slave  States  take  up  a  plan  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, and  go  to  work  energetically  and  very 
kindly  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  Now  let  us  test 
them.  Frank  Blair  tried  it ;  and  he  ran  for 
Congress  in  '58,  and  got  beaten.  Did  the 
Democracy  feel  bad  about  it?  I  reckon  not.  I 
guess  you  all  flung  up  your  hats  and  shouted, 
"Hurrah  for  the  Democracy !" 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
slavery  was  treated  by  the  Constitution.  The 
word  "slave"  is  nowhere  used;  the  supply  of 
slaves  was  to  be  prohibited  after  1808;  they 
stopped  the  spread  of  it  in  the  Territories ;  seven 
of  the  States  abolished  it.  He  argued  very  con- 
clusively that  it  was  then  regarded  as  an  evil 
which  would  eventually  be  got  rid  of,  and  that 
they  desired,  once  rid  of  it,  to  have  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  to  remind  them  of  it.  The  Repub- 
licans go  back  to  first  principles,  and  deal  with  it 
as  a  wrong.     Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  openly  that 
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the  framers  of  our  government  were  anti-slavery. 
Hammond,  of  South  CaroHna,  said,  "Washington 
set  this  evil  example."  Bully  Brooks  said,  "At 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed,  no  one 
supposed  slavery  would  last  till  now."  We  stick 
to  the  policy  of  our  fathers. 

The  Democracy  are  given  to  bushwhacking. 
After  having  their  errors  and  misstatements  con- 
tinually thrust  in  their  faces,  they  pay  no  heed, 
but  go  on  howling  about  Seward  and  the 
"irrepressible  conflict."  That  is  bushwhacking. 
So  with  John  Brown  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
They  charge  it  upon  the  Republican  party,  and 
ignominously  fail  in  all  attempts  to  substantiate 
the  charge.  Yet  they  go  on  with  their  bush- 
whacking, the  pack  in  full  cry  after  John  Brown. 
The  Democrats  had  just  been  whipped  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  seized  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Harper's  Ferry  affair  to  influence  other 
elections  then  pending.  They  said  to  each  other, 
"Jump  in ;  now's  your  chance" ;  and  were  sorry 
there  were  no  more  killed.  But  they  didn't  suc- 
ceed well.  Let  them  go  on  with  their  howling. 
They  will  succeed  when  by  slandering  women 
you  get  them  to  love  you,  and  by  slandering  men 
you  get  them  to  vote  for  you. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  took  up  the  Massachusetts 
shoemakers'  strike,  treating  it  in  a  humorous  and 
philosophical  manner,  and  exposing  to  ridicule 
the  foolish  pretense  of  Senator  Douglas — that 
the  strike  arose  from  "this  unfortunate  sec- 
tional warfare."  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked  God  that 
we  have  a  system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a 
strike.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  a  point 
where  the  workman  may  stop.  He  didn't  pre- 
tend to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  shoe 
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strike — probably  knew  as  little  about  it  as  Sena- 
tor Douglas  himself.  Shall  we  stop  making  war 
upon  the  South  ?  We  never  have  made  war  upon 
them.  If  any  one  has,  he  had  better  go  and  hang 
himself  and  save  Virginia  the  trouble.  If  you 
give  up  your  convictions  and  call  slavery  right, 
as  they  do,  you  let  slavery  in  upon  you — instead 
of  white  laborers  who  can  strike,  you'll  soon 
have  black  laborers  who  can't  strike. 

I  have  heard  that  in  consequence  of  this  "sec- 
tional warfare,"  as  Douglas  calls  it,  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  had  appeared  in  a  suit  of 
homespun.  Now,  up  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
woolen  and  cotton  mills  are  all  busy,  and  there  is 
no  strike — they  are  busy  making  the  very  goods 
Senator  Mason  has  quit  buying!  To  carry  out 
his  idea,  he  ought  to  go  barefoot!  If  that's  the 
plan,  they  should  begin  at  the  foundation,  and 
adopt  the  well-known  "Georgia  costume,"  of  a 
shirt-collar  and  pair  of  spurs. 

It  reminded  him  of  the  man  who  had  a  poor, 
old,  lean,  bony,  spavined  horse,  with  swelled 
legs.  He  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  such  a  miserable  beast — the  poor  creature 
would  die.  "Do?"  said  he.  "I'm  going  to  fat 
him  up ;  don't  you  see  that  I  have  got  him  seal- 
fat  as  high  as  the  knees?"  Well  they  have  got 
the  Union  dissolved  up  to  the  ankle,  but  no 
further ! 

All  portions  of  this  Confederacy  should  act  in 
harmony  and  with  careful  deliberation.  The 
Democrats  cry  "John  Brown  invasion."  We  are 
guiltless  of  it,  but  our  denial  does  not  satisfy 
them.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  disinfect- 
ing the  atmosphere  entirely  of  all  opposition  to 
slavery.     They  have  not  demanded  of  us  to  yield 
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the  guards  of  liberty  in  our  State  constitutions, 
but  it  will  naturally  come  to  that  after  a  while. 
If  we  give  up  to  them,  we  cannot  refuse  even 
their  utmost  request.  If  slavery  is  right,  it 
ought  to  be  extended ;  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted— there  is  no  middle  ground.  Wrong  as 
we  think  it,  we  can  afford  to  let  it  alone  where 
it  of  necessity  now  exists ;  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  extend  it  into  free  territory  and  around  our 
own  homes.     Let  us  stand  against  it! 

The  "Union"  arrangements  are  all  a  humbug 
— they  reverse  the  scriptural  order,  calling  the 
righteous,  and  not  sinners,  to  repentance.  Let 
us  not  be  slandered  or  intimidated  to  turn  from 
our  duty.  Eternal  right  makes  might;  as  we 
understand  our  duty,  let  us  do  it! 

Slavery  the  Snake  in  the  Union  Bed. 

Speech    at    New   Haven.   Conn.      March    6, 
i860. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellozv-citiaens  of  New 
Haven:  If  the  Republican  party  of  this  nation 
shall  ever  have  the  national  house  intrusted  to  its 
keeping,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  that  party  to  attend 
to  all  the  affairs  of  national  housekeeping. 
Whatever  matters  of  importance  may  come  up, 
whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  in  the  way  of  its 
administration  of  the  government,  that  party  will 
then  have  to  attend  to :  it  will  then  be  compelled 
to  attend  to  other  questions  besides  this  question 
which  now  assumes  an  overwhelming  importance 
— the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  this  ques- 
tion of   slavery  was   more  important  than  any 
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other ;  indeed,  so  much  more  important  has  it 
become  that  no  other  national  question  can  even 
get  a  hearing  just  at  present.  The  old  question 
of  tariff — a  matter  that  will  remain  one  of  the 
chief  affairs  of  national  housekeeping  to  all  time; 
the  question  of  management  of  financial  affairs; 
the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  public 
domain ;  how  shall  it  be  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  well  settled,  and  of  making 
there  the  homes  of  a  free  and  happy  people — 
these  will  remain  open  and  require  attention  for 
a  great  while  yet,  and  these  questions  will  have 
to  be  attended  to  by  whatever  party  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Yet  just  now  they  can- 
not even  obtain  a  hearing,  and  I  do  not  purpose 
to  detain  you  upon  these  topics,  or  what  sort  of 
hearing  they  should  have  when  opportunity  shall 
come.  For  whether  we  will  or  not,  the  question 
of  slavery  is  the  question,  the  all-absorbing  topic, 
of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us — and  by  that 
I  mean  not  the  Republican  party  alone,  but  the 
whole  American  people  here  and  elsewhere — all 
of  us  wish  this  question  settled;  wish  it  out  of 
the  way.  It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the 
adjustment  and  the  giving  of  necessary  attention 
to  other  questions  of  national  housekeeping. 
The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  yet  it  is  not 
settled ;  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not  yet 
agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled.  All  wish  it  done, 
but  some  wish  one  way  and  some  another,  and 
some  a  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth ;  different  bodies 
are  pulling  in  different  directions,  and  none  of 
them  having  a  decided  majority  are  able  to  ac- 
complish the  common  object. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  a  new  policy 
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was  inaugurated  with  the  avowed  object  and 
confident  promise  that  it  would  entirely  and  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  It  was 
again  and  again  declared  that  under  this  policy, 
when  once  successfully  established,  the  country 
would  be  forever  rid  of  this  whole  question.  Yet 
under  the  operation  of  that  policy  this  agitation 
has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  it  has  been  constantly 
augmented.  And  this,  too,  although  from  the 
day  of  its  introduction  its  friends,  who  prom- 
ised that  it  would  wholly  end  all  agitation,  con- 
stantly insisted,  down  to  the  time  that  the 
Lecompton  bill  was  introduced,  that  it  was  work- 
ing admirably,  and  that  its  inevitable  tendency 
was  to  remove  the  question  forever  from  the 
politics  of  the  country.  Can  you  call  to  mind 
any  Democratic  speech,  made  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Lecompton  bill,  in  which  it  v/as  not  pre- 
dicted that  the  slavery  agitation  was  just  at  an 
end ;  that  "the  Abolition  excitement  was  played 
out,"  "the  Kansas  question  was  dead,"  "they 
have  made  the  most  they  can  out  of  this  ques- 
tion and  it  is  now  forever  settled"  ?  But  since  the 
Lecompton  bill,  no  Democrat  within  my  experi- 
ence has  ever  pretended  that  he  could  see  the  end. 
That  cry  has  been  dropped.  They  themselves 
do  not  pretend  now  that  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  come  to  an  end  yet.  The  truth  is  that 
this  question  is  one  of  national  importance,  and 
we  cannot  help  dealing  with  it ;  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  it,  whether  we  will  or  not.  We 
cannot  avoid  it;  the  subject  is  one  we  cannot 
avoid  considering;  we  can  no  more  avoid  it  than 
a  man  can  live  without  eating.  It  is  upon  us ;  it 
attaches   to   the   body   politic   as   much   and  as 
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closely  as  the  natural  wants  attach  to  our  natural 
bodies.  Now  I  think  it  important  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  up  in  earnest  and  really 
settled.  And  one  way  to  bring  about  a  true 
settlement  of  the  question  is  to  understand  its 
true  magnitude. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  settle  it. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  it 
was  settled,  but  every  time  it  breaks  out  afresh, 
and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was  settled,  our 
fathers  hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but 
it  did  not  stay  settled.  Then  the  compromises 
of  1850  were  declared  to  be  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties, 
each  in  national  convention,  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  settlement  made  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would 
last  forever.  Yet  how  long  before  it  was  un- 
settled again?  It  broke  out  again  in  1854,  and 
blazed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  ever 
before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some 
fault  about  them.  There  must  be  some  in- 
adequacy in  their  very  nature  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  where  that  fault — that  inadequacy  is, 
but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  past  experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated 
failures  is  that  our  best  and  greatest  men  have 
greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  this  question. 
They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small 
cures  for  great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover 
the  wound.  That  is  one  reason  that  all  settle- 
ments have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent. 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  One 
sixth  of  our  population,  in  round  numbers — not 
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quite  one  sixth,  and  yet  more  than  a  seventh — 
about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  are  slaves.  The  owners  of  these 
slaves  consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  owners  is  that  of  property,  and 
nothing  else ;  it  induces  them  to  insist  upon  all 
that  will  favorably  affect  its  value  as  property, 
to  demand  laws  aiad  institutions  and  a  public 
policy  that  shall  increase  and  secure  its  value, 
and  make  it  durable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade 
them  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  it.  The  slave- 
holder does  not  like  to  be  considered  a  mean 
fellow  for  holding  that  species  of  property,  and 
hence  he  has  to  struggle  within  himself,  and  sets 
about  arguing  himself  into  the  belief  that  slavery 
is  right.  The  property  influences  his  mind.  The 
dissenting  minister  who  argued  some  theological 
point  with  one  of  the  Established  Church  was 
always  met  by  the  reply,  "I  can't  see  it  so."  He 
opened  the  Bible  and  pointed  him  to  a  passage, 
but  the  orthodox  minister  replied,  "I  can't  see  it 
so."  Then  he  showed  him  a  single  word — "Can 
you  see  that?"  "Yes,  I  see  it,"  was  the  reply. 
The  dissenter  laid  a  guinea  over  the  word,  and 
asked,  "Do  you  see  it  now  ?"  So  here.  Whether 
the  owners  of  this  species  of  property  do  really 
see  it  as  it  is,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  if  they 
do,  they  see  it  as  it  is  through  two  billions  of 
dollars,  and  that  is  a  pretty  thick  coating.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  do  not  see  it  as  we  see  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  two  thousand  million  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  this  species  of  property  is  all  so 
concentrated  that  the  mind  can  grasp  it  at  once. 
This  immense  pecuniary  interest  has  its  influence 
upon  their  minds. 
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But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North 
slavery  does  not  exist,  and  we  see  it  through  no 
such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to  think 
that  slaves  are  human  beings ;  men,  not  property ; 
that  some  of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  apply  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us.  I  say  we  think,  most  of  us, 
that  this  charter  of  freedom  applies  to  the  slave 
as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  that  the  class  of  argu- 
ments put  forward  to  batter  down  that  idea  are 
also  calculated  to  break  down  the  very  idea  of 
free  government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  free  society. 
We  think  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong,  and  while 
we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it  where  it 
exists,  we  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, where  our  votes  will  reach  it.  We  think 
that  a  respect  for  ourselves,  a  regard  for  future 
generations  and  for  the  God  that  made  us,  re- 
quire that  we  put  down  this  wrong  where  our 
votes  will  properly  reach  it.  We  think  that 
species  of  labor  an  injury  to  free  white  men — 
in  short,  we  think  slavery  a  great  moral,  social, 
and  political  evil,  tolerable  only  because,  and  so 
far  as,  its  actual  existence  makes  it  necessary  to 
tolerate  it,  and  that  beyond  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  wrong. 

Now  these  two  ideas — the  property  idea  that 
slavery  is  right  and  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong — 
come  into  collision,  and  do  actually  produce  that 
irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has  been 
so  roundly  abused  for  mentioning.  The  two 
ideas  conflict,  and  must  forever  conflict. 

Again,  in  its  political  aspect  does  anything  in 
any  way  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union 
biit  that   single  thing — slavery?     Many   of  our 
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adversaries  are  anxious  to  claim  that  they  are 
specially  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  take  pains 
to  charge  upon  us  hostility  to  the  Union.  Now 
we  claim  that  we  are  the  only  true  Union  men, 
and  we  put  to  them  this  one  proposition:  What 
ever  endangered  this  Union  save  and  except 
slavery?  Did  any  other  thing  ever  cause  a  mo- 
ment's fear  ?  All  men  must  agree  that  this  thing 
alone  has  ever  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  But  if  it  was  threatened  by  any  other 
influence,  would  not  all  men  say  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  not  or  ought 
not  to  destroy  it,  would  be  at  least  to  keep  it 
from  growing  any  larger  ?  Can  any  man  believe 
that  the  way  to  save  the  Union  is  to  extend  and 
increase  the  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union, 
and  to  suffer  it  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger? 

Whenever  this  question  shall  be  settled,  it  must 
be  settled  on  some  philosophical  basis.  No  policy 
that  does  not  rest  upon  philosophical  public 
opinion  can  be  permanently  maintained.  And 
hence  there  are  but  two  policies  in  regard  to 
slavery  that  can  be  at  all  maintained.  The  first, 
based  on  the  property  view  that  slavery  is  right, 
conforms  to  that  idea  throughout,  and  demands 
that  we  shall  do  everything  for  it  that  we  ought 
to  do  if  it  were  right.  We  must  sweep  away  all 
opposition,  for  opposition  to  the  right  is  wrong; 
we  must  agree  that  slavery  is  right,  and  we  must 
adopt  the  idea  that  property  has  persuaded  the 
owner  to  believe,  that  slavery  is  morally  right 
and  socially  elevating.  This  gives  a  philosophical 
basis  for  a  permanent  policy  of  encouragement. 

The  other  policy  is  one  that  squares  with  the 
idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  it  consists  in 
doing  everything  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  is 
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wrong.  Now  I  don't  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
nor  to  leave  a  gap  down  to  be  misrepresented^ 
even.  I  don't  mean  that  we  ought  to  attack  it 
where  it  exists.  To  me  it  seems  that  if  we  were 
to  form  a  government  anew,  in  view  of  the 
actual  presence  of  slavery  we  should  find  it 
necessary  to  frame  just  such  a  government  as  our 
fathers  did:  giving  to  the  slaveholder  the  entire 
control  where  the  system  was  established,  while 
we  possess  the  power  to  restrain  it  from  going- 
outside  those  limits.  From  the  necessities  of  the 
case  we  should  be  compelled  to  form  just  such  a 
government  as  our  blessed  fathers  gave  us ;  and 
surely  if  they  have  so  made  it,  that  adds  another 
reason  why  we  should  let  slavery  alone  where  it 
exists. 

If  I  saw  a  venomous  snake  crawling  in  the 
road,  any  man  would  say  I  might  seize  the  near- 
est stick  and  kill  it ;  but  if  I  found  that  snake  in 
bed  with  my  children,  that  would  be  another 
question.  I  might  hurt  the  children  more  than  the 
snake,  and  it  might  bite  them.  Much  more,  if  I 
found  it  in  bed  with  my  neighbor's  children,  and 
I  had  bound  myself  by  a  solemn  compact  not  to 
meddle  with  his  children  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  become  me  to  let  that  particular 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  gentleman  alone.  But 
if  there  was  a  iDcd  newly  made  up,  to  which  the 
children  were  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
take  a  batch  of  young  snakes  and  put  them  there 
with  them,  I  take  it  no  man  would  say  there  was 
any  question  how  I  ought  to  decide ! 

That  is  just  the  case.  The  new  Territories  are 
the  newly  made  bed  to  which  our  children  are  to 
go,  and  it  lies  with  the  nation  to  say  whether 
they  shall  have  snakes  mixed  up  with  them  or 
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not.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  much 
hesitation  what  our  policy  should  be. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based  on  the 
idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an  effort  has 
been  made  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as 
neither  right  nor  wrong.  It  is  based  upon  utter 
indifference.  Its  leading  advocate  has  said :  "I 
don't  care  whether  it  be  voted  up  or  down."  "It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents."  "The 
Almighty  has  drawn  a  line  across  this  continent, 
on  one  side  of  which  all  soil  must  forever  be 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  on  the  other  by 
free.".  "When  the  struggle  is  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro,  I  am  for  the  white  man ; 
when  it  is  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile,  I 
am  for  the  negro."  Its  central  idea  is  indiffer- 
ence. It  holds  that  it  makes  no  more  difference 
to  us  whether  the  Territories  become  free  or 
slave  States,  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks 
his  farm,  with  horned  cattle  or  puts  it  into  to- 
bacco. All  recognize  this  policy,  the  plausible 
sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  "popular  sover- 
eignty." 

This  policy  chiefly  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question.  I  believe 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country,  for  it  is  based  on  a  public 
indifference.  There  is  nobody  that  "don't  care." 
All  the  people  do  care,  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  do  not  charge  that  its  author,  when  he  says  he 
"don't  care,"  states  his  individual  opinion ;  he 
only  expresses  his  policy  for  the  government. 
I  understand  that  he  has  never  said,  as  an  in- 
dividual, whether  he  thought  slavery  right  or 
wrong — and  he   is  the  only  man  in  the  nation 
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that  has  not.  Now  such  a  poHcy  may  have  a 
temporary  run;  it  may  spring  up  as  necessary 
to  the  poHtical  prospects  of  some  gentleman — 
but  it  is  utterly  baseless  ;  the  people  are  not  in- 
different, and  it  can  therefore  have  no  durability 
or  permanence. 

But  suppose  it  could !  Then  it  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  public  opinion  that  shall  say, 
"We  don't  care."  There  must  be  a  change  in 
public  opinion ;  the  public  mind  must  be  so  far 
debauched  as  to  square  with  this  policy  of  caring 
not  at  all.  The  people  must  come  to  consider 
this  as  "merely  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents," 
and  to  believe  that  in  some  places  the  Almighty 
has  made  slavery  necessarily  eternal.  This 
policy  can  be  brought  to  prevail  if  the  people 
can  be  brought  round  to  say  honestly,  "We  don't 
care" ;  if  not,  it  can  never  be  maintained.  It  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  that  can  be  done. 

You  are  ready  to  say  it  cannot ;  but  be  not  too 
fast.  Remember  what  a  long  stride  has  been 
taken  since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise !  Do  you  know  of  any  Democrat,  of 
either  branch  of  the  party — do  you  know  one  who 
declares  that  he  believes  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  any  application  to  the  negro? 
Judge  Taney  declares  that  it  has  not,  and  Judge 
Douglas  even  vilifies  me  personally  and  scolds  me 
roundly  for  saying  that  the  Declaration  applies 
to  all  men,  and  that  negroes  are  men.  Is  there 
a  Democrat  here  who  does  not  deny  that  the 
Declaration  applies  to  a  negro?  Do  any  of  you 
know  of  one?  Well,  I  have  tried  before  perhaps 
fifty  audiences,  some  larger  and  some  smaller 
than  this,  to  find  one  such  Democrat,  and  never 
yet  have  I  found  one  who  said  I  did  not  place 
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him  right  in  that.  I  must  assume  that  Democrats 
hold  that ;  and  now  not  one  of  these  Democrats 
can  show  that  he  saia  that  five  years  ago !  I 
venture  to  defy  the  whole  party  to  produce  one 
man  that  ever  uttered  the  behef  that  the  Declara- 
tion did  not  apply  to  negroes  before  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise !  Four  or  five  years 
ago  we  all  thought  negroes  were  men,  and  that 
when  "all  men"  were  named,  negroes  were  in- 
cluded. But  the  whole  Democratic  party  has 
deliberately  taken  negroes  from  the  class  of  men 
and  put  them  in  the  class  of  brutes.  Turn  it  as 
you  will,  it  is  simply  the  truth!  Don't  be  too 
hasty  then  in  saying  that  the  people  cannot  be 
brought  to  this  new  doctrine,  but  note  that  long 
stride.  One  more  as  long  completes  the  journey 
from  where  negroes  are  estimated  as  men  to 
where  they  are  estimated  as  mere  brutes — as 
rightful  property ! 

That  saying,  'Tn  the  struggle  between  the 
white  man  and  the  negro,"  etc.,  which,  I  know, 
came  from  the  same  source  as  this  policy — that 
saying  marks  another  step.  There  is  a  false- 
hood wrapped  up  in  that  statement.  "Tn  the 
struggle  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro," 
assumes  that  there  is  a  struggle,  in  which  either 
the  white  man  must  enslave  the  negro  or  the 
negro  must  enslave  the  white.  There  is  no  such 
struggle.  It  is  merely  an  ingenious  falsehood 
to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  negro.  Let  each 
let  the  other  alone,  and  there  is  no  struggle  about 
it.  If  it  was  like  two  wrecked  seamen  on  a  nar- 
row plank,  where  each  must  push  the  other  off  or 
drown  himself,  I  would  push  the  negro  off — or  a 
white  man  either ;  but  it  is  not :  the  plank  is  large 
enough    for   both.      This   good   earth   is   plenty 
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broad  enough  for  white  man  and  negro  both,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  either  pushing  the  other  off. 

So  that  saying,  "In  the  struggle  between  the 
negro  and  the  crocodile,"  etc.,  is  made  up  from 
the  idea  that  down  where  the  crocodile  inhabits, 
a  white  man  can't  labor ;  it  must  be  nothing  else 
but  crocodile  or  negro;  if  the  negro  does  not,  the 
crocodile  must  possess  the  earth ;  in  that  case  he 
declares  for  the  negro.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  just  this :  As  a  white  man  is  to  a  negro, 
so  is  a  negro  to  a  crocodile ;  and  as  the  negro 
may  rightfully  treat  the  crocodile,  so  may  the 
white  man  rightfully  treat  the  negro.  This  very 
dear  phrase  coined  by  its  author,  and  so  dear  that 
he  deliberately  repeats  it  in  many  speeches,  has  a 
tendency  to  still  further  brutalize  the  negro,  and 
to  bring  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  utter  in- 
difiference  wdiether  men  so  brutalized  are  enslaved 
or  not.  When  that  time  shall  come,  if  ever,  I 
think  that  policy  to  which  I  refer  may  prevail. 
But  I  hope  the  good  free  men  of  this  country 
will  never  allow  it  to  come,  and  until  then  the 
policy  can  never  be  maintained. 

Now.  consider  the  effect  of  this  policy.  We  in 
the  States  are  not  to  care  whether  freedom  or 
slavery  gets  the  better,  but  the  people  in  the  Ter- 
ritories may  care.  They  are  to  decide,  and  they 
may  think  what  they  please ;  it  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents !  But  are  not  the  people  of  the 
Territories  detailed  from  the  States?  If  this 
feeling  of  indifference — this  absence  of  moral 
sense  about  the  question — prevails  in  the  States, 
will  it  not  be  carried  into  the  Territories?  W^ill 
not  every  man  say,  "I  don't  care;  it  is  nothing  to 
me"?  If  any  one  comes  that  wants  slavery, 
must  they  not  say,  "I  don't  care  whether  free- 
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dom  or  slavery  be  voted  up  or  voted  down"  ?  It 
results  at  last  in  nationalizing  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Even  if  fairly  carried  out,  that  policy 
is  just  as  certain  to  nationalize  slavery  as  the 
doctrine  of  Jeff  Davis  himself.  These  are  only 
two  roads  to  the  same  goal,  and  "popular 
sovereignty"  is  just  as  sure,  and  almost  as  short, 
as  the  other. 

What  vx^e  want,  and  all  we  want,  is  to  have 
with  us  the  men  who  think  slavery  wrong.  But 
those  who  say  they  hate  slavery,  and  are  opposed 
to  it,  but  yet  act  with  the  Democratic  party — 
where  are  they  ?  Let  us  apply  a  few  tests.  You 
say  that  you  think  slavery  a  wrong,  but  you 
renounce  all  attempts  to  restrain  it.  Is  there 
anything  else  that  you  think  wrong,  that  you  are 
not  willing  to  deal  with  as  a  wrong?  Why  are 
you  so  careful,  so  tender  of  this  one  wrong  and 
no  other?  You  will  not  let  us  do  a  single  thing 
as  if  it  was  wrong;  there  is  no  place  where  you 
will  allow  it  to  be  even  called  wrong.  We  must 
not  call  it  wrong  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is 
not  there,  and  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the 
slave  States,  because  it  is  there ;  we  must  not  call 
it  wrong  in  politics,  because  that  is  bringing 
morality  into  politics,  and  we  must  not  call  it 
wrong  in  the  pulpit,  because  that  is  bringing 
politics  into  religion ;  we  m.ust  not  bring  it  into 
the  tract  society,  or  other  societies,  because  those 
are  such  unsuitable  places,  and  there  is  no  single 
place,  according  to  you,  where  this  wrong  can 
properly  be  called  wrong. 

Perhaps  you  will  plead  that  if  the  people  of  the 
slave  States  should  of  themselves  set  on  foot  an 
effort  for  emancipation,  you  would  wish  them 
success   and  bid  them   God-speed,     Let  us  test 
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that!  In  1858  the  emancipation  party  of  Mis- 
souri, with  Frank  Blair  at  their  head,  tried  to 
get  up  a  movement  for  that  purpose ;  and,  having 
started  a  party,  contested  the  State.  Blair  was 
beaten,  apparently  if  not  truly,  and  when  the 
news  came  to  Connecticut,  you,  who  knew  that 
Frank  Blair  was  taking  hold  of  this  thing  by  the 
right  end,  and  doing  the  only  thing  that  you  say 
can  properly  be  done  to  remove  this  wrong — did 
you  bow  your  heads  in  sorrow  because  of  that 
defeat?  Do  you,  any  of  you,  know  one  single 
Democrat  that  showed  sorrow  over  that  result? 
Not  one !  On  the  contrary,  every  man  threw 
up  his  hat,  and  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
"Hooray  for  Democracy !" 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Republicans  desire  to 
place  this  great  question  of  slavery  on  the  very 
basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  and  no 
other.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  "our 
fathers  who  framed  this  government  under  which 
we  live"  looked  on  slavery  as  wrong,  and  so 
framed  it  and  everything  about  it  as  to  square 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
necessities  arising  from  its  existence  permitted. 
In  forming  the  Constitution  they  found  the  slave- 
trade  existing,  capital  invested  in  it,  fields  de- 
pending upon  it  for  labor,  and  the  whole  system 
resting  upon  the  importation  of  slave  labor. 
They  therefore  did  not  prohibit  the  slave-trade 
at  once,  but  they  gaye  the  power  to  prohibit  it 
after  twenty  years.  Why  was  this  ?  What  other 
foreign  trade  did  they  treat  in  that  way  ?  Would 
they  have  done  this  if  they  had  not  thought 
slavery  wrong? 

Another  thing  was  done  by  some  of  the  same 
men  who    framed   the   Constitution,   and   after- 
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ward  adopted  as  their  own  act  by  the  first  Con- 
gress held  under  that  Constitution,  of  which 
many  of  the  framers  were  members — they  pro- 
hibited the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
Thus  the  same  men,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, cut  off  the  supply  and  prohibited  the 
spread  of  slavery ;  and  both  acts  show  conclu- 
sively that  they  considered  that  the  thing  was 
wrong. 

If  additional  proof  is  wanting,  it  can  be  found 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution.  When 
men  are  framing  a  supreme  law  and  chart  of 
government  to  secure  blessings  and  prosperity 
to  untold  generations  yet  to  come,  they  use  lan- 
guage as  short  and  direct  and  plain  as  can  be 
found  to  express  their  meaning.  In  all  matters 
but  this  of  slavery  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion used  the  very  clearest,  shortest,  and  most 
direct  language.  But  the  Constitution  alludes  to 
slavery  three  times  without  mentioning  it  once ! 
The  language  used  becomes  ambiguous,  round- 
about,  and  mystical.  They  speak  of  the  "im- 
migration of  persons,"  and  mean  the  importation 
of  slaves,  but  do  not  say  so.  In  establishing  a 
basis  of  representation  they  say  "all  other  per- 
sons," when  they  mean  to  say  slaves.  Why  did 
they  not  use  the  shortest  phrase?  In  providing 
for  the  return  of  fugitives  they  say  "persons 
held  to  service  or  labor."  If  they  had  said 
"slaves,"  it  would  have  been  plainer  and  less 
liable  to  misconstruction.  Why  didn't  they  do  it? 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  done  on  purpose. 
Only  one  reason  is  possible,  and  that  is  supplied 
us  by  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  conceive  of  any 
other.     They  expected  and  desired  that  the  sys- 
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tern  would  come  to  an  end,  and  meant  that  when 
it  did  the  Constitution  should  not  show  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  slave  in  this  good  free  country  of 
ours. 

I  will  dwell  on  that  no  longer.  I  see  the  signs 
of  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  bearing  of  their  political  adversaries.  A 
great  deal  of  this  war  with  us  nowadays  is  mere 
bushwhacking.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
Napoleon's  cavalry  had  charged  again  and  again 
upon  the  unbroken  squares  of  British  infantry, 
at  last  they  were  giving  up  the  attempt,  and 
going  off  in  disorder,  when  some  of  the  officers, 
in  mere  vexation  and  complete  despair,  fired  their 
pistols  at  those  solid  squares.  The  Democrats 
are  in  that  sort  of  extreme  desperation ;  it  is 
nothing  else.  I  will  take  up  a  few  of  these  argu- 
ments. 

There  is  "the  irrepressible  conflict."  How 
they  rail  at  Seward  for  that  saying !  They  re- 
peat it  constantly ;  and  although  the  proof  has 
been  thrust  under  their  noses  again  and  again 
that  almost  every  good  man  since  the  formation 
of  our  government  has  uttered  that  same  senti- 
ment, from  General  Washington,  who  "trusted 
that  we  should  yet  have  a  confederacy  of  free 
states,"  with  Jefferson,  Jay,  Monroe,  down  to  the 
latest  days,  yet  they  refuse  to  notice  that  at  all, 
and  persist  in  railing  at  Seward  for  saying  it. 
Even  Roger  A.  Pryor,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  uttered  the  same  sentiment  in  almost 
the  same  language,  and  yet  so  little  offense  did  it 
give  the  Democrats  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Wash- 
ington to  edit  the  States — the  Douglas  organ 
there,  Vvhile  Douglas  goes  into  hydrophobia  and 
spasms  of  rage  because  Seward  dared  to  repeat 
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it.  That  is  what  I  call  bushwhacking — a  sort  of 
argument  that  they  must  know  any  child  can  see 
through. 

Another  is  John  Brown !  You  stir  up  insur- 
rections ;  you  invade  the  South !  John  Brown ! 
Harper's  Ferry!  Why.  John  Brown  was  not  a 
Republican !  You  have  never  implicated  a  single 
Republican  in  that  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise. 
We  tell  you  if  any  member  of  the  Republican 
party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  you 
do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are  in- 
excusable not  to  designate  the  man  and  prove  the 
fact.  H  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable 
to  assert  it,  and  especially  to  persist  in  the  as- 
sertion after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make 
the  proof.  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting 
in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  true 
is  simply  malicious  slander.  Some  of  you  admit 
that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encovir- 
aged  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair ;  but  still  insist 
that  our  doctrines  and  declarations  necessarily 
lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We 
know  we  hold  to  no  doctrines  and  make  no 
declarations  which  were  not  held  to  and  made  by 
our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  and  we  cannot  see  how  declara- 
tions that  were  patriotic  when  they  made  them 
are  villainous  when  we  make  them.  You  never 
dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  that  affair — and 
I  will  say  frankly  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  your 
character  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  you 
would.  You  had  just  been  soundly  thrashed  in 
elections  in  several  States,  and  others  were  soon 
to  come.  You  rejoiced  at  the  occasion,  and  only 
were  troubled  that  there  were  not  three  times  as 
many  killed  in  the  affair.     You  were  in  evident 
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glee;  there  was  no  sorrow  for  the  killed  nor  for 
the  peace  of  Virginia  disturbed;  you  were  re- 
joicing that  by  charging  Republicans  with  this 
thing  you  might  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  New 
York  and  the  other  States.  You  pulled  that 
string  as  tightly  as  you  could,  but  your  very 
generous  and  worthy  expectations  were  not  quite 
fulfilled.  Each  Republican  knew  that  the  charge 
was  a  slander  as  to  himself  at  least,  and  was  not 
inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  It 
was  mere  bushwhacking,  because  you  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  You  are  still  on  that  track,  and  I 
say,  Go,  on !  If  you  think  you  can  slander  a 
woman  into  loving  you,  or  a  man  into  voting  for 
you,  try  it  till  you  are  satisfied. 

Another  specimen  of  this  bushwhacking — that 
"shoe  strike."  Now  be  it  understood  that  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  all  about  the  matter.  I  am 
merely  going  to  speculate  a  little  about  some  of 
its  phases,  and  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
a  system  of  labor  prevails  in  New  England  under 
which  laborers  can  strike  when  they  want  to, 
where  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged 
to  labor  whether  you  pay  them  or  not !  I  like  the 
system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants  to, 
and  wish  it  might  prevail  everywhere.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  slavery  is  just 
here.  What  is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer? 
I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man 
free  to  acquire  property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some 
will  get  wealthy.  I  don't  believe  in  a  law  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  getting  rich ;  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose 
any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the 
humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with 
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everybody  else.  When  one  starts  poor,  as  most 
do  in  the  race  of  hfe,  free  society  is  such  that  he 
knows  he  can  better  his  condition ;  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer,  maul- 
ing rails,  at  work  on  a  flatboat — just  what  might 
happen  to  any  poor  man's  son.  I  want  every 
man  to  have  the  chance — and  I  believe  a  black 
man  is  entitled  to  it — in  which  he  can  better  his 
condition — when  he  may  look  forward  and  hope 
to  be  a  hired  laborer  this  year  and  the  next,  work 
for  himself  afterward,  and  finally  to  hire  men 
to  work  for  him.  That  is  the  true  system.  Up 
here  in  New  England  you  have  a  soil  that 
scarcely  sprouts  black-eyed  beans,  and  yet  where 
will  you  find  wealthy  miCn  so  wealthy,  and  poverty 
so  rarely  in  extremity?  There  is  n^t  another 
such  place  on  earth !  I  desire  that  if  you  get  too 
thick  here,  and  find  it  hard  to  better  your  condi- 
tion on  this  soil,  you  may  have  a  chance  to  strike 
out  and  go  somewhere  else,  where  you  may  not 
be  degraded,  nor  have  your  family  corrupted 
by  forced  rivalry  with  negro  slaves.  I  want  you 
to  have  a  clean  bed  and  no  snakes  in  it !  Then 
you  can  better  your  condition,  and  so  it  may  go 
on  and  on  in  one  ceaseless  round  so  long  as  man 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now  to  come  back  to  this  shoe  strike.  If,  as 
the  senator  from  Illinois  asserts,  this  is  caused 
by  withdravs^al  of  Southern  votes,  consider  briefly 
how  you  will  meet  the  difficulty.  You  have  done 
nothing,  and  have  protested  that  you  have  done 
nothing  to  injure  the  South;  and  yet  to  get  back 
the  shoe  trade,  you  must  leave  ofif  doing  some- 
thing that  you  are  now  doing.     What  is  it  ?    You 
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must  stop  thinking  slavery  wrong.  Let  your  in- 
stitutions be  wholly  changed ;  let  your  State 
constitutions  be  subverted ;  glorify  slavery ;  and 
so  you  will  get  back  the  shoe  trade — for  what? 
You  have  brought  owned  labor  with  it  to  compete 
with  your  own  labor,  to  underwork  you,  and  de- 
grade you.  Are  you  ready  to  get  back  the  trade 
on  these  terms  ? 

But  the  statement  is  not  correct.  You  have 
not  lost  that  trade ;  orders  were  never  better  than 
now.  Senator  Mason,  a  Democrat,  comes  into 
the  Senate  in  homespun,  a  proof  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  has  actually  begun.  But  orders 
are  the  same.  Your  factories  have  not  struck 
work,  neither  those  where  they  make  anything 
for  coats,  nor  for  pants,  nor  for  shirts,  nor  for 
ladies'  dresses.  Mr.  Mason  has  not  reached  the 
manufacturers  who  ought  to  have  made  him  a 
coat  and  pants.  To  make  his  proof  good  for 
anything,  he  should  have  come  into  the  Senate 
barefoot. 

Another  bushwhacking  contrivance — simply 
that,  nothing  else !  I  find  a  good  many  people 
who  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
Southern  trade.  Now,  either  these  people  are 
sincere,  or  they  are  not.  I  will  speculate  a  little 
about  that.  If  they  are  sincere,  and  are  moved 
by  any  real  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  Southern 
trade,  they  will  simply  get  their  names  on  the 
white  list,  and  then  instead  of  persuading  Repub- 
licans to  do  likewise,  they  will  be  glad  to  keep 
you  away.  Don't  you  see  they  thus  shut  off 
competition?  They  would  not  be  whispering 
around  to  Republicans  to  come  in  and  share  the 
profits  with  them.  But  if  they  are  not  sincere, 
and  are  merely  trying  to   fool  Republicans  out 
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of  their  votes,  they  will  grow  very  anxious  about 
your  pecuniary  prospects  ;  they  are  afraid  you  are 
going  to  get  broken  up  and  ruined ;  they  did  not 
care  about  Democratic  votes — oh,  no,  no,  no! 
You  must  judge  which  class  those  belong  to 
whom  you  meet.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
from  the  facts. 

Let  us  notice  some  more  of  the  stale  charges 
against  Republicans.  You  say  we  are  sectional. 
We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your 
proof ;  and  what  is  it  ?  Why,  that  our  party  has 
no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in 
your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true ;  but 
does  it  prove  the  issue?  If  it  does,  then  in  case 
we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to 
get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease 
to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  escape  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ? 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we 
have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes 
in  your  section  this  very  year.  The  fact  that  we 
get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault 
in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and 
remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by 
some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do 
repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the 
fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you 
ought  to  have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our  principle,  put 
in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the 
benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object,  then  our 
principle  and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are 
justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle, 
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put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section ;  and 
so  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  chal- 
lenge? No?  Then  you  really  believe  that  the 
principle  which  our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live  thought  so  clearly 
right  as  to  adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and 
again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is,  in  fact,  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation 
without  a  moment's  consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the 
warning  against  sectional  parties  given  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less  than  eight 
years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he 
had,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  approved 
and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, which  act  embodied  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment upon  that  subject  up  to  and  at  the  very 
moment  he  penned  that  warning;  and  about  one 
year  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that 
he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that 
v/e  should  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of  free 
States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectional- 
ism has  since  arisen  upon  this  same  subject,  is 
that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us, 
or  in  our  hands  against  you  ?  Could  Washington 
himself  speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that 
sectionalism  upon  us  who  sustain  his  policy,  or 
upon  you  who  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that 
warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to 
you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the 
right  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently 
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conservative — while  we  are  revolutionary,  de- 
structive, or  something  of  that  sort.  What  is 
conservatism?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old 
and  tried  against  the  new  and  untried  ?  We  stick 
to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the 
point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live;  while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and 
scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist 
upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you 
disap^ree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  sub- 
stitute shall  be ;  you  have  considerable  variety 
of  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy 
of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you  are  for  reviving 
the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  congressional 
slave  code  for  the  Territories  ;  some  for  Congress 
forbidding  the  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery 
within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintaining  slavery 
in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some 
for  the  "great  principle"  that  if  one  man  would 
enslave  another,  no  third  man  should  object,  fan- 
tastically called  "popular  sovereignty" ;  but  never 
a  man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories  according  to 
the  practice  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live.  Not  one  of  all 
your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an 
advocate  in  the  century  within  which  our  govern- 
ment originated.  And  yet  you  draw  yourselves 
up  and  say,  "We  are  eminently  conservative." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this 
great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace  and  in  har- 
mony one  with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do 
our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  pro- 
voked, let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill 
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temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  people  will 
not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con- 
sider their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can. 
Judging  by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  sub- 
ject and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let 
us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  them?  We  know 
they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned. 
Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now. 
Will  it  satisfy  them  if  in  the  future  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections? 
We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know  because  we 
know  we  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge 
and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  them? 
Simply  this :  we  must  not  only  let  them  alone, 
but  we  must  somehow  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This  we  know  by  experi- 
ence is  no  easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to 
convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our 
platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly  pro- 
tested our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has 
had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  un- 
availing to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt 
to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means 
all  failing,  what  will  convince  them?  This,  and 
this  only:  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.     And  this  must  be  done 
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thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place  our- 
selves avowedly  with  them.  Douglas's  new  sedi- 
tion law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppress- 
ing all  declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or 
in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their 
fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must 
pull  down  our  free-State  constitutions.  The 
whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  of  all  taint 
of  opposition  to  slavery  before  they  will  cease 
to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 
So  long  as  we  call  slavery  wrong,  whenever  a 
slave  runs  away  they  will  overlook  the  obvious 
fact  that  he  ran  because  he  was  oppressed,  and 
declare  that  he  was  stolen  ®ff.  Whenever  a 
master  cuts  his  slaves  with  the  lash,  and  they  cry 
out  under  it,  he  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  negroes  cry  out  because  they  are  hurt, 
and  insist  that  they  were  put  up  to  it  by  some 
rascally  Abolitionist. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  they  do  not  state  their 
case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would 
probably  say  to  us :  "Let  us  alone ;  do  nothing  to 
us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery." 
But  we  do  let  them  alone, — have  never  disturbed 
them, — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet  in  terms 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free-State  con- 
stitutions. Yet  those  constitutions  declare  the 
wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis 
than  do  all  other  sayings  against  it ;  and  when  all 
these  other  sayings  shall  have  been  silenced,  the 
overthrow    of    these    constitutions    will    be    de- 
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manded,  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not 
demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding 
what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they 
can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short  of  this  con- 
summation. Holding,  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is 
morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot 
cease  to  demand  full  national  recognition  of  it 
as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any 
ground  save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong. 
If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitutions against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is 
right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — 
its  universality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly 
insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All 
they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily 
grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking 
it  right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy. 
Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being 
right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we 
yield  to  them?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their 
view,  and  against  our  own?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can 
we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet 
afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that 
much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its 
actual  presence  in  the  nation ;  but  can  we,  while 
our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into 
the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here 
in  these  free  States?    If  our  sense  of  duty  for- 
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bids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly 
and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of 
those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith  we  are 
so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — contriv- 
ances such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong:  vain  as  the 
search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living 
man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of  "don't 
care"  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do 
care ;  such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true 
Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the 
divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the 
righteous  to  repentance ;  such  as  invocations  to 
Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what 
Washington  said  and  undo  what  Washington 
did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by 
false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from 
it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government, 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it. 

"Popular  Sovereignty"  the  Sugar-Coated 
Slavery  Pill. 

Abstract    of    Speech    at    Norwich,    Conn. 
March  9,  i860. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery 
is  the  question,  the  all-absorbing  topic,  of  the 
day.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us — and  by  that  I 
mean,  not  the  Republican  party  alone,  but  the 
whole  American  people,  here  and  elsewhere — all 
of  us  wish  the  question  settled — wish  it  out  of 
the  way. 
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It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the  adjust- 
ment and  the  giving  of  necessary  attention  to 
other  questions  of  national  housekeeping.  The 
people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled. 
And  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not  yet  agreed 
how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that 
it  was  settled,  but  every  time  it  breaks  out  afresh 
and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was  settled, 
our  fathers  hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
but  it  did  not  stay  settled.  Then  the  compromise 
of  1850  was  declared  to  be  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties, 
each  in  national  convention,  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  settlement  made  by  the  com- 
promises of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would 
last  forever.  Yet  how  long  before  it  was  un- 
settled again?  It  broke  out  again  in  1854,  and 
blazed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever  before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested 
since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some 
fault  about  them.  There  must  be  some  inade- 
quacy in  their  very  nature  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  where  that  fault — that  inadequacy  is, 
but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  past  experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  re- 
peated failures  is  that  our  best  and  greatest  men 
have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  this 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  for- 
ward small  cures  for  great  sores — plasters  too 
small  to  cover  the  wound.  This  is  one  reason 
that  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so 
evanescent. 
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Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  About 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  are  slaves.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  owners  is  that  of  property,  and 
nothing  else — it  induces  them  to  insist  upon  all 
that  will  favorably  affect  its  value  as  property,  to 
demand  laws  and  institutions  and  a  public  policy 
that  shall  increase  and  secure  its  value,  and  make 
it  durable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade  them  that 
there  is  no  wrong  in  it. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North 
slavery  does  not  exist,  and  we  see  it  through  no 
such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to  think 
that  slaves  are  human  beings ;  men,  not  property ; 
that  some  of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about 
men  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  apply  to 
them  as  well  as  to  us.  We  think  slavery  a  great 
moral  wrong ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  the 
right  to  touch  it  where  it  exists,  we  wish  to  treat 
it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Territories  where  our  votes 
will  reach  it.  Now  these  two  ideas,  the  property 
idea  that  slavery  is  right,  and  the  idea  that  it  is 
wrong,  come  into  collision,  and  do  actually  pro- 
duce that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward 
has  been  so  roundly  abused  for  mentioning.  The 
two  ideas  conflict,  and  must  conflict. 

There  are  but  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery 
that  can  be  at  all  maintained.  The  first,  based 
upon  the  property  view  that  slavery  is  right,  con- 
forms to  the  idea  throughout,  and  demands  that 
we  shall  do  everything  for  it  that  we  ought  to  do 
if  it  were  right.  The  other  policy  is  one  that 
squares  with  the  idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and 
it  consists  in  doing  everything  that  we  ought  to 
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do  if  it  is  wrong.  I  don't  mean  that  we  ought  to 
attack  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it  seems  that 
if  we  were  to  form  a  government  anew,  in  view 
of  the  actual  presence  of  slavery  we  should  find 
it  necessary  to  frame  just  such  a  government  as 
our  fathers  did — giving  to  the  slaveholder  the 
entire  control  where  the  system  was  established, 
while  we  possessed  the  power  to  restrain  it  from 
going  outside  those  limits. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based  upon  the 
idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an  effort  has 
been  made  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as 
neither  right  nor  wrong.  Its  central  idea  is  in- 
difference. It  holds  that  it  makes  no  more  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  the  Territories  become 
free  or  slave  States  than  whether  my  neighbor 
stocks  his  farm  with  horned  cattle  or  puts 
it  into  tobacco.  All  recognize  this  policy,  the 
plausible  sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  "popular 
sovereignty." 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  this 
policy  at  length,  and  then  made  a  manly  vindica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  all  elements 
to  free  our  country  from  its  present  rule,  and 
closed  with  an  eloquent  exhortation  for  each  and 
every  one  to  do  his  duty  without  regard  to  the 
sneers  and  slanders  of  our  political  opponents. 
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Reply  to  the  Committee  Informing  Him  of 
His  Nomination  for  President  by  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

May  19,  i860. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
RepubHcan  National  Convention,  and  all  the 
people  represented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks 
for  the  high  honor  done  me,  which  you  now 
formally  announce.  Deeply  and  even  painfully 
sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  in- 
separable from  this  high  honor — a  responsibility 
which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some 
one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experi- 
enced statesmen  whose  distinguished  names 
were  before  the  convention — I  shall,  by  your 
leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the 
convention,  denominated  the  platform,*  and 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay 
respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not 
doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you,  and  each  of  you,  by  the  hand. 

Acceptance  of  Nomination  as  President. 

Letter    to    George    Ashmun    and    Others. 

Springfield,  III.     May  23,  i860. 
Hon.  George  Ashmun, 

President   of   the   Republican   National   Con- 
vention. 
Sir:  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  bj 

*  See   succeeding   pages. 
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the  convention  over  which  you  presided,  and  of 
which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the  letter  of 
yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
convention  for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments 
which  accompanies  your  letter  meets  my  ap- 
proval ;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate 
or  disregard  it  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
all  who  were  represented  in  the  convention — to 
the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
people  of  the  nation ;  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  all — I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
operate for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles 
declared  by  the  convention. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of 
the  Republican  electors  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  fol- 
lowing declarations: 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four 
years  has  fully  established  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  organization  and  perpetuation  of  the  Republican 
party;  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence 
are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional 
triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promul- 
gated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  Constitution  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions,  and  that 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
the  union  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its 
unprecedented  increase  in  population,  its  surprising 
development  of  material  resources,  its  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,  and  its  honor 
abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  dis- 
union, come  from  whatever  source  they  may.  And  we 
congratulate  the  country  that  no  Republican  member  of 
Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  the  threats  of 
disunion  so  often  made  by  Democratic  members  with- 
out rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their  political  as- 
sociates; and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascendancy,  as 
denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  government,  and 
as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  re- 
buke and  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to 
that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the 
soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  und^r  what 
pretext,    is  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  administration  has 
far  exceeded  our  worst  apprehensions  in  its  measure- 
less subserviency  to  the  exactions  of  a  sectional  in- 
terest, as  especially  evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to 
force  the  infamous  Lecompton  constitution  upon  the 
protesting  people  of  Kansas,  in  construing  the  personal 
relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  ■  an 
unqualified  property  in  persons;  in  its  attempted  en- 
forcement everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the 
intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Federal  courts, 
of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest; 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power 
intrusted  to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless 
extravagance  which  pervades  every  department  of  the 
Federal  Government;  that  a  return  to  rigid  economy 
and  accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the  sys- 
tematic   plunder    of    the    public    treasury    by    favored 
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partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  developments  of 
frauds  and  corruptions  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show 
that  an  entire  change  of  administration  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its 
own  force,  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political 
heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is  revolu- 
tionary in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our 
Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in 
all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  "no  person 
should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  it  becomes  our  duty, 
by  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary 
to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against 
all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States 

9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided 
by  perversion  of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age; 
and  v/e  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that 
execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  gov- 
ernors, of  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  Territories,  we 
find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic 
principle  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty 
embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  under  the  constitution  recently 
formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  General  Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as 
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to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  whole  coitntry;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  working-men 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices,  to 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for 
their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to 
others  of  the  public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and 
against  any  view  of  the  free-homestead  policy  which 
regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  public 
bounty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House 

14.  That  the  national  Republican  party  is  opposed  to 
any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  or  any  State 
legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto 
accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be 
abridged  or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and 
efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  of  a  national  character,  required 
for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an  existing  com- 
merce, are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified 
by  the  obligation  of  government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render 
immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction;  and  that, 
as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should 
be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive 
principles  and  views,  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all 
citizens,  however  differing  on  other  questions,  who 
substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and 
support. 
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The  Cause,  Not  the  Man. 

Remarks  at   Springfield,   III.    August     14, 
i860. 

My  Fellow-citkens:  I  appear  among  you  upon 
this  occasion  with  no  intention  of  making  a 
speech. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  since  I  have  been 
placed  in  my  present  position  to  make  no 
speeches.  This  assemblage  having  been  drawn 
together  at  the  place  of  my  residence,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  wish  of  those  constituting  this  vast 
assembly  to  see  me ;  and  it  is  certainly  my  wish  to 
see  all  of  you.  I  appear  upon  the  ground  here  at 
this  time  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  my- 
self the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  and  en- 
abling you  to  see  me. 

I  confess  with  gratitude,  De  it  understood,  that 
I  did  not  suppose  my  appearance  among  you 
would  create  the  tumult  which  I  now  witness.  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  manifestation  of 
your  feelings.  I  am  grateful,  because  it  is  a 
tribute  such  as  can  be  paid  to  no  man  as  a  man ; 
it  is  the  evidence  that  four  years  from  this  time 
you  will  give  a  like  manifestation  to  the  next  man 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  on  the 
questions  that  now  agitate  the  public ;  and  it  is 
because  you  will  then  fight  for  this  cause  as  you 
do  now,  or  with  even  greater  ardor  than  now, 
though  I  be  dead  and  gone,  that  I  most  pro- 
foundly and  sincerely  thank  you. 

Having  said  this  much,  allow  me  now  to  say 
that  it  is  my  wish  that  you  will  hear  this  public 
discussion  by  others  of  our  friends  who  are 
present  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  you,  and 
that  you  will  kindly  let  me  be  silent. 
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Charity  Towards  Political  Opponents. 

Remarks  at  Springfield,  III.,  at  a  Celebra- 
tion OF  His  Election.     November  20,  i860. 

Friends  and  FeUozv-citi::cns:  Please  excuse  me 
on  this  occasion  from  making  a  speech.  I  thank 
yon  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  thought 
fit  by  their  votes  to  indorse  the  Republican  cause. 
I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  which  has  thus 
far  attended  that  cause.  Yet  in  all  our  rejoic- 
ings, let  us  neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard 
feelings  toward  any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  has 
differed  with  us.  Let  us  at  all  times  remember 
that  all  American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a  com- 
mon country,  and  should  dwell  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  feeling.  Let  me  again  beg 
you  to  accept  my  thanks,  and  to  excuse  me  from 
further  speaking  at  this  time. 

Political  Opponents  in  the  Cabinet. 

Editorial  in  the  Illinois  Journal.     December 
12,  i860. 

We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed 
purpose  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into 
his  cabinet  two  or  three  Southern  gentlemen 
from  the  parties  opposed  to  him  politically,  that 
we  are  prompted  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

First.  Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentleman  of 
character  would  accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet? 

Second.  If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  sur- 
render to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on 
the  political  differences  between  them ;  or  do  they 
enter  upon  the  administration  in  open  opposition 
to  each  other? 
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Farewell  to  Home  Folks. 

Remarks  to  Springfield  Neighbors  on  Leav- 
ing FOR  Washington.     February  ii,  1861. 

My  Friends:  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I 
owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and 
one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 
or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  canno^  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you, 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  com- 
mending you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Union:  It  Rests  with 
the  People. 

Remarks  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.     February  ii, 
1861. 

Governor  Morton  and  FeUoiv-citi;:ens  of  the 
State  of  Indiana:  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you 
for  this  magnificent  reception ;  and  while  I  cannot 
take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus 
paid,  more  than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere 
instrument — an  accidental  instrument  perhaps  I 
should  say — of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  magnificent  reception,  and  as  such 
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most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  have 
been  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in 
behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in 
all  of  which  you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and, 
as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will  have,  one 
and  inseparably,  my  hearty  cooperation.  While 
I  do  not  expect,  upon  this  occasion,  or  until  1  get 
to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  that  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union 
there  needs  but  one  single  thing,  the  hearts  of  a 
people  like  yours.  When  the  people  rise  in  mass 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of  this 
country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  "The  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  them."  In  all  trying  posi- 
tions in  which  I  shall  be  placed,  and  doubtless  I 
shall  be  placed  in  many  such  my  reliance  will  be 
upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever, 
that  it  is  your  business,  and  not  mine ;  that  if  the 
union  of  these  States  and  the  liberties  of  this  peo- 
ple shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these  United 
States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time. 
It  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the 
Union  and  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me. 
I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not 
with  office-seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question : 
Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this 
country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  ? 
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The  Union:  Is  It  a  Marriage  Bond  or  a  Free 
Love  Arrangement? 

Remarks   to   the    Indiana    Legislature,    at 
Indianapolis.     February  12,  1861. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana:  I  am 
here  to  thank  you  much  for  this  magnificent  wel- 
come, and  still  more  for  the  generous  support 
given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which 
I  think  is  the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  whole  world.  Solomon  says 
there  is  "a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men 
wrangle  by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that 
they  mean  the  same  thing,  while  using  the 
same  word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they 
would  keep  silence.  The  words  "coercion" 
and  "invasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days,  and 
often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us 
make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let 
us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from 
dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  who 
certainly  deprecate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is 
"coercion"  ?  What  is  "invasion"  ?  Would  the 
marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  in- 
tent toward  them,  be  "invasion"?  I  certainly 
think  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  "coercion"  also  if 
the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit. 
But  if  the  United  States  should  merely  hold  and 
retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even 
withhold  the  mails  from  places  where  they  were 
habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  of  these 
things  be   "invasion"   or   "coercion"?      Do   our 
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professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully 
resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasion, 
understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  coercion  or  in- 
vasion of  a  State?  If  so,  their  idea  of  means  to 
preserve  the  object  of  their  great  affection  would 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick, 
the  little  pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much 
too  large  for  them  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the 
Union  as  a  family  relation  would  seem  to  be  no 
regular  marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  "free-love" 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  only  on  "passional 
attraction."  By  the  way,  in  what  consists  the 
special  sacredness  of  a  State?  I  speak  not  of 
the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union  by 
the  Constitution ;  for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all 
recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State  can- 
not carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of 
that  assumed  primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule 
all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and  ruin  all  which  is 
larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in 
a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than 
the  county?  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be 
an  exchange  of  rights  upon  principle?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more 
than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil  and 
population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce 
a  proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself  in 
the  most  arbitrary  way?  What  mysterious 
right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of 
country  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a 
State?  Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any- 
thing; I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  you  to 
consider.    And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 
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Good  Will  to  the  South. 

Remarks  at  Reception   by  the   Mayor  and 

Citizens  of  Cincinnati,   Ohio.     February 

12,  1861. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  at  the  capital  of  Indiana,  I  said 
to  myself  I  have  never  seen  so  many  people  as- 
sembled together  in  winter  weather.  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  say  that.  But  it  is  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected — that  this  great 
city  of  Cincinnati  would  thus  acquit  herself  on 
such  an  occasion.  My  friends,  I  am  entirely 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  recep- 
tion which  has  been  given,  I  will  not  say  to  me, 
but  to  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you,  one 
and  all,  for  it. 

■  I  am  reminded  by  the  address  of  your  worthy 
mayor  that  this  reception  is  given  not  by  any 
one  political  party,  and  even  if  I  had  not  been 
so  reminded  by  his  Honor  I  could  not  have 
failed  to  know  the  fact  by  the  extent  of  the 
multitude  I  see  before  me  now.  I  could  not 
look  upon  this  vast  assemblage  without  being 
made  aware  that  all  parties  were  united  in  this 
reception.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  as  it 
should  have  been  if  Senator  Douglas  had  been 
elected.  It  is  as  it  should  have  been  if  Mr.  Bell 
had  been  elected;  as  it  should  have  been  if  Mr. 
Breckinridge  had  been  elected ;  as  it  should  ever 
be  when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
stitutionally elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  what  has 
occurred  here  to-day  could  not  have  occurred  in 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with- 
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out  the  influence  of  the  free  institutions  which 
we  have  unceasingly  enjoyed  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  people  can  turn 
out  and  enjoy  this  day  precisely  as  they  please, 
save  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  our  land. 

I  hope  that,  although  we  have  some  threaten- 
ing national  difficulties  now — I  hope  that  while 
these  free  institutions  shall  continue  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  millions  of  free  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  see  repeated  every  four 
years  what  we  now  witness. 

In  a  few  short  years  I,  and  every  other  indi- 
vidual man  who  is  now  living,  will  pass  away ;  I 
hope  that  our  national  difficulties  will  also  pass 
away ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  in  the  streets  of 
Cincinnati — good  ,old  Cincinnati — for  centuries 
to  come,  once  every  four  years,  her  people  give 
such  a  reception  as  this  to  the  constitutionally 
elected  President  of  the  whole  United  States.  I 
hope  you  shall  all  join  in  that  reception,  and  that 
you  shall  also  welcome  your  brethren  from 
across  the  river  to  participate  in  it.  We  will 
welcome  them  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  no 
matter  where  they  are  from.  From  away  South 
we  shall  extend  them  a  cordial  good  will,  when 
our  present  difficulties  shall  have  been  forgotten 
and  blown  to  the  winds  forever. 

I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in  Cin- 
cinnati. That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late 
presidential  election.  On  that  occasion,  in  a 
playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  ad- 
dressed much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians. 
I  gave  my  opinion  that  we  as  Republicans  would 
ultimately  beat  them  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
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pould  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating 
Senator  Douglas  for  the  presidency  than  they 
could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not,  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  the  result  has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever 
I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected 
they  would  be  treated  after  they  should  have 
been  beaten ;  and  now  I  wish  to  recall  their  at- 
tention to  what  I  then  said  upon  that  subject.  I 
then  said,  "When  we  do  as  we  say, — beat  you, — 
you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with 
you.  I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  opposition,  what  we  mean  to  do 
with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfcxC  with  your  in- 
stitutions ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise 
of  the  Constitution ;  and.  in  a  word,  coming  back 
to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far 
as  degenerate  men — if  we  have  degenerated — 
may,  according  to  the  examples  of  those  noble 
fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison. 
We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as 
we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  other 
than  the  dift'erence  of  circumstances.  We  mean 
to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you 
have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  ac- 
cordingly." 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky !  —  friends  !  — 
brethren !  may  I  call  you  in  my  new  position  ?  I 
see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to  retract 
a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be 
assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  have  you, 
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who  agree  with  him  who  now  addresses  you  in 
political  sentiment — have  you  ever  entertained 
other  sentiments  toward  our  brethren  of  Ken- 
tucky than  those  I  have  expressed  to  you?  If 
not,  then  why  shall  we  not,  as  heretofore,  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  brethren  again, 
living  in  peace  and  harmony  again  one  with  an- 
other? I  take  your  response  as  the  most  reliable 
evidence  that  it  may  be  so,  trusting,  through  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people,  on  all  sides 
of  all  rivers  in  America,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  who  has  never  deserted  us,  that  we  shall 
again  be  brethren,  forgetting  all  parties,  ignor- 
ing all  parties.  My  friends,  I  now  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Against  Restriction  of  Immigration. 

Remarks  to  Germans  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
February  12,  1861. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  and  those  whom 
you  represent  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid 
me  by  tendering  me  this  address.  In  so  far  as 
there  is  an  allusion  to  our  present  national  dif- 
ficulties, which  expresses,  as  you  have  said,  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  present,  I  shall  have  to 
beg  pardon  for  not  entering  fully  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  the  address  you  have  now  read 
suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
constituents — to  you,  gentlsmen,  that  I  should 
wait  until  the  last  moment  for  a  development  of 
the  present  national  difficulties  before  I  express 
myself  decidedly  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pur- 
sue. I  hope,  then,  not  to  be  false  to  anything 
that  you  have  to  expect  of  me. 
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I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
working-men  are  the  basis  of  all  governments, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  they  are  the  more 
numerous,  and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  present,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  working-class,  but  citizens  of 
other  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I  am 
happy  to  concur  with  you  in  these  sentiments, 
not  only  of  the  native-born  citizens,  but  also  of 
the  Germans  and  foreigners  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  while  man  exists 
it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not  only  his  own  condi- 
tion, but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  mankind ;  and 
therefore,  without  entering  upon  the  details  of 
the  question,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  for 
those  means  which  will  give  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

In  regard  to  the  homestead  law,  I  have  to  say 
that  in  so  far  as  the  government  lands  can  be 
disposed  of,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up  the  wild 
lands  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor  man  may 
have  a  home. 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  them  no  better  than  other  people,  nor  any 
worse.  It  is  not  my  nature,  when  I  see  a  people 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  shackles — the 
oppression  of  tyranny — to  make  their  life  more 
bitter  by  heaping  upon  them  greater  burdens ; 
but  rather  would  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  raise 
the  yoke  than  to  add  anything  that  would  tend 
to  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  extensive  and  new, 
and  the  countries  of  Europe  are  densely  popu- 
lated, if  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire  to  make 
this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  it  is  not  in  my 
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heart  to  throw  aught  in  their  way  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  to  the  United  States. 

IVLr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell. 


"Nothing  is  Going  Wrong." 

Remarks   to   the    Legislature   of    Ohio   at 
Columbus.     February  13,   1861. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio:  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  said  by  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in 
the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American 
people  have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know 
what  you  all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps 
without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not 
rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and 
so  feeling,  I  can  turn  and  look  for  that  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
perform  that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look 
to  the  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them.  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the 
new  administration.  In  this  I  have  received 
from  some  a  degree  of  credit  for  having  kept 
silence,  and  from  others  some  deprecation.  I 
still  think  that  I  was  right.  .  .  . 

In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes 
of  the  present,  and  without  a  precedent  which 
could  enable  me  to  judge  by  the  past,  it  has 
seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country  I  should  have  gained  a 
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view  of  the  whole  field,  being  at  liberty  to  modify 
and  change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events 
may  make  a  change  necessary. 

I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any  want 
of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is 
no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going 
wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that 
when  we  look  out  there  is  nothing  that  really 
hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  different  views 
upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering 
anything.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circum- 
stance, and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we 
want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that 
God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Fellow-citizens,  what  I  have  said  I  have  said 
altogether  extemporaneously,  and  I  will  now 
come  to  a  close. 


The  Majority  Should  Rule. 

Remarks  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.     February 
14,  1861. 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my 
ability  is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is. 
Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  God 
and  the  American  people.  I  believe  the  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  is  equally  great  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understand- 
ing of  that  instrument  that  causes  difficulty.  The 
only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  "What  are  their 
rights?"  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who 
would  be  the  judge?  Where  is  such  a  judge  to 
be  found?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people;  if  not,  then  the 
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minority  must  control.  Would  that  be  right? 
Would  it  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not. 
I  reiterate  that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  I 
adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  opportunity  for  con- 
demnation will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then 
I  can  be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better 
views  put  in  my  place. 


For   Equalization    of   Foreign   and   Domestic 
Prices  by  a  Protective  Tariff. 

Remarks    at    Pittsburg,    Pa,      February    15, 
1861. 

I  most  cordially  thank  his  Honor  ^layor  Wil- 
son, and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  generally,  for 
their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grateful 
because  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone, 
but  to  the  cause  I  represent,  which  clearly  proves 
to  me  their  good-will,  and  that  sincere  feeling  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  in  every  short  address  I  have  made  to  the 
people,  in  every  crowd  through  which  I  have 
passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  country. 
It  is  natural  to  expect  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject ;  but  to  touch  upon  it  at  all 
would  involve  an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great 
many  questions  and  circumstances,  requiring 
more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and 
would,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  commit  me  upon 
matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  developed  them- 
selves. The  condition  of  the  country  is  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  and  fills  the  mind  of  every  pa- 
triot with  anxiety.    It  is  my  intention  to  give  this 
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subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before 
specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I 
do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible. 
When  I  do  speak  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
trary to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which 
will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And, 
furthermore,  when  the  tim.e  arrives  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say 
nothing  to  disappoint  the  people  generally 
throughout  the  country,  especially  if  the  expecta- 
tion has  been  based  upon  anything  which  I  may 
have  heretofore  said.  Notwithstanding  the 
troubles  across  the  river  [tJie  speaker  pointing 
sonfJizmrdly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smil- 
ing] ,  there  is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one. 
What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of 
afifairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river? 
Take  even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no 
crisis,  excepting  such  a  one  as  may  be  gotten  up 
at  any  time  by  turbulent  men  aided  by  designing 
politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great  Ameri- 
can people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  which  now  distracts  the  country  will 
be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties 
of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this 
government  have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people 
on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and  just 
as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time, 
so  will  this  great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as 
heretofore.     But,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  spoken 
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longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  out- 
set. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  tariff  is  the  specialty 
of  Pennsylvania.  Assuming  that  direct  taxation 
is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  tariff  question  must  be 
as  durable  as  the  government  itself.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  gov- 
ernment what  replenishing  the  meal-tub  is  to  the 
family.  Ever-varying  circumstances  w^ill  require 
frequent  modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed 
and  the  sources  of  supply.  So  far  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  as 
to  vi^hether,  and  how  far,  duties  on  imports  shall 
be  adjusted  to  favor  home  production  in  the  home 
market,  that  controversy  begins.  One  party  in- 
sists that  such  adjustment  oppresses  one  class  for 
the  advantage  of  another;  while  the  other  party 
argues  that,  with  all  its  incidents,  in  the  long  run 
all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Chicago  plat- 
form there  is  a  plank  upon  this  subject  which 
should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration. We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less 
than  we  gave  the  people  reason  to  believe  we 
would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes.  Permit 
me,  fellow-citizens,  to  read  the  tariff  plank  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  or  rather  have  it  read  in 
your  hearing  by  one  who  has  younger  eyes. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretary  then  read  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Chicago  platform,  as  follows: 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
General  Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as 
will  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that 
policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  working- 
men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward  for 
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their   skill,    labor,    and   enterprise,    and   to   the    nation 
commercial  prosperty  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  prop- 
ositions, doubtless  there  will  be  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no  means  a 
thoroughly  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject, 
especially  as  to  details ;  some  general  ideas  are 
about  all.  I  have  long  thought  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  to  produce  any  necessary  article  at 
home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  quality  and 
with  as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  at  least  by 
the  difference  of  the  carrying  from  abroad.  In 
such  case  the  carrying  is  demonstrably  a  dead  loss 
of  labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  the  true 
standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal 
labor  get  a  bar  of  railroad  iron  out  of  a  mine  in 
England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, each  can  be  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home 
cheaper  than  they  could  exchange  countries,  at 
least  by  the  carriage?  If  there  be  a  present 
cause  why  one  can  be  both  made  and  carried 
cheaper  in  money  price  than  the  other  can  be 
made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an  un- 
natural and  injurious  one,  and  ought  gradually, 
if  not  rapidly,  to  be  removed.  The  condition  of 
the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to  render 
an  early  revision  of  the  tariff  indispensable.  The 
Morrill  [tai'iff]  bill,  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I  am  not 
posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they 
are  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  bill  shall  now 
pass,  there  will  be  an  end  for  the  present.  If, 
however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole 
subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  im- 
portant for  the  next  Congress.    By  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  the  executive  may  recommend  measures 
which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto 
those  he  thinks  improper,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences  to 
affect  the  action  of  Congress.  My  poHtical  edu- 
cation strongly  inchnes  me  against  a  very  free 
use  of  any  of  these  means  by  the  executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule, 
I  think  it  better  that  Congress  should  originate 
as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.  I  therefore  would  rather  recommend  to 
every  gentleman  who  knows  he  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  next  Congress  to  take  an  enlarged  view, 
and  post  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute 
his  part  to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as 
shall  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its  other 
bearings,  so  far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  classes  of  the 
people. 


The  Crisis  is  Artificial. 

Remarks  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     February  15, 
1861. 

FeUow-citizens  of  dcz'eland  and  Ohio:  We 
have  come  here  upon  a  very  inclement  afternoon. 
We  have  marched  for  two  miles  through  the  rain 
and  the  mud. 

The  large  numbers  that  have  turned  out  under 
these  circumstances  testify  that  you  are  in  ear- 
nest about  something,  and  what  is  that  something  ? 
I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  think  this 
extreme  earnestness  is  about  me.  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  such  devotion  if  that 
were  the  case.     But  I  know  it  is  paid  to  some- 
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thing  worth  more  than  any  one  man,  or  any  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  men.  You  have  assembled 
to  testify  your  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  to 
the  Union,  and  the  laws,  to  the  perpetual  liberty 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is,  fellow-citi- 
zens, for  the  whole  American  people,  and  not  for 
one  single  man  alone,  to  advance  the  great  cause 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  And  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  every  man  bears  on  his 
face  the  marks  of  intelligence,  where  every  man's 
clothing,  if  I  may  so  speak,  shows  signs  of  com- 
fort, and  every  dw41ing  signs  of  happiness  and 
contentment,  where  schools  and  churches  abound 
on  every  side,  the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger. 
I  would,  if  I  could,  instill  some  degree  of  patriot- 
ism and  confidence  into  the  political  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at 
present  existing  in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it  here.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excite- 
ment. I  think  the  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is  alto- 
gether an  artificial  one.  In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  dift'erences  of  opinion  on  politics ;  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  even  here.  You  did 
not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  addresses 
you,  although  quite  enough  of  you  did  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  be  sure. 

What  they  do  v/ho  seek  to  destroy  the  Union 
is  altogether  artificial.  What  is  happening  to 
hurt  them  ?  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as 
they  ever  have  had  ?  Do  not  they  have  their  fugi- 
tive slaves  returned  now  as  ever  ?  Have  they  not 
the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy-odd  years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position 
as  citizens  of  this  common  country,  and  have  we 
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any  power  to  change  that  position?  [Cries  of 
"No!"]  What  then  is  the  matter  with  them? 
Why  all  this  excitement?  Why  all  these  com- 
plaints? As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  alto- 
gether artificial.  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
It  can't  be  argued  up,  and  it  can't  be  argued 
down.    Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself. 

I  have  not  strength,  fellow-citizens,  to  ad- 
dress you  at  great  length,  and  pray  that  you  will 
excuse  me;  but  rest  assured  that  my  thanks  are 
as  cordial  and  sincere  for  the  efficient  aid  which 
you  will  give  to  the  good  cause  in  working  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  as  for  the  votes  you  gave 
me  last  fall. 

There  is  one  feature  that  causes  me  great 
pleasure,  and  that  is  to  learn  that  this  reception 
is  given,  not  alone  by  those  with  whom  I  chance 
to  agree  politically,  but  by  all  parties.  I  think  I 
am  not  selfish  when  I  say  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
If  Judge  Douglas  had  been  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  this  evening  been 
passing  through  your  city,  the  Republicans 
should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming 
him.  just  as  his  friends  have  joined  with  mine 
to-night.  If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to 
save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voy- 
age, nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on 
another  voyage. 

To  all  of  you,  then,  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  participate  in  this  cordial  welcome,  I 
return  most  sincerely  my  thanks,  not  for  myself, 
but  for  Liberty,  the  Constitution,  and  Union. 

I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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The  Stability  of  the  Union. 

Remarks   at   Buffalo,   N.   Y.     February    16, 
1861. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellozv-citisens  of  Buffalo  and 
the  State  of  Nezv  York:  I  am  here  to  thank  you 
briefly  for  this  grand  reception  given  to  me,  not 
personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great 
and  beloved  country.  Your  w^orthy  mayor  has 
been  pleased  to  mention,  in  his  address  to  me,  the 
fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have 
had  from  home,  on  my  rather  circuitous  route  to 
the  Federal  capital.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  was 
enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself  and  com- 
pany on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing 
thus  far  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We 
have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who  assisted 
in  giving  the  election  to  me — I  say  not  alone  by 
them,  but  by  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
through  which  we  have  passed.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  other 
of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  my- 
self, under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens 
to  have  greeted  him  as  you  now  greet  me.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  I  am  unwill- 
ing on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly 
thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  these  demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me  per- 
sonally. They  are  tendered  to  the  country,  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  for  which  these 
institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express 
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the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  reheve  the  country 
from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threatened 
difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the 
work.  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust 
in  that  Supreme  Being  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that 
assistance  I  shall  surely  fail ;  with  it,  I  cannot 
fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficulties 
to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pected that  something  should  be  said  by  myself 
with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however,  others  will  agree 
with  me  that,  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  have  never 
been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I 
am,  it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and  see  the 
developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  be 
as  near  right  as  possible.  When  I  shall  speak 
authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all 
the  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of 
the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me 
their  votes.  In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say 
that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  American 
people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure, 
stand  up  to  your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to 
your  obligations  to  the  Constitution,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the 
clouds  now  on  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and 
we  shall  have  a  bright  and  glorious  future;  and 
when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of 
thousands  will  inhabit  this  country  where  only 
thousands  inhabit  it  now.     I  do  not  propose  to 
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address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it. 
Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent 
reception,  and  bid  you  farewell. 


The  President's  Dependence  on  the  People. 

At  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  N.  Y., 
President-elect  Lincoln  made  two-minute  speeches 
from  the  train,  on  February  18,  1861.  At  Rochester  he 
repeated  the  thought  that  the  people  had  gathered  to 
see  him,  not  as  an  individual  but  as  their  President. 
At  Syracuse  he  refused  to  go  on  a  platform  that  had 
been  set  up  for  him,  on  the  plea  that  a  longer  speech 
than  he  was  capable  of  making  would  be  required  of 
him.  "But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  though  I 
am  unwilling  to  go  upon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  draw  any  inference  concerning  any  other 
platform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  con- 
nected." At  Utica  he  said  that  he  had  no  speech,  but 
appeared  solely  to  see  and  be  seen,  in  which  reciprocal 
arrangement  he  claimed  to  have  the  best  of  the  bargain 
as  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned,  though  he  would 
not  admit  this  in  the  case  of  the  men.  These  senti- 
ments he  repeated  at  Troy  and  Hudson,  New  York, 
on  February  19,  1861.  At  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
19th,  he  said: 

'*I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  that  lie  before  me  and  our  beloved 
country,  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  generously  and 
unanimously  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I 
have  witnessed  indicate  I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ; 
but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am  sure  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  hope  to  sur- 
mount these  difficulties.  I  trust  that  in  the  course 
I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained  not  only  by 
the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  whole  country." 
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President,  not  of  a  Party,  but  the  Nation. 

Reply  to  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York,  at 
Albany.     February  i8,  i86i. 

Governor  Morgan:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  great  Empire 
State  of  this  nation  while  on  my  way  to  the  Fed- 
eral capital.  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  and 
you,  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  magnificent  wel- 
come. If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire 
State  at  this  time  contains  a  larger  population 
than  did  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  time  they  achieved  their  national 
independence,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  invited  to 
visit  its  capital,  to  meet  its  citizens,  as  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  do.  I  am  notified  by  your 
governor  that  this  reception  is  tendered  by 
citizens  without  distinction  of  party.  Because  of 
this  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly.  In  this  country, 
and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought  is 
tolerated,  citizens  attach  themselves  to  political 
parties.  It  is  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity 
to  attribute  this  act  to  the  supposition  that  in  thus 
attaching  themselves  to  the  various  parties,  each 
man  in  his  own  judgment  supposes  he  thereby 
best  advances  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
And  when  an  election  is  past,  it  is  altogether  be- 
fitting a  free  people,  as  I  suppose,  that,  until  the 
next  election,  they  should  be  one  people.  The 
reception  you  have  extended  me  to-day  is  not 
given  to  me  personally, — it  should  not  be  so, — 
but  as  the  representative,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
fallen  to  any  of  the  more  distinguished  citizens 
who  received  the  support  of  the  people,  this  same 
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honor  should  have  greeted  him  that  greets  me  this 
day,  in  testimony  of  the  universal,  unanimous 
devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberties  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  in  this  country. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to 
address  you  at  any  greater  length.  I  beg  you  will 
therefore  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
this  manifest  devotion — not  to  me,  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  great  and  glorious  country. 


The  Mightiest  of  Tasks  for  the  Humblest  of 
Presidents. 

Remarks  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
AT  Albany.     February  18,  1861. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York:  It  is  with 
feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have 
recently  experienced,  that  I  meet  you  here  in 
this  place.  The  history  of  this  great  State,  the 
renown  of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here, 
and  have  spoken  here,  and  been  heard  here,  all 
crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink 
from  any  attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  I  have 
some  confidence  given  me  by  the  generous  manner 
in  which  you  have  invited  me,  and  by  the  still  more 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me, 
to  speak  further.  You  have  invited  and  received 
me  without  distinction  of  party.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any 
considerable  degree  with  reference  to  my  per- 
sonal services,  but  that  it  is  done,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  regarded,  at  this  time,  as  the  representative 
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of  the  majesty  of  this  great  nation.  I  doubt  not 
this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  case, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  more  grati- 
fying to  me  that  this  reception  has  been  given  to 
me  as  the  elected  representative  of  a  free  people, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  if  tendered  merely  as  an 
evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  o-r  to  any  one  man 
personally. 

And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that  I 
should  close  these  hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  that, 
while  I  hold  myself,  without  mock  modesty,  the 
humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult 
task  to  perform  than  any  one  of  them. 

You  have  generously  tendered  me  the  support 
— the  united  support — of  the  great  Empire  State. 
For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — in  behalf  of 
the  present  and  future  of  the  nation — in  behalf 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  time  to  come, 
most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  particular 
line  of  policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  incoming  administration.  I  deem 
it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  to  all,  that  I  should  see 
everything,  that  I  should  hear  everything,  that 
I  should  have  every  light  that  can  be  brought 
within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when  I  do 
speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  oppor- 
tunity to  take  correct  and  true  ground;  and 
for  this  reason  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
this  time  of  the  policy  of  the  government.  But 
when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future 
of  this  country — for  the  good  both  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South — for  the  good  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.    In 
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the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain 
ourselves,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run  ofif 
in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Maker  of  the  universe,  will,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent 
people,  bring  us  through  this  as  he  has  through 
all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Relying 
on  this,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  generous  re- 
ception. 

Piloting  the  Ship  of  State. 

Remarks  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     February 
19,  1861. 

Fellow-citizens:  It  is  altogether  impossible 
I  should  make  myself  heard  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  this  vast  assemblage;  but,  although 
I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  you,  and  to  let  you  see  rather  than  hear 
me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am 
highly  gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  I  have  been  anywhere  on  my 
route — to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — 
made,  not  in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 
man  who  at  this  time  humbly,  but  earnestly,  rep- 
resents the  majesty  of  the  nation. 

This  reception,  like  all  the  others  that  have 
been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from 
all  the  political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone. 
As  such  I  accept  it  the  more  gratefully,  since  it 
indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  people,  without  regard  to  political  differ- 
ences, to  save — not  the  country,  because  the 
country  will  save  itself — but  to  save  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country — those  institutions  under 
which,  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we 
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have  grown  to  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happy 
people — the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  These  noble 
manifestations  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty, 
that  the  whole  people  are  willing  to  make  com- 
mon cause  for  this  object;  that  if,  as  it  ever 
must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent 
election,  and  some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are 
satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied,  the  defeated 
party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but 
are  desirous  of  running  it  through  the  tempest 
in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the  people 
have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to 
wait  in  the  hope  of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it 
right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  recent 
election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing  that 
could  have  been  done;  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
they  did ;  but  I  do  say  that  in  accepting  the  great 
trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  deter- 
mination to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  it,  I 
must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  for  support ;  and  with  their  sustaining 
aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
the  ship  of  state  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your 
kind  attendance,  and  bid  you  all  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

There  is  a  Time  for  Silence. 

Remarks  at  New  York  City.     February  19, 
1861. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  rather  an 
old  man  to  avail  myself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am 
now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is  so  distinct, 
and  presses  itself   so  distinctly  upon  me,  that 
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I  cannot  well  avoid  it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not 
understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this  room 
that  I  was  to  be  brought  here  to  make  a  speech. 
It  was  not  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  brought 
into  the  room  where  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where  one  in  my 
position  might  be  expected  to  do  something  like 
those  men  or  say  something  worthy  of  myself 
or  my  audience.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  make 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
been  by  surprise  brought  before  you.  Now  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  some- 
times speaking  upon  political  questions  that  have 
for  some  years  past  agitated  the  country ;  and, 
if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take 
up  some  one  of  the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call 
them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an  argu- 
ment about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could 
do  so  without  much  preparation.  But  that  is  not 
what  you  desire  to  have  done  here  to-night. 

I  have  been  occupying  a  position,  since  the 
presidential  election,  of  silence — of  avoiding  pub- 
lic speaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so  because  I  thought,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, that  was  the  proper  course  for  me  to 
take.  I  am  brought  before  you  now,  and  re- 
quired to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve 
more  than  anything  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  keeping  silence.  And  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought 
to  justify  me  in  closing  just  here.  I  have  not 
kept  silence  since  the  presidential  election  from 
any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference 
to  the  anxiety  that  pervades  the  minds  of  men 
about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country.     I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that 
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I  supposed  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  I  should 
do  so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

I  still  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama 
being  enacted  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is 
rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an  antici- 
pation with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  of 
what  we  shall  see  to-morrow — it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last 
minute,  before  I  should  take  ground  that  I  might 
be  disposed  (by  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  after- 
ward) also  to  shift.  I  have  said  several  times 
upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you, 
that  when  the  time  does  come,  I  shall  then  take 
the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — right  for  the 
North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West, 
for  the  whole  country.  And  in  doing  so,  I  hope 
to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  any- 
thing in  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in  con- 
flict with  the  continued  union  of  these  States,  in 
conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties 
of  this  people,  or  anything  in  conflict  with  any- 
thing whatever  that  I  have  ever  given  you  rea- 
son to  expect  from  me.  And  now,  my  friends, 
have  I  said  enough  ?  {Loud  cries  of  "No,  no !" 
and  "Three  cheers  for  Lincoln!"]  Now,  my 
friends,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel 
called  upon  to  decide  the  question  myself. 

Save  Ship  and  Cargo ;  if  not  Both,  the  Cargo. 

Reply   to   the   Mayor   of   New    York   City. 
February  20,  1861. 

Mr.  Mayor:  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  grati- 
tude that  1  make  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
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reception  that  has  been  given  me  in  the  great 
commercial  city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  re- 
member that  it  is  clone  by  the  people  who  do  not, 
by  a  large  majority,  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me  because 
in  this  I  see  that  for  the  great  principles  of  our 
government  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or  quite 
unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
confront  us  at  this  time,  and  of  which  you  have 
seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly,  I  can 
only  say  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 
In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind 
no  man  in  the  nation.  As  to  my  wisdom  in  con- 
ducting affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may 
have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a 
heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  con- 
sent— to  the  destruction  of  this  Union  (in  which 
not  only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  the 
whole  country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless 
it  would  be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself 
was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made 
for  the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo; 
and  so  long  as  the  ship  is  safe  with  the  cargo,  it 
shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence shall  cease  to  exist  without  the  necessity  of 
throwing  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  this  people  can  be  preserved  within 
this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing 
my  thanks  for  this  cordial  reception,  allow  me  to 
come  to  a  close. 
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The  Liberty  Inherited  from  the  Fathers. 

Address  to  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Trenton.     February  21,   1861. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey:  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of  which 
I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but 
remember  the  place  that  New  Jersey  holds 
in  our  early  history.  In  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  few  of  the  States  among  the  Old 
Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battlefields  of 
the  country  within  their  limits  than  New  Jer- 
sey. May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood, 
the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got 
hold  of  a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the 
younger  members  have  ever  seen — Weems'  "Life 
of  Washington."  I  remember  all  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and  struggles  for 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fix  them- 
selves upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the 
struggle  here  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  river,  the  contest  with  the  Hes- 
sians, the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time, 
all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than 
any  single  Revolutionary  event ;  and  you  all 
know,  for  you  all  have  been  boys,  how  these 
early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.  I 
recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was, 
that  there  must  have  been  something  more  than 
common  that  these  men  struggled  for.  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing — that  some- 
thing even  more  than  national  independence ;  that 
something  that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come — I  am 
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exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Hberties  of  the  people  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea 
for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  in- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  of 
this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  perpetuating 
the  object  of  that  great  struggle.  You  give  me 
this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed 
of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  did  not  think  I  was  the  man.  I 
understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  come  for- 
ward here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutionally 
elected  President  of  the  United  States — as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who, 
for  the  time  being,  is  the  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  the  nation — united  by  the  single  pur- 
pose to  perpetuate  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  ac- 
cept this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could 
do  did  I  believe  it  were  tendered  to  me  as  an 
individual. 


Putting  the  Foot  Down  Firmly. 

Address  to  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Trenton,     February  21,  1861. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  just  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  a  reception  by  the  other 
branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  you  and 
them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  have  given  through  their 
chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the  representa- 
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tive,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  appropriate  to 
myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect with  which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think 
little  should  be  given  to  any  man,  but  that  it 
should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  understand  my- 
self to  be  received  here  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom 
differ  in  opinion  from  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted.  This  manifestation  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this  is  a 
time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt 
and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  na- 
tional affairs.  Under  these  circumstances  you 
M^ill  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail 
of  the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It 
is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the 
information  and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in 
order  that  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  I  must 
speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  ground 
which  I  deem  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I 
may  have  no  occasion  to  sv/erve.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most  just  to  the 
North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
whole  country.  I  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper, 
certainly  with  no  malice  toward  any  section.  I 
shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The 
man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  I  am.,  none  who  would  do  more  to  preserve 
it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly.     [Here  the  audience  broke  out  in  cheers 
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so  loud  and  long  that  for  some  moments  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice.]  And  if 
I  do  my  duty  and  do  right,  you  will  sustain  me, 
will  YOU  not?  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Yes, 
yes:'zve  zvilL"]  Received  as  I  am  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  legislature  the  majority  of  whom  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I  trust  that 
I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of 
state  through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by  perils 
as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer  wreck  now,  there 
will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken  longer  than 
I  intended,  and  must  beg  leave  to  stop  here. 


The  Teachings  of  Independence  Hall. 

Reply  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
February  21,  1861. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Felloiv-citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia: I  appear  before  you  to  make  no  lengthy 
speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  The 
reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to 
me,  the  man,  the  individual,  but  to  the  man  who 
temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the 
majesty  of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy 
mayor  has  said,  that  there  is  great  anxiety 
amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this 
dissatisfied  portion  of  our  fellow -citizens  does  not 
point  us  to  anything  in  which  they  are  being 
injured  or  about  to  be  injured;  for  which  reason 
I  have  felt  all  the  while  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be  those 
who  differ  with  me  upon  this  subject,  they  have 
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not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difficulty  that  ex- 
ists. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic 
may  not  do  considerable  harm;  that  it  has  done 
such  I  do  not  deny.  The  hope  that  has  been 
expressed  by  your  mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
restore  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the 
country,  is  most  worthy  of  him ;  and  most  happy, 
indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and 
fulfil  that  hope.  I  promise  you  that  I  bring  to 
the  work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  a 
head  equal  to  that  heart  will  be  for  future  times 
to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to  speak  of 
details  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  officially  next 
Monday  week,  if  ever.  If  I  should  not  speak 
then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I 
do  speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now. 
When  I  do  speak,  I  shall  take  such  ground  as  I 
deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  nation  and  the  liberty  of  these 
States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  mayor 
has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him, 
that  it  were  convenient  for  me  to  remain  in  your 
city  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those 
breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls 
wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  I  assure 
you  and  your  m.ayor  that  I  had  hoped  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life, 
that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  these  holy  and  most  sacred  walls. 
I  have  never  asked  anything  that  does  not  breathe 
from  those  walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  forth 
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from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  for- 
get its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those  teach- 
ings. Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  youi 
longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me 
to  bid  you  good-night. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence:  Not  for 
One  Age  and  Country  Only,  but  for  All 
Time  and  the  Whole  World. 

Address     in     Independence     Hall,     Phila- 
delphia.    February  22,  1861. 

Mr.  Cuyler:  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at 
finding  myself  standing  in  this  place,  where  were 
collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism, 
the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live.  You  have 
kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands  is  the 
task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distracted  country. 
I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  senti- 
ments I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  senti- 
ments which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the 
world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled 
here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration. 
I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were 
endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  who  achieved  that  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or 
idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long 
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together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but 
that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  in  due -time  the  weights  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to 
save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle, 
it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now,  in  my  view 
of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need 
of  bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ;  and  I  may 
say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed 
unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  government.  The 
government  will  not  use  force,  unless  force  is 
used  against  it. 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unprepared 
speech.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to  say  a 
word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  I  was 
merely  to  do  something  toward  raising  a  flag.  I 
may,  therefore,  have  said  something  indiscreet. 
{Cries  of  "No,  no."]  But  I  have  said  nothing 
but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by. 
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New  Stars  for  the  Flag. 

Address  on  Raising  a  Flag  over  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia.  February  22, 
1861. 

FeUozv-cificcns:  I  am  invited  and  called  before 
you  to  participate  in  raising  above  Independence 
Hall  the  flag  of  our  country,  with  an  additional 
star  upon  it.*  I  propose  now,  in  advance  of  per- 
forming this  very  pleasant  and  complimentary 
duty,  to  say  a  few  words.  I  propose  to  say  that 
when  the  flag  was  originally  raised  here,  it  had 
but  thirteen  stars.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  each 
additional  star  added  to  that  flag  has  given  addi- 
tional prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  country, 
until  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  condition; 
and  its  welfare  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the 
past,  is  in  your  hands.  Cultivating  the  spirit  that 
animated  our  fathers,  who  gave  renown  and 
celebrity  to  this  hall,  cherishing  that  fraternal 
feeling  which  has  so  long  characterized  us  as  a 
nation,  excluding  passion,  ill  temper,  and  precipi- 
tate action  on  all  occasions,  I  think  we  may 
promise  ourselves  that  not  only  the  new  star 
placed  upon  that  flag  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
main there  to  our  permanent  prosperity  for  years 
to  come,  but  additional  ones  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  placed  there  until  we  shall  number,  as  it 
was  anticipated  by  the  great  historian,  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  very 
agreeable  duty  assigned  to  me. 

*  Kansas,  admitted  into  the  Union,  January  29,  1861. 
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A  Friend  of  Peace. 

Reply  to  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania, 
AT  Harrisburg.     February  22,   1861. 

Governor  Curtin  and  Citizens  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  I 
could  do  would  be  simply  to  indorse  the  patriotic 
and  eloquent  speech  which  your  governor  has 
just  made  in  your  hearing.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  unable  to  address  to  you  anything  so  appro- 
priate as  that  which  he  has  uttered. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  him  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  public  mind  at  this  time  and  to  the 
great  task  that  is  before  me  in  entering  upon  the 
administration  of  the  General  Government. 
With  all  the  eloquence  and  ability  that  your  gov- 
ernor brings  to  this  theme,  I  am  quite  sure  he 
does  not — in  his  situation  he  cannot — appreciate 
as  I  do  the  weight  of  that  great  responsibility. 
I  feel  that,  under  God,  in  the  strength  of  the 
arms  and  wisdom  of  the  heads  of  these  masses, 
after  all,  must  be  my  support.  As  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  say,  I  repeat  to  you — I  am  quite 
sure  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  tell  you  I 
bring  to  the  work  an  honest  heart ;  I  dare  not  tell 
you  that  I  bring  a  head  sufficient  for  it.  If  my 
own  strength  should  fail,  I  shall  at  least  fall  back 
upon  these  masses,  who,  I  think,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances will  not  fail. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  peaceful  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  great  commonwealth  was 
originally  settled.  Allow  me  to  add  my  meed  of 
praise  to  those  peaceful  principles.  I  hope  no 
one  of  the  Friends  who  originally  settled  here, 
or  who  lived  here  since  that  time,  or  who  lives 
here  now,  has  been  or  is  a  more  devoted  lover  of 
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peace,  harmony,  and  concord  than  my  humble 
self. 

While  I  have  been  proud  to  see  to-day  the 
finest  military  array,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  allow  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  those  men, 
that  they  give  hope  of  what  may  be  done  when 
war  is  inevitable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
me  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  their  services  may  never  be  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood.  It  shall 
be  my  endeavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this 
country  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  With  my  consent,  or  without  my 
great  displeasure,  this  country  shall  never  wit- 
ness the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  in  fra- 
ternal strife. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  as  I  have  made 
many  speeches,  will  you  allow  me  to  bid  you 
f  orewell  ? 


In  the  Hands  of  the  People. 

Address  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, AT  Harrisburg.  February  22, 
1861. 

Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  also  Mr. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  I  appear  before  you  only  for 
a  very  few  brief  remarks  in  response  to  what 
has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  this  reception,  and  the  generous  words  in 
which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon  this 
occasion.    I  thank  your  great  commonwealth  for 
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the  overwhelming  support  it  recently  gave,  not 
me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just 
one,  in  the  late  election. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact — the  in- 
teresting fact  perhaps  we  should  say — that  I  for 
the  first  time  appear  at  the  capital  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  In  connection 
with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  country,  I  have  already  gone 
through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this 
morning  in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia. 
Under  the  kind  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I 
was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  old  Independence  Hall  to  have  a  few 
words  addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to 
me  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  my  deep  regret 
that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something  of 
my  own  feelings  excited  by  the  occasion,  that 
had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my  whole 
life. 

Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided 
a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country.  They  had  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising 
it  to  the  head  of  its  stafif,  and  when  it  went  up  I 
was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the 
strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm.  When,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and 
it  floated  gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  acci- 
dent, in  the  bright,  glowing  sunshine  of  the 
morning,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was 
in  the  entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony 
at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  have  often 
felt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was 
a  very  humble  instrument.     I  had  not  provided 
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the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for 
elevating  it  to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  even  my  feeble  strength  in  rais- 
ing it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it,  and  if 
I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  gloriously. 

I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words 
uttered  at  the  hotel  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
said  about  the  military  support  which  the  General 
Government  may  expect  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To 
guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to 
this.  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that  a  necessity  may  arise  in 
this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm. 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  mani- 
festation upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force 
here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise 
to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — 
while  I  make  these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to 
repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  mis- 
construction, that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that 
we  shall  have  no  use  for  them ;  that  it  will  never 
become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  espe- 
cially never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if 
so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  be  brought 
about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Allusion  has  recently  been  made  by  one  of 
your  honored  speakers  to  some  remarks  recently 
made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg  in  regard  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  wish 
only  to  say  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
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remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were 
rather  carefully  worded.  I  took  pains  that  they 
should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to 
add  to  them  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them 
precisely  as  they  stand,  adding  only  now  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you,  gentle- 
men of  Pennsylvania,  signifying  that  they  are 
satisfactory  to  you. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me 
again  to  return  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

Enmity  between  North  and  South  Due  to  a 
Misunderstanding. 

Reply  to  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.  C 
February  2y,  1861. 

Mr.  Mayor:  I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the 
municipal  authorities  of  this  city  who  accom- 
pany you,  for  this  welcome.  And  as  it  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  politics 
has  presented  itself  in  this  country,  that  I  have 
said  anything  publicly  within  a  region  of  country 
where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will 
take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  think  very  much 
of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  existed  and  still  exists 
between  the  people  in  the  section  from  which  I 
came  and  the  people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  one  another.  I  therefore 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I 
have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  other 
than  as  kindly  feelings  toward  you  as  to  the 
people  of  my  own  section.  I  have  not  now,  and 
never   have   had,   any   disposition   to   treat   you 
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in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own 
neighbors.  I  have  not  now  any  purpose  to 
withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Constitution,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I 
would  not  feel  myself  constrained  to  withhold 
from  my  own  neighbors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word, 
that  when  we  shall  become  better  acquainted — 
and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence — we  shall  like 
each  other  better.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness 
of  this  reception. 

President  of  the  Whole  Country. 

Reply  to  a  Serenade  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
February  28,  1861. 

My  Friends:  I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as 
a  complimient  paid  to  me,  and  as  such  please  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  city 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably 
differing  from  those  under  which  any  other  man 
has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  politically  opposed  to 
me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only 
propose  to  say,  as  I  did  on  yesterday,  when  your 
worthy  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  called 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling 
that  has  existed  between  you  and  the  people  of 
your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends, 
upon  a  misunderstanding. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosper- 
ously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  tliey  m.ay,  I  may 
have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
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misunderstanding ;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  con- 
vince you,  and  the  people  of  your  section  of  the 
country,  that  we  regard  you  as  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
spect and  the  same  treatment  that  we  claim  for 
ourselves;  that  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive 
you  of  any  of  your  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  you  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are 
determined  to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — 
not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly.  I  hope 
that,  by  thus  dealing  with  you,  we  will  become 
better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks, 
and  again  returning  my  thanks  for  this  compli- 
ment, and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 
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Presidential  Addresses 

First  Inaugural  Address.* 

Delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C.     March  4, 
1861. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States:  In  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  government 
itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly, 
and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
taken  by  the  President  "before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office." 

*  Lincoln  wrote  and  privately  printed  a  tentative  draft  of 
the  message  while  at  Springfield,  111.  On  his  way 
to  Washington  he  gave  a  copy  to  his  friend  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, at  Indianapolis,  who  suggested  that  the  statement 
therein  that  Lincoln  would  "reclaim"  the  Federal  prop- 
erty in  the  hand  of  the  secessionists  should  be  omitted, 
as  subject  to  construction  as  a  threat,  and  as  such  un- 
necessarily aggravating  to  the  South.  This  suggestion  the 
President  adopted.  On  arriving  at  Washington,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gave  a  copy  of  the  draft  to  Mr.  Seward,  his  appointee 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Seward  suggested  two  im- 
portant changes,  one  that  was  virtually  Mr.  Browning's 
emendation,  and  the  other,  the  omission  of  a  statement  that 
the  President  would  follow  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  Referring  to  the  latter,  he  reminded  Lin- 
coln that  Jefferson,  at  a  similar  crisis  when  the  opposing 
party  sought  to  dismember  the  Government,  "sank  the 
partisan  in  the  patriot  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
propitiated  his  adversaries  by  declaring:  'We  are  all 
Federalists,  all  Republicans.'  "  Most  of  Seward's  other 
suggestions  related  to  improvements  in  rhetoric.  His 
"general  remarks"  were  as  follows  : 

"The  argument  is  strong  and  conclusive,  and  ought 
not   to   be  in   any   way  abridged  or   modified. 

"But  something  besides  or  in  addition  to   argument  is 
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I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for 
me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  administration 
about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excite- 
ment. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of 
a  Republican  administration  their  property  and 
their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  en- 
dangered. There  has  never  been  any  reasonable 
cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while 
existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from 
one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  "I 
have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
needful  to  meet  and  remove  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
South,  and  despondency  in  the  East. 

"Some  words  of  affection — some  of  calm  and  cheerful 
confidence." 

Mr.  Seward  submitted  two  paragraphs  of  his  own.  as 
suggestions  for  closing  the  speech  in  a  conciliatory  and 
cheerful  manner.  The  second  was  in  that  poetic  vein 
which  occasionally  cropped  out  in  Seward  s  speeches 
and  writings,  and  over  which  Lincoln  on  better  acquaint- 
ance v/as  wont  good-naturedly  to  rally  him.  Seward 
wrote  : 

"I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies, 
but  fellow-countrymen  and  brethren.  Although  passion 
has  strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too  hardly,  they 
must  not.  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mystic 
chords  which,  proceeding  from  so  many  battlefields  and 
so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through  all  the  hearts  and 
all  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again 
harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  nation." 

Lincoln  took  this  paragraph,  and  by  deft  touches  which 
reveal  a  literary  taste  beyond  that  of  any  statesman  of 
his  time,  transformed  it  into  his  peroration.  More  than 
anything  else  in  the  address,  it  was  the  tender  spirit  and 
chaste  beauty  of  these  closing  words  that  convinced  the 
people  that  Lincoln  measured  up  to  the  high  mental 
stature  demanded  of  one  who  was  to  be  their  leader 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
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fere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  beheve  I  have  no  lawful  right 
to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so." 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so 
with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and 
many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
canted them.  And,  more  than  this,  they  placed 
in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic 
resolution  which  I  now  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  en- 
durance of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is 
susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security 
of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered 
by  the  now  incoming  administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will 
be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States  when  law- 
fully demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheer- 
fully to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The 
clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions : 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  con- 
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sequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due. 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision 
was  intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  re- 
claiming of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  mem- 
bers of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the 
whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much 
as  to  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  then,  that 
slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
clause  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are 
unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort 
in  good  temper,  could  they  not  with  nearly  equal 
unanimity  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of 
which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
this  clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by 
State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be 
surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence 
to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  done. 
And  should  anyone  in  any  case  be  content  that 
his  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a  merely  unsubstan- 
tial controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept  ? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not 
all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized 
and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so 
that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered 
as  a  slave  ?  And  might  it  not  be  well  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees 
that  "the  citizen  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States." 
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I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental 
reservations,  and  with  no  purpose  to  construe 
the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical 
rules.  And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify 
particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  en- 
forced, I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer 
for  all,  both  in  official  and  private  stations,  to 
conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which 
stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  under  our  National  Constitu- 
tion. During  that  period  fifteen  different  and 
greatly  distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession, 
administered  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  conducted  it  through  many 
perils,  and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet, 
with  all  this  scope  of  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon 
the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of 
four  years  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty. 
A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore 
only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these 
States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national 
governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  govern- 
ment proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  exe- 
cute all  the  express  provisions  of  our  National 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever 
— it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  govern- 
ment proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the 
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nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract, 
be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties 
who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  vio- 
late it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  re- 
quire all  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we 
find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation 
the  Union  is  perpetual  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  m.uch  older 
than  the  Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact, 
by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was 
matured  and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  It  was  further  matured, 
and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  ex- 
pressly plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be 
perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787  one  of  the  declared 
objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Con- 
stitution was  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one  or 
by  a  part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible, 
the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before  the  Consti- 
tution, having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State  upon 
its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the 
Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect 
are  legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within 
any  State  or  States,  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolution- 
ary, according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken ; 
and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted in  all  the  States,    Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
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only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ;  and  I  shall  per- 
form it  so  far  as  practicable,  unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the 
requisite  means,  or  in  some  authoritative  manner 
direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  tliis  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence ;  and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The  power 
confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using 
of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  in- 
terior locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as 
to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people 
for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may 
exist  in  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so 
irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  time  the 
uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be 
furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable 
to  calm  thought  and  reflection.  The  course  here 
indicated  will  be  followed  unless  current  events 
and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or 
change  to  be  proper,  and  ir  every  case  and  exi- 
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gency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with 
a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
national  troubles  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal 
sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  an- 
other who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events, 
and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither 
affirm  nor  deny ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need 
address  no  word  to  them.  To  those,  however, 
who  really  love  the  Union  may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its 
benefits,  its  memiories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it? 
Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while  there 
is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you 
fly  from  have  no  real  existence?  Will  you, 
while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater  than 
all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — will  you  risk  the 
commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all 
constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not. 
Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no 
party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  ever  been  denied.  If  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of 
any  clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — cer- 
tainly would  if  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one. 
But  such  is  not  our  case.  All  the  vital  rights  of 
minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  as- 
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sured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution, 
that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  them. 
But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a 
provision  specifically  applicable  to  every  ques- 
tion which  may  occur  in  practical  administration. 
No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document 
of  reasonable  length  contain,  express  provisions 
for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from 
labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by  State 
authority?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories? The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories? The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our 
constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide  upon 
them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  mi- 
nority will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or 
the  government  must  cease.  There  is  no  other 
alternative ;  for  continuing  the  government  is 
acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in 
turn  will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of 
their  own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a 
majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minor- 
ity. For  instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a 
new  confederacy  a  year  or  two  hence  arbitrarily 
secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present 
Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who 
cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now  being  edu- 
cated to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests 
among  the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union,  as  to 
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produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint 
by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and  al- 
ways changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true 
sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it 
does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism. 
Unanimity  is  impossible ;  the  rule  of  a  minority, 
as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmis- 
sible; so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle, 
anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that 
is  left. 

JL  do  iiot  forget  the  position,  assumed  by  some, 
that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the 
parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit, 
while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other 
departments  of  the  government.  And  while  it  is 
obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may  be 
erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case, 
with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and 
never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can 
better  be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  different 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen 
must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  government, 
upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people, 
is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal 
actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own    rulers,    having   to   that   extent   practically 
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resigned  their  government  into  the  hands  of  that 
eminent  tribunal.  Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any- 
assault  upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a 
duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide 
cases  properly  brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  deci- 
sions to  political  purposes. 

One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is 
right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other 
believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended. 
This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugi- 
tive-slave clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law 
for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade, 
are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law 
can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law 
itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by 
the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few 
break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  per- 
fectly cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases 
after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before. 
The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  sup- 
pressed, would  be  ultimately  revived,  without 
restriction,  in  one  section,  while  fugitive  slaves, 
now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be 
surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We 
cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced, 
and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face 
to  face,  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hos- 
tile, must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous 
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or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  be- 
fore? Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more 
faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you 
cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease 
fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government, 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens 
are  desirous  of  having  the  National  Constitution 
amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the 
instrument  itself ;  and  I  should,  under  existing 
circumstances,  favor  rather  than  oppose  a  fair 
opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act  upon 
it.  I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the  conven- 
tion mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows 
amendments  to  originate  with  the  people  them- 
selves, instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take 
or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others  not 
especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish 
to  either  accept  or  refuse.  I  understand  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution — v\diich 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  do- 
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mestic  institutions  of  the  States,  including  that 
of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  pur- 
pose not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to 
now  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrev- 
ocable. 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none 
upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the 
States.  The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also 
if  they  choose;  but  the  executive,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  government,  as  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our 
present  differences  is  either  party  without  faith 
of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely 
prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of 
the  American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their 
public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief ;  and 
have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return 
of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short 
intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue 
and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure 
the  government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 
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My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable 
can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object 
to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which 
you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as 
are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the 
laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the 
new  administration  will  have  no  immediate 
power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single 
good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on 
Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored 
land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  afi^ection.  The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory, stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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Remarks  upon  Sectionalism  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  Delegations. 

On  March  5,  1861,  two  delegations,  one  of  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
called  upon  President  Lincoln  with  assurances  of 
popular  support.     His  responses  were  as  follows: 

To  THE  Pennsylvania  Delegation. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  hope  that  you 
entertain  that  you  have  a  President  and  a  gov- 
ernment. In  respect  to  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  in  the  position  I  have  assumed  I  wish  to  do 
more  than  I  have  ever  given  reason  to  beheve  I 
would  do.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  I 
assume  to  be  any  better  than  others  who  have 
gone  before  me.  I  prefer  rather  to  have  it 
understood  that,  if  we  ever  have  a  government 
on  the  principles  we  profess,  we  should  remem- 
ber, while  we  exercise  our  opinion,  that  others 
have  also  rights  to  the  exercise  of  their  opinions, 
and  that  we  should  endeavor  to  allow  these 
rights,  and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  no 
bad  feeling.  I  hope  we  have  a  government  and 
a  President.  I  hope,  and  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  there  may  be  no  allusion  to  unpleasant 
differences. 

We  must  remember  that  the  people  of  all  the 
States  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
We  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  say  nothing  insulting  and  irritating. 
I  would  inculcate  this  idea,  so  that  we  may  not, 
like  Pharisees,  set  ourselves  up  to  be  better  than 
other  people. 
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To  THE  Massachusetts  Delegation. 

I  am  thankful  for  this  renewed  assurance  of 
kind  feehng  and  confidence,  and  the  support  of 
the  old  Bay  State,  in  so  far  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  expressed,  in  behalf  of  those  whom  you 
represent,  your  sanction  of  what  I  have  enunci- 
ated in  my  inaugural  address.  This  is  very  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings.  The  object  was  one  of  great 
delicacy,  in  presenting  views  at  the  opening  of 
an  administration  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  my  entrance  upon  the  official 
duties  connected  with  the  government.  I  studied 
all  the  points  with  great  anxiety,  and  presented 
them  with  whatever  of  ability  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice I  could  bring  to  bear.  That  it  met  the  ap- 
probation of  our  good  friends  in  Massachusetts, 
I  am  exceedingly  gratified,  and  I  hope  it  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  friends  everywhere.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  expressions  of  those  who 
have  voted  with  us ;  and,  like  every  man  of  you, 
I  like  them  as  certainly  as  I  do  others.  As  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  hope  to  be  man  enough  not  to  know  one 
citizen  of  the  United  States  from  another,  or  one 
section  from  another.  I  shall  be  gratified  to 
have  good  friends  of  Massachusetts  and  others 
who  have  thus  far  supported  me  in  these  national 
views  still  to  support  me  in  carrying  them  out. 

Remarks  on  Executive  Policy  to  a  Committee 
from  the  Virginia  Convention. 

On  April  13,  1861,  William  Ballard  Preston,  Alex- 
ander H.  H.  Stuart,  and  George  W.  Randolph  waited 
on  President  Lincoln   as  a  committee  from  the  Vir- 
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ginia  Convention,  and  presented  the  request  of  the 
Convention  (authorized  April  8,  1861)  that  he  com- 
municate to  it  "the  poHcy  which  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States."     The  President  replied: 

In  answer  I  have  to  say  that,  having  at  the 
beginning  of  my  official  term  expressed  my  in- 
tended policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  some  mortification  I  now  learn 
that  there  is  great  and  injurious  uncertainty  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and 
what  course  I  intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as 
yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now  my  pur- 
pose to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  in- 
augural address.  I  commend  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  document  as  the  best  expres- 
sion I  can  give  of  my  purposes. 

As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  now  repeat:  "The 
power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  oc- 
cupy, and  possess  the  property  and  places  be- 
longing to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where." By  the  words  "property  and  places  be- 
longing to  the  government,"  I  chiefly  allude  to 
the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  government  when  it  came  to 
my  hands. 

But  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of 
a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  authority 
from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself 
at  liberty  to  repossess,  if  I  can,  like  places  which 
had  been  seized  before  the  government  was  de- 
volved upon  me.     And  in  every  event  I  shall,  to 
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the  extent  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by  force. 
In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been 
assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall  perhaps  cause 
the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from 
all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  be- 
lieving that  the  commencement  of  actual  war 
against  the  government  justifies  and  possibly 
demands  this. 

I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  mili- 
tary posts  and  property  situated  within  the  States 
which  claim  to  have  seceded  as  yet  belonging  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as 
they  did  before  the  supposed  secession. 

Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  reheve 
a  fort  upon  a  border  of  the  country. 

From  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the 
inaugural  address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which  I 
reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the 
mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification. 

Conference    on    Compensated    Emancipation 
with  Border  State  Delegations. 

On  March  lo,  1862,  delegations  from  the  border 
slave  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  waited  on  President  Lincoln  in 
response  to  his  requ-est  for  a  conference  upon  com- 
oensated  emancipation,  the  subject  of  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  (see  Message  to  Congress,  March  6, 
1862). 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Cris- 
field,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  retired  to  his  room  and 
wrote  out  his  recollections  of  what  had  taken  place. 
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The  accuracy  of  his  report  was  attested  by  three 
other  delegates.  With  some  slight  editing  of  the  form, 
though  not  the  substance  of  his  statements,  Mr.  Cris- 
field's  account  is  as  follows: 

The  President  said  that,  since  he  had  sent  in 
his  message  of  the  6th,  several  of  the  gentlemen 
present  had  visited  him,  but  had  avoided  any 
allusion  to  the  message,  and  he  therefore  inferred 
that  its  import  had  been  misunderstood,  and  was 
regarded  as  inimical  to  the  interests  we  repre- 
sented ;  and  therefore  he  had  resolved  to  talk  with 
us,  and  disabuse  our  minds  of  that  erroneous 
opinion. 

He  disclaimed  any  intent  to  injure  the  interests 
or  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  slave  States. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  his  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  one  and  respect  the  other. 
We  were,  he  said,  engaged  in  a  terrible,  wasting, 
and  tedious  war;  immense  armies  were  in  the 
field,  and  must  continue  there  as  long  as  the  war 
should  last ;  these  armies  came  of  necessity,  into 
contact  with  slaves  in  the  States  we  represented, 
and,  as  they  advanced,  would  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  slaves  of  other  States.  Slaves  came, 
and  would  continue  to  come  to  the  camps,  thus 
keeping  up  continual  irritation.  He  was  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  conflicting  and  antagonistic 
complaints.  On  the  one  side  a  certain  class  com- 
plained if  the  slave  was  not  protected  by  the 
army ;  persons  were  frequently  found  who,  par- 
ticipating in  these  views,  acted  in  a  way  un- 
friendly to  the  slaveholder.  On  the  other  hand, 
slaveholders  complained  that  their  rights  were 
interfered  with,  their  slaves  were  induced  to 
abscond  and  were  protected  within  the  lines. 
These  complaints  were  numerous,  loud,  and  deep. 
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They  were  a  serious  annoyance  to  him,  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  progress  of  the  war.  They 
kept  ahve  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  government  in  the 
States  we  represented ;  they  strengthened  the 
hopes  of  the  Confederates  that  at  some  day  the 
border  States  would  unite  with  them,  and  thus 
tend  to  prolong  the  war ;  and  he  was  of  opinion, 
if  this  resolution  should  be  adopted  by  Congress 
and  accepted  by  our  States,  that  these  causes  of 
irritation  and  these  hopes  would  be  removed,  and 
more  would  be  accomplished  toward  shortening 
the  war  than  could  be  hoped  from  the  greatest 
victory  achieved  by  Union  armies.  He  made  this 
proposition  in  good  faith,  and  desired  it  to  be 
accepted,  if  at  all,  voluntarily,  and  in  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Emanci- 
pation was  a  subject  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States,  and  must  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected by  each  for  itself;  he  did  not  claim  nor 
had  this  government  any  right  to  coerce  them  for 
that  purpose.  He  wished  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  such  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  in 
making  this  proposition.  He  did  not  expect  us 
to  be  prepared  then  and  there  to  give  him  an 
answer,  but  he  hoped  we  would  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration,  confer  with  one  an- 
other, and  then  take  such  course  as  we  felt  our 
duty  and  the  interests  of  our  constituents  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri,  said  that  in  his  State  slavery- 
was  not  considered  a  permanent  institution ;  that 
natural  causes  were  there  in  operation  which  would  at 
no  distant  day  extinguish  it,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
this  proposition  was  necessary  for  that.  Besides,  he 
and  his  friends  felt  solicitous  on  account  of  the  different 
constructions  which  the  resolution  and  message  had  re- 
ceived.    The  New  York  Tribune  was  for  it,  and  under- 
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stood  it  to  mean  that  we  must  accept  gradual  emancipa- 
tion according  to  the  plan  suggested,  or  get  something 
worse. 

The  President  replied  that  he  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  quarrel  with  the  New  York  Tribune 
before  the  right  time;  he  hoped  never  to  have  to 
do  it — anyway  he  would  not  anticipate  events. 
In  respect  to  emancipation  in  Missouri,  he  said 
that  what  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Noell  was 
probably  true,  but  the  operation  of  these  natural 
causes  had  not  prevented  the  irritating  conduct 
to  which  he  had  referred,  nor  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederates  that  Missouri  would  at  some 
time  range  herself  alongside  of  them,  which  pre- 
vention and  destruction,  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution by  Congress  and  its  acceptance  by  Mis- 
souri would  in  his  judgment  accomplish. 

Mr.  Crisfield,  of  Maryland,  asked  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  State  to  accept  this  proposal, 
and  desired  to  know  if  the  President  looked  to  any 
policy  beyond  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  scheme. 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  no  designs 
beyond  the  action  of  the  States  on  this  particular 
subject.  He  should  lament  their  refusal  to  accept 
it,  but  he  had  no  designs  beyond  their  refusal  of 
it. 

Mr.  Menzies,  of  Kentucky,  inquired  if  the  President 
thought  there  was  any  power  except  in  the  States  them- 
selves to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  emancipation. 

The  President  replied  that  he  thought  there 
could  not  be.  Pie  then  went  ofif  into  a  course  of 
remarks  not  qualifying  the  foregoing  declaration. 
These  were  not  recorded  since  they  were  imma- 
terial to  a  just  understanding  of  his  meaning. 
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Mr.  Crisfield  said  he  did  not  think  the  people  of 
Maryland  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion ;  and  he  did  not  know  that  they  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  give  it  up  if  provision  was  made  to  meet 
the  loss  and  they  could  be  rid  of  the  race ;  but  they  did 
not  like  to  be  coerced  into  emancipation,  either  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  or  by  indirection,  as 
through  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  confiscation  now  threatened  of 
Southern  property.  He  thought  before  the  people  of 
Maryland  would  consent  to  consider  this  proposition 
they  would  require  to  be  informed  on  these  points. 

The  President  replied  that,  unless  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  act  of  God  or  the  Confederate 
armies,  he  should  occupy  that  house  for  three 
years ;  and  as  long  as  he  remained  there  Mary- 
land had  nothing  to  fear  either  for  her  institu- 
tions or  her  interests  on  the  points  referred  to. 

Mr.  Crisfield  immediately  added:  Mr.  President,  if 
what  you  now  say  could  be  heard  by  the  people  of 
Maryland,  they  would  consider  your  proposition  with  a 
much  better  feeling  than  I  fear  they  will  be  inclined  to 
do  without  such  public  expression  on  your  part. 

The  President  replied  that  a  publication  of 
what  he  said  would  not  do ;  it  would  force  him 
into  a  quarrel  before  the  proper  time;  and,  again 
intimating,  as  he  had  before  done,  that  a  quarrel 
with  the  "Greeley  faction"  was  impending,  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  it  before  the 
proper  time,  nor  at  all  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Governor  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  then  asked  him 
respecting  the  constitutionality  of  his  scheme. 

The  President  replied :  As  you  may  suppose,  I 
have  considered  that ;  and  the  proposition  now 
submitted  does  not  encounter  any  constitutional 
difficulty.     It  proposes  simply  to  cooperate  with 
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any  State  by  giving  such  State  pecuniary  aid. 
He  added  that  he  thought  the  resolution,  as  pro- 
posed by  him,  would  be  considered  rather  as  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  than  as  involving  any 
constitutional  question. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  thought  that  if  this  proposition 
was  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be  by  the  votes  of  the  free 
States,  and  should  come  as  a  proposition  from  them  to 
the  slave  States,  affording  them  an  inducement  to  put 
aside  this  subject  of  discord;  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  that  members  representing  slaveholding  con- 
stituencies should  declare  at  once,  and  in  advance  of 
any  proposition  to  them,  for  the  emancipation  of 
slavery. 

The  President  said  he  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 
the  objection ;  it  was  a  fearful  responsibility,  and 
every  gentleman  must  do  as  he  thought  best.  He 
did  not  know  how  this  scheme  was  received  by 
the  members  from  the  free  States ;  some  of  them 
had  spoken  to  him  and  received  it  kindly ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  were  as  reserved  and  chary  as 
we  had  been,  and  he  could  not  tell  how  they 
would  vote.  And  in  reply  to  some  expression  of 
Mr.  Hall  as  to  his  own  opinion  regarding  slavery, 
he  said  that  he  did  not  pret?end  to  disguise  his 
antislavery  feeling;  he  thought  slavery  was 
wrong,  and  should  continue  to  think  so ;  but  that 
was  not  the  question  we  had  to  deal  with  now. 
Slavery  existed,  and  that,  too,  as  well  by  the  act 
of  the  North  as  of  the  South ;  and  in  any  scheme 
to  get  rid  of  it,  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
was  morally  bound  to  do  its  full  and  equal  share. 
He  thought  that  the  institution  was  wrong  and 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  existed ;  but  yet  he 
recognized  the  rights  of  property  which  had 
grown  out  of  it,  and  he  would  respect  those  rights 
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as  fully  as  similar  rights  in  any  other  property; 
he  recognized  that  property  can  exist,  and  does 
legally  exist  in  slavery.  He  thought  such  a  law 
wrong,  but  the  rights  of  property  resulting  niust 
be  respected;  he  would  get  rid  of  the  odious 
law,  not  by  violating  the  right,  but  by  encour- 
aging the  proposition  and  offering  inducements 
to  give  it  up. 

Here  the  interview,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  con- 
cerned, terminated  by  Mr.  Crittenden's  assuring  the 
President  that,  whatever  might  be  our  final  action,  we 
all  thought  him  solely  moved  by  a  high  patriotism  and 
sincere  devotion  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his 
country;  and  with  that  conviction  we  should  consider 
respectfully  the  important  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Response   to   Evangelical   Lutherans   on   De- 
pendence upon  Divine  Guidance. 

Early  in  May.  1862,  probably  on  the  6th  day  of  the 
month,  the  President  received  a  delegation  of  Evan- 
gelican  Lutherans,  who  bore  an  ot^cial  message  pledg- 
ing the  support  of  their  church.  The  President  said 
in  response: 

Gentlemen:  I  welcome  here  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the  United 
States.  I  accept  with  gratitude  their  assurances 
of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  that  enlightened, 
influential,  and  loyal  class  of  my  fellow-citizens 
in  an  important  crisis  which  involves,  in  my 
judgment,  not  only  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  our  own  dear  land,  but  in  a  large  degree 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind  in 
many  countries  and  through  many  ages.  You  well 
know,  gentlemen,  and  the  world  knows,  how 
reluctantly  I  accepted  this  issue  of  battle  forced 
upon  me  on  my  advent  to  this  place  by  the  in- 
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ternal  enemies  of  our  country.  You  all  know, 
the  world  knows,  the  forces  and  the  resources  the 
put)lic  agents  have  brought  into  employment  to 
sustain  a  government  against  which  there  has 
been  brought  not  one  complaint  of  real  injury 
committed  against  society  at  home  or  abroad. 
You  all  may  recollect  that  in  taking  up  the  sword 
thus  forced  into  our  hands,  this  government 
appealed  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and  the  good, 
and  declared  that  it  placed  its  whole  dependence 
upon  the  favor  of  God.  I  now  humbly  and  rev- 
erently, in  your  presence,  reiterate  the  acknowl- 
edgm.ent  of  that  dependence,  not  doubting  that, 
if  it  shall  please  the  Divine  Being  who  deter- 
mines the  destinies  of  nations,  this  shall  remain 
a  united  people,  and  that  they  will,  humbly  seek- 
ing the  Divine  guidance,  make  their  prolonged 
national  existence  a  source  of  new  benefits  to 
themselves  and  their  successors,  and  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  mankind. 


Remarks  to  Twelfth  Indiana  Regiment  on  the 
Nation's  Dependence  on  the  Army. 

On  May  15,  1862,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  printed 
the  following  report  of  a  speech  of  President  Lincoln 
to  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Regiment: 

It  has  not  been  customary  heretofore,  nor  will 
it  be  hereafter,  for  me  to  say  something  to  every 
regiment  passing  in  review.  It  occurs  too  fre- 
quently for  me  to  have  speeches  ready  on  all 
occasions.  As  you  have  paid  such  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  chief  magistrate,  it  appears  that  I 
should  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply. 

Your  colonel  has  thought  fit,  on  his  own  ac- 
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count  and  in  your  name,  to  say  that  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  performed 
my  part  in  the  difficulties  which  have  surrounded 
the  nation.  For  your  kind  expressions  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly grateful,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  nation  is  more  indebted  to  you 
and  such  as  you,  than  to  me.  It  is  upon  the  brave 
hearts  and  strong  arms  of  the  people  of  the 
country  that  our  reliance  has  been  placed  in  sup- 
port of  free  government  and  free  institutions. 

For  the  part  which  you  and  the  brave  army  of 
which  you  are  a  part  have,  under  Providence, 
performed  in  this  great  struggle,  I  tender  more 
thanks — greatest  thanks  that  can  be  possibly  due 
— and  especially  to  this  regiment,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  good  report.  The  thanks  of 
the  nation  will  follow  you,  and  may  God's  bless- 
ing rest  upon  you  now  and  forever.  I  hope  that 
upon  your  return  to  your  homes  you  will  find 
your  friends  and  loved  ones  well  and  happy.  I 
bid  you  farewell. 

Appeal    to    Border-State    Representatives    to 
Favor  Compensated  Emancipation. 

On  July  12,  1862,  President  Lincoln  read  to  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  Border  States 
the  following  appeal: 

Gentlemen:  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, now  very  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
you  of  the  border  States  hold  more  power  for 
good  than  any  other  equal  number  of  members, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive 
to  make  this  appeal  to  you.  I  intend  no  reproach 
or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
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ion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the 
gradual-emancipation  message  of  last  March,  the 
war  would  now  be  substantially  ended.  And  the 
plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent and  swift  means  of  ending  it.  Let  the  States 
which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly 
that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  confederacy,  and  they 
cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  contest.  But 
you  cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately 
have  you  with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  deter- 
mination to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your 
own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have 
overwhelmingly  done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they 
still  claim  you  as  their  own.  You  and  I  know 
what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that 
lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you 
no  more  forever.  Most  of  you  have  treated  me 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I  trust  you 
will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is 
exclusively  your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  country.  I  ask,  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do 
better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge?  Discard- 
ing punctilio  and  maxims  adapted  to  more  man- 
ageable times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprece- 
dentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you 
do  better  in  any  possible  event?  You  prefer 
that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to 
the  nation  shall  be  practically  restored  without 
disturbance  of  that  institution ;  and  if  this  were 
done,  my  whole  duty  in  this  respect,  under  the 
Constitution  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be 
performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the 
war  cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues 
long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner  at- 
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tained,  the  institution  .in  your  States  will  be  ex- 
tinguished by  mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it. 
Much  of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much 
better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the 
step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war  and  secures 
substantial  compensation  for  that  which  is  sure 
to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event !  How  much 
better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink 
forever  in  the  war !  How  much  better  to  do  it 
while  we  can,  lest  the  war  erelong  render  us 
pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it !  How  much  better 
for  you  as  seller,  and  the  nation  as  buyer,  to  sell 
out  and  buy  out  that  without  which  the  war  could 
never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to 
be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats?  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation 
at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate 
gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  coloniza- 
tion can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance, 
and  when  numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be 
company  and  encouragement  for  one  another, 
the  freed  people  wdll  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned 
— one  which  threatens  division  among  those  who, 
united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is 
known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest 
man.  He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend. 
I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere 
could  be  free.  He  proclaimed  all  men  free  within 
certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation. 
He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the 
measure  than  I  could  believe  would  follow.  Yet, 
in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not 
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offense,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon  me, 
and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now 
ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more, 
can  relieve  the  country,  in  this  important  point. 
Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 
your  attention  to  the  message  of  March  last. 
Before  leaving  the  capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  as  such  I  pray  you  consider  this  propo- 
sition, and  at  the  least  commend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would 
perpetuate  popular  government  for  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do  in 
no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in 
great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  bold- 
est action  to  bring  it  speedy  relief.  Once  re- 
lieved, its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the 
world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memo- 
ries are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To 
you,  more  than  to  any  others,  the  privilege  is 
given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith 
forever. 

Remarks  on  the  McClellan-Stanton  Contro- 
versy Made  at  a  Union  Meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  August  6,  1862.  President  Lincoln  addressed  a 
Union  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  had  developed  between  the  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Fellow-Citisens:  I  believe  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  my  appearing  before  you  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  your  being  here  yourselves ;  and  I  offer,  in 
justification  of  myself  and  of  you,  that  upon 
examination  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution against  it.  I,  however,  have  an  impres- 
sion that  there  are  younger  gentlemen  who  will 
entertain  you  better,  and  better  address  your 
understanding,  than  I  will  or  could ;  and  there- 
fore I  propose  to  detain  you  but  a  moment 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say 
anything  unless  I  hope  to  produce  some  good  by 
it.  The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not  likely 
to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  have  heard  some  other  persons  blamed 
for  what  I  did  myself.  There  has  been  a  very 
widespread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between 
General  McClellan  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  to  ob- 
serve that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so 
deep  in  the  quarrel  as  some  pretending  to  be  their 
friends.  General  McClellan's  attitude  is  such 
that,  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he 
cannot  but  wish  to  be  successful,  and  I  hope  he 
will ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precisely 
the  same  situation.  If  the  military  commanders 
in  the  field  cannot  be  successful,  not  only  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  myself, — for  the  time 
being  the  master  of  them  both, — cannot  but  be 
failures.  I  know  General  McClellan  wishes  to  be 
successful,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any 
more  than  the  Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and 
both  of  them  together  no  more  than  I  wish  it. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute  about  how  many 
men  General  McClellan  has  had,  and  those  who 
would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  had  a  very 
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large  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the 
Secretary  of  War  insist  that  General  McClellan 
has  had  a  very  small  number.  The  basis  for  this 
is,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference,  and  on  this 
occasion  perhaps  a  wider  one  than  usual,  between 
the  grand  total  on  AlcClellan's  rolls  and  the  men 
actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  dis- 
parage him  talk  of  the  grand  total  on  paper,  and 
those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  for  duty.  General  Mc- 
Clellan has  sometimes  asked  for  things  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.  General 
McClellan  is  not  to  blame  for  asking  for  what  he 
wanted  and  needed,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to 
give.  And  I  say  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  has  withheld  no  one  thing  at  any 
time  in  my  power  to  give  him.  I  have  no  accusa- 
tion against  him.  I  believe  he  is  a  brave  rfnd  able 
man,  and  I  stand  here,  as  justice  requires  me  to 
do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 
I  have  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and 
now  I  avail  myself  of  my  privilege  of  saying  no 
more. 

Address  to  a  Deputation  of  Colored  Men  on 
Colonization. 

On  August  14,  1862,  a  committee  of  colored  men 
called  by  invitation  upon  President  Lincoln.  He  in- 
formed them  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  colonization  in  some  country 
of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  African  descent, 
thereby  making  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  inclination,  to  favor  that  cause.  The  place  the 
President  had  in  mind  was  Vache  Island,  in  the  West 
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Indies,  ■which  the  owner,  a  man  named  Koch,  had  un- 
loaded on  the  Government.  The  experiment  of 
colonizing  it  with  American  freedmen  was  a  disastrous 
failure.  Inadequately  provisioned,  without  a  leader,  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  life  in  a 
strange  country,  the  disheartened  colonists  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  sloth  and  disease.  Many  died  of  malaria  before 
the  Government  sent  a  ship  to  bring  the  half-starved 
and  debilitated  survivors  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  substance  of  the 
President's  remarks : 

Why  should  the  people  of  your  race  be  colo- 
nized, and  where?  Why  should  they  leave  this 
country?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for 
proper  consideration.  You  and  we  are  different 
races.  We  have  between  us  a  broader  difference 
than  exists  between  almost  any  other  two  races. 
Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss ; 
but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage t6  us  both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer 
very  greatly,  many  of  them,  by  living  among  us, 
while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word, 
we  suffer  on  each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it 
affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should  be  sepa- 
rated.   You  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose? 

[A  voice:  Yes,  sir.^ 

Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  your 
lives.  Your  race  is  suffering,  in  my  judgment, 
the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on  any  people.  But 
even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far 
removed  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  race.  You  are  cut  off  from  many  of 
the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys.  The 
aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the 
best  when  free,  but  on  this  broad  continent  not  a 
single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a 
single  man  of  ours.     Go  where  you  are  treated 
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the  best,  and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  this,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I 
would.  It  is  a  fact  about  which  we  all  think  and 
feel  alike,  I  and  you.  We  look  to  our  condition. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on  this 
continent,  I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  effects 
upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

I  believe  in  its  general  evil  effects  on  the  white 
race.  See  our  present  condition — the  country 
engaged  in  war — our  white  men  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats — none  knowing  how  far  it  will 
extend — and  then  consider  what  we  know  to  be 
the  truth.  But  for  your  race  among  us  there 
could  not  be  war,  although  many  men  engaged 
on  either  side  do  not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis, 
the  war  could  not  have  an  existence.  It  is  better 
for  us  both,  therefore,  to  be  separated.  I  know 
that  there  are  free  men  among  you  who,  even  if 
they  could  better  their  condition,  are  not  as  much 
inclined  to  go  out  of  the  country  as  those  who, 
being  slaves,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this 
condition.  I  suppose  one  of  the  principal  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  colonization  is  that  the  free 
colored  man  cannot  see  that  his  comfort  would 
be  advanced  by  it.  You  may  believe  that  you  can 
live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  of  your  life  as  easily,  per- 
haps more  so,  than  you  can  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and  hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
going  to  a  foreign  country. 

This  is  (I  speak  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  ex- 
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tremely  selfish  view  of  the  case.  You  ought  to 
do  something  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate as  yourselves.  There  is  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  harsh  as  it  may  be,  for 
you  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  us.  Now, 
if  you  could  give  a  start  to  the  white  people,  you 
would  open  a  wide  door  for  m.any  to  be  made 
free.  If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free 
at  the  beginning,  and  whose  intellects  are  clouded 
by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  material  to  start 
with.  If  intelligent  colored  men,  such  as  are  be- 
fore me,  would  move  in  this  matter,  much  might 
be  accomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
we  have  men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking 
as  white  men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  sys- 
tematically oppressed.  There  is  much  to  encour- 
age you.  For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should 
sacrifice  something  of  your  present  comfort  for 
the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  in  that  respect  as 
the  white  people.  It  is  a  cheering  thought 
throughout  life,  that  something  can  be  done  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.  It  is 
difiicult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels 
he  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the 
great  God  who  made  him.  In  the  American 
Revolutionary  war  sacrifices  were  made  by  men 
engaged  in  it,  but  they  were  cheered  by  the  fu- 
ture. General  Washington  himself  endured 
greater  physical  hardships  than  if  he  had  re- 
mained a  British  subject,  yet  he  was  a  happy 
man  because  he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his 
race,  in  doing  something  for  the  children  of  his 
neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a 
long  time.    In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  success.    The 
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old  President  of  Liberia,  Roberts,  has  just  been 
with  me — the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  says 
they  have  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware,  or  in  some  of  our 
newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger 
ones.  They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or 
their  descendants.  Something  less  than  12,000 
have  been  sent  thither  from  this  country.  Many 
of  the  original  settlers  have  died ;  yet,  like  people 
elsewhere,  their  offspring  outnumber  those  de- 
ceased. The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  are 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there  ? 

One  reason  for  unwillingness  to  do  so  is  that 
some  of  you  would  rather  remain  within  reach 
of  the  country  of  your  nativity.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  attachment  you  may  have  toward  our 
race.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  you  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  love  them.  But  still  you  are 
attached  to  them,  at  all  events. 

The  place  I  am  thinking  about  for  a  colony  is 
in  Central  America.  It  is  nearer  to  us  than  Li- 
beria— not  much  more  than  one  fourth  as  far 
as  Liberia,  and  within  seven  days'  run  by  steam- 
ers. Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a  great  line  of  travel — 
it  is  a  highway.  The  country  is  a  very  excellent 
one  for  any  people,  and  with  great  natural  re- 
sources and  advantages,  and  especially  because 
of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil, 
thus  being  suited  to  your  physical  condition.  The 
particular  place  I  have  in  view  is  to  be  a  great 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has 
all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.  On  both  sides 
there  are  harbors — among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Again,  there  is  evidence  of  very  rich  coal-mines. 
A  certain  amount  of  coal  is  valuable  in  any  coun- 
try. Why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal 
is,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants 
for  immediate  employment  till  they  get  ready  to 
settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you  take 
colonists  where  there  is  no  good  landing,  there 
is  a  bad  show  ;  and  so  where  there  is  nothing  to 
cultivate  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.  But  if 
something  is  started  so  that  you  can  get  your 
daily  bread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it  is  a  great 
advantage.  Coal  land  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of 
with  VN'hich  to  commence  an  enterprise. 

To  return — you  have  been  talked  to  upon  this 
subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended 
by  gentlemen  wdio  have  an  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, including  the  coal-mines.  We  have  been 
mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  knov/  whites, 
as  w^ell  as  blacks,  look  to  their  self-interest.  Un- 
less among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
you  trade  with  makes  something.  You  meet  with 
these  things  here  and  everywhere.  If  such  per- 
sons have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  them, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of 
advantage  to  you  ?  You  are  intelligent,  and  know 
that  success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  yourselves.  As  to  the  coal-mines,  I 
think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self- 
reliance.  I  shall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
you  engaged,  have  provision  made  that  you  shall 
not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise, I  will  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to 
me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will  succeed.  The  gov- 
ernment may  lose  the  money;  but  we  cannot 
succeed  unless  we  try;  and  we  think,  with  care, 
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we  can  succeed.  The  political  affairs  in  Central 
America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  a  condi- 
tion as  I  wish.  There  are  contending  factions  in 
that  quarter;  but,  it  is  true,  all  the  factions  are 
agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and 
want  it,  and  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here. 

To  your  colored  race  they  have  no  objection. 
I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  the  equals, 
and  have  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be, 
the  equals  of  the  best. 

The  practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is, 
whether  I  can  get  a  number  of  able-bodied  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  willing  to 
go  when  I  present  evidence  of  encouragement 
and  protection.  Could  I  get  a  hundred  tolerably 
intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  able  to  ''cut  their  own  fodder,"  so  to  speak? 
Can  I  have  fifty?  If  I  could  find  twenty-five 
able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and 
children, — good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I 
think, — I  could  make  a  successful  commence- 
ment. I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  this 
can  be  done  or  not.  This  is  the  practical  part  of 
my  wish  to  see  you.  These  are  subjects  of  very 
great  importance — worthy  of  a  month's  study, 
instead  of  a  speech  delivered  in  an  hour.  I  ask 
you,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertaining  to 
yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours 
for  the  present  time,  but  as  one  of  the  things,  if 
successfully  managed,  for  the  good  of  mankind — 
not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 

To  millions  yet  to  be. 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 

Into  eternity. 
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Remarks  on  Premature  Emancipation  to 
Representatives  of  the  Churches  of  Chi- 
cago. 

On  September  13,  1862,  President  Lincoln  made  the 
following  reply  to  a  committee  from  the  religious 
denominations  of  Chicago,  asking  him  to  issue  a  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation: 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one 
upon  which  I  have  thought  much  for  weeks  past, 
and  I  may  even  say  for  months.  I  am  approached 
with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and 
that  by  rehgious  men  who  are  equaUy  certain  that 
they  represent  the  divine  will.  I  am  sure  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in 
that  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  both.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say  that 
if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will 
to  others  on  a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty, 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly 
to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself 
than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I 
can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it.  These  are  not, 
however,  the  days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it 
will  be  grantedthat  I  am  not  to  expect  a  direct  rev- 
elation. I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of 
the  case,  ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn 
what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not 
agree.  For  instance,  the  other  day  four  gentle- 
men of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with 
the  war ;  but,  before  leaving,  two  of  them  ear- 
nestly beset  me  to  proclaim  general  emancipation, 
upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them. 
You  also  know  that  the  last  session  of  Congress 
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had  a  decided  majority  of  antislavery  men,  yet 
they  could  not  unite  on  this  poHcy.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  reHgious  people.  Why,  the 
rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with  a  great  deal  more 
earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and 
expecting  God  to  favor  their  side ;  for  one  of  our 
soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  told  Sen- 
ator Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  with 
nothing  so  discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity 
of  those  he  was  among  in  their  prayers.  But  we 
will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation from  me  do,  especially  as  we  are  now 
situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document 
that  the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be 
inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet. 
Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  ? 
Is  there  a  single  court,  or  magistrate,  or  indi- 
vidual that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there  ?  And 
what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any 
greater  effect  upon  the  slaves  than  the  late  law 
of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  offers 
protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel 
masters  who  come  within  our  lines  ?  Yet  I  can- 
not learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single  slave 
to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be 
induced  by  a  proclamation  of  freedom  from  me 
to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should  we 
do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for 
such  a  multitude?  General  Butler  wrote  me  a 
few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more  rations 
to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all 
the  white  troops  under  his  command.  They  eat, 
and  that  is  all ;  though  it  is  true  General  Butler 
is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand,  for  it 
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nearly  amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the 
pressure  of  the  war  should  call  off  our  forces 
from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  point, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  the 
blacks  to  slavery  again?  For  I  am  told  that 
whenever  the  rebels  take  any  black  prisoners, 
free  or  slave,  they  immediately  auction  them  off. 
They  did  so  with  those  they  took  from  a  boat 
that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few 
days  ago.  And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  at- 
tacked for  it !  For  instance,  when,  after  the  late 
battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedition  went 
out  from  Washington  under  a  flag  of  truce  to 
bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  the  wounded,  and  the 
rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help, 
and  sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said 
in  his  paper  that  the  government  would  probably 
do  nothing  about  it.     What  could  I  do? 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible 
result  of  good  would  follow  the  issuing  of  such  a 
proclamation  as  you  desire?  Understand,  I  raise 
no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional 
grounds ;  for,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I  have  a  right 
to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the 
enemy;  nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral 
nature,  in  view  of  possible  consequences  of  in- 
surrection and  massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided 
on  according  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  the  root  of  the  rebel- 
lion, or  at  least  its  smc  qua  non.  The  ambition 
of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them  to  act, 
but  they  would  have  been  impotent  without 
slavery  as  their  instrument.    I  will  also  concede 
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that  emancipation  would  help  us  in  Europe,  and 
convince  them  that  we  are  incited  by  something 
more  than  ambition.  I  grant,  further,  that  it 
would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not 
so  much,  I  fear,  as  you  and  those  you  represent 
imagine.  Still,  some  additional  strength  would 
be  added  in  that  way  to  the  war,  and  then,  un- 
questionably, it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  draw- 
ing off  their  laborers,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  arms  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels ;  and,  indeed,  thus  far  we  have 
not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops. 
I  will  mention  another  thing,  though  it  meet  only 
your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  are  fifty  thou- 
sand bayonets  in  the  Union  armies  from  the 
border  slave  States.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
if,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such  as  you 
desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.  I  do 
not  think  they  all  would — not  so  many,  indeed,  as 
a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  ago — not  so  many 
to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their 
Union  feeling.  They  are  also  getting  their  pride 
enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels.  Let  me  say 
one  thing  more :  I  think  you  should  admit  that  we 
already  have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and 
unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that  constitutional 
government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental 
idea  going  down  about  as  deep  as  anything. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  men- 
tioned these  objections.  They  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  de- 
cided against  a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement; 
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and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my 
mind,  by  day  and  night,  more  than  any  other. 
Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do. 
I  trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  can- 
vassed your  viev/s  I  have  not  in  any  respect  in- 
jured your  feelings. 

Remarks  on  Making  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation Effective,  in  Response  to  a  Sere- 
nade. 

On  September  24,  1862,  President  Lincoln  made  the 
following  response  to  a  serenade: 

I  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  than 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  you  pay  me,  and  to 
thank  you  for  it.  I  have  not  been  distinctly  in- 
formed why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  you  ap- 
pear to  do  me  this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  is 
because  of  the  proclamation.  What  I  did,  I  did 
after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  very 
heavy  and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can 
only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mistake.  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain 
what  I  have  done  or  said  by  any  comment.  It  is 
now  for  the  country  and  the  world  to  pass  judg- 
ment and,  maybe,  take  action  upon  it. 

I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject.  In  my 
position  I  am  environed  with  difficulties.  Yet 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  upon  the  battle-field  are  endeavoring 
to  purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  lives  the 
future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 
Let  us  never  forget  them.  On  the  fourteenth 
and  seventeeth  days  of  this  present  month  there 
have  been  battles  bravely,  skilfully,  and  success- 
fully fought.     We  do  not  yet  know  the  particu- 
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lars.  Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to 
certain  individuals,  we  do  no  injustice  to  others. 
I  only  ask  you,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  few- 
remarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  for  all  good 
and  brave  officers  and  men  who  fought  those 
successful  battles. 


Remarks  on  the  Divine  Will,  in  Reply  to  an 
Address  by  Mrs.  Gurney. 

Late  in  September,  1862,  probably  on  the  28th  day  of 
the  month,  President  Lincoln  made  the  following  reply 
to  an  address  by  Mrs.  Gurney : 

I  am  glad  of  this  interview,  and  glad  to  know 
that  I  have  your  sympathy  and  prayers.  We  are 
indeed  going  through  a  great  trial — a  fiery  trial. 
In  the  very  responsible  position  m  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  placed,  being  a  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  as  I  am,  and 
as  we  all  are,  to  work  out  his  great  purposes,  I 
have  desired  that  all  my  works  and  acts  may  be 
according  to  his  will,  and  that  it  might  be  so,  I 
have  sought  his  aid ;  but  if,  after  endeavoring  to 
do  my  best  in  the  light  which  he  affords  me,  I  find 
my  efforts  fail,  I  must  believe  that  for  some 
purpose  unknov^m  to  me,  he  wills  it  otherwise. 
If  I  had  had  my  way,  this  war  would  never  have 
been  commenced.  If  I  had  been  allowed  my  way, 
this  war  would  have  been  ended  before  this ;  but 
we  find  it  still  continues,  and  we  must  believe  that 
he  permits  it  for  some  wise  purpose  of  his  own, 
mysterious  and  unknown  to  us ;  and  though  with 
our  limited  understandings  we  may  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  it,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  who  made  the  world  still  governs  it. 
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Meditation  on  the  Divine  Will. 

A  day  or  so  after  the  reply  to  Mrs.  Gurney,  probably 
on  September  30,  1862,  President  Lincoln  wrote  down 
the  following  meditations  on  the  will  of  God  in  its 
relation  to  the  Civil  War: 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests 
each  party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be, 
wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war 
it  is  quite  possible  that  God's  purpose  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  purpose  of  either  party ; 
and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities,  working  just 
as  tliey  do,  are  of  the  best  adaptation  to  effect  his 
purpose.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this,  is 
probably  true ;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  and 
wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his  mere  great 
power  on  the  minds  of  the  now  contestants,  he 
could  have  either  saved  or  destroyed  the  Union 
without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the  contest  began. 
And,  having  begun,  he  could  give  the  final  victory 
to  either  side  any  day.    Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 

Remarks  on  Benefits  of  the  Union,  Made  at 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

On  October  4,  1862,  President  Lincoln  while  passing 
through  Frederick,  Md.,  made  short  speeches  to  two 
groups  of  assembled  citizens  and  soldiers. 

In  my  present  position  it  is  hardly  proper  for 
me  to  make  speeches.  Every  word  is  so  closely 
noted  that  it  will  not  do  to  make  foolish  ones, 
and  I  cannot  be  expected  to  be  prepared  [at  all 
times]  to  make  sensible  ones.  If  I  were  [/iow] 
as  I  have  been  for  most  of  my  life,  I  might  per- 
haps talk  nonsense  to  you  for  half  an  hour,  and 
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it  wouldn't  hurt  anybody.  As  it  is,  I  can  only 
return  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  our  cause. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment to  the  country. 

I  see  myself  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  by 
citizens  of  this  good  city  of  Frederick,  all  anxious 
to  hear  something  from  me.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
only  say — as  I  did  elsewhere  five  minutes  ago — 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  make  a  speech  in 
my  present  position.  I  return  thanks  to  our  gal- 
lant soldiers  for  the  good  service  they  have 
rendered,  the  energies  they  have  shown,  the 
hardships  they  have  endured,  and  the  blood  they 
have  so  nobly  shed  for  this  dear  Union  of  ours, 
and  I  also  return  thanks,  not  only  to  the  soldiers, 
but  to  the  good  citizens  of  Frederick  and  to  all 
the  good  men,  women,  and  children  throughout 
the  land  for  their  devotion  to  our  glorious  cause, 
and  I  say  this  without  any  malice  in  my  heart  to 
those  who  have  done  otherwise.  May  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  for  a  thousand 
generations  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  a  united  country  and  have 
cause  yet  to  rejoice  under  those  glorious  insti- 
tutions bequeathed  us  by  Washington  and  his 
compeers ! 

Remarks  on  the  Subordination  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  the  Government,  Made  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

Late  in  May,  1863,  probably  on  the  30th  of  the 
month,  President  Lincoln  made  the  following  reply  to 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly: 

It  has  been  my  happiness  to  receive  testimonies 
of  a  similar  nature  from,  I  believe,  all  denomina- 
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tions  of  Christians.  They  are  all  loyal,  but  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  degree  or  in  the  same 
numbers ;  but  I  think  they  all  claim  to  be  loyal. 
This  to  me  is  most  gratifying,  because  from  the 
beginning  I  saw  that  the  issue  of  our  great  strug- 
gle depended  on  the  divine  interposition  and 
favor.  If  we  had  that,  all  would  be  well.  The 
proportions  of  this  rebellion  were  not  for  a  long 
time  understood.  I  saw  that  it  involved  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  would  call  forth  all  the 
powers  of  the  whole  country.  The  end  is 
not  yet. 

The  point  made  in  your  paper  is  well  taken 
as  to  "the  government"  and  "the  administration" 
in  whose  hands  are  these  interests.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate its  correctness  and  justice.  In  my  adminis- 
tration I  may  have  committed  some  errors.  It 
would  be  indeed  remarkable  if  I  had  not.  I  have 
acted  according  to  my  best  judgment  in  every 
case.  The  views  expressed  by  the  committee 
accord  with  my  own ;  and  on  this  principle  "the 
government"  is  to  be  supported  though  "the  ad- 
ministration" may  not  in  every  case  wisely  act. 
As  a  pilot  I  have  used  my  best  exertions  to  keep 
afloat  our  Ship  of  State,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
resign  my  trust  at  the  appointed  time  to  another 
pilot  more  skilful  and  successful  than  I  may 
prove.  In  every  case  and  at  all  hazards  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  perpetuated.  Relying,  as  I  do, 
upon  the  Almighty  Power,  and  encouraged  as  I 
am  by  these  resolutions  which  you  have  just 
read,  with  the  support  which  I  receive  from 
Christian  men,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all  the 
means  at  my  control  to  secure  the  termination  of 
this  rebellion  and  will  hope  for  success. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  interview,  this 
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pleasant  mode  of  presentation,  and  the  General 
Assembly  for  their  patriotic  support  in  these 
resolutions. 

Remarks    on    Notable    Fourths    of    July,    in 
Response  to  a  Serenade. 

On  July  7,  1863.  President  Lincoln  made  the  follow- 
ing response  to  a  serenade: 

FeUoiv-citizens:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
you  to-night,  and  yet  I  will  not  say  I  thank  you 
for  this  call;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  you 
have  called.  How  long  ago  is  it? — eighty-odd 
years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its 
representatives,  assembled  and  declared,  as  a  self- 
evident  truth,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Since  then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had 
several  very  peculiar  recognitions.  The  two  men 
most  distinguished  in  the  framing  and  support  of 
the  Declaration  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams — the  one  having  penned  it  and  the  other 
sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — the  only 
two  of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it  that  were 
elected  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
cisely fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to 
the  paper,  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both 
from  this  stage  of  action.  This  was  indeed  an 
extraordinary  and  reitiarkable  event  in  our  his- 
tory. Another  President,  five  years  after,  was 
called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on  the  same 
day  and  month  of  the  year ;  and  now  on  this  last 
Fourth  of  July  just  passed,  when  we  have  a 
gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an 
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effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most 
powerful  position  and  army  on  that  very  day. 
And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles 
in  Pennsylvania,  near  to  us,  through  three  days, 
so  rapidly  fought  that  they  might  be  called  one 
great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Declaration  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  "turned  tail"  and  run.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the  occasion 
for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  liberties  of  their  country  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  These  are  trying  occa- 
sions, not  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of  suc- 
cess. I  dislike  to  mention  the  name  of  one  single 
officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I  might 
forget.  Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names, 
and  particularly  prominent  ones ;  but  these  I  will 
not  mention.  Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now 
take  the  music. 

Remarks  on  Temperance  in  the  Army  to  a 
Delegation  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

On  September  29,  1863,  a  delegation  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  presented  suggestions  to  President  Lin- 
coln looking  to  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  in  the 
army.     The  President  replied  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  make  a  response  coextensive  with  the 
address  which  you  have  presented  to  me.  If  I 
were  better  known   than  I  am,  you  would  not 
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need  to  be  told  that  in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  you  have  a  friend  and  sympathizer 
in  me. 

When  I  v^as  a  young  man — long  ago — before 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  as  an  organization  had 
an  existence — I,  in  a  humble  way,  made  temper- 
ance speeches,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  to 
this  day  I  have  never,  by  my  example,  belied 
what  I  then  said. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  you  make 
for  the  purpose  of  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  army,  I  cannot  make  par- 
ticular responses  to  them  at  this  time.  To  pre- 
vent intemperance  in  the  army  is  even  a  part  of 
the  articles  of  war.  It  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  was  so,  I  presume,  long  ago,  to  dismiss 
officers  for  drunkenness.  I  am  not  sure  that, 
consistently  with  the  public  service,  more  can  be 
done  than  has  been  done.  All,  therefore,  that  I 
can  promise  you  is — if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  your  address — to  have 
it  submitted  to  the  proper  department,  and  have 
it  considered  whether  it  contains  any  suggestions 
which  will  improve  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
repress  the  cause  of  drunkenness  in  the  army 
any  better  than  it  is  already  done.  I  can  promise 
no  more  than  that. 

I  think  that  the  reasonable  men  of  the  world 
have  long  since  agreed  that  intemperance  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  all 
evils  among  mankind.  That  is  not  a  matter  of 
dispute,  I  believe.  That  the  disease  exists,  and 
that  it  is  a  very  great  one,  is  agreed  upon  by  all. 

The  mode  of  cure  is  one  about  which  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion.  You  have  suggested 
that  in  an  army — our  army — drunkenness  is  a 
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great  evil,  and  one  which,  while  it  exists  to  a  very 
great  extent,  we  cannot  expect  to  overcome  so 
entirely  as  to  have  such  successes  in  our  arms  as 
we  might  have  without  it.  This  undoubtedly  is 
true,  and  while  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  bad  source 
to  derive  comfort  from,  nevertheless,  in  a  hard 
struggle,  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  be  aware  that  there  is  some  intem- 
perance on  the  other  side,  too ;  and  that  they  have 
no  right  to  beat  us  in  physical  combat  on  that 
ground. 

But  I  have  already  said  more  than  I  expected 
to  be  able  to  say  when  I  began,  and  if  you  please 
to  hand  me  a  copy  of  your  address,  it  shall  be 
considered.  I  thank  you  very  heartily,  gentle- 
men, for  this  call,  and  for  bringing  with  you 
these  very  many  pretty  ladies. 

Speech    at    the    Dedication    of    the    National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

On  November  19.  1863,  the  National  Cemetery  of 
Union  Soldiers  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  array  of  people  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  Union  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  orator  of  the  day  was  Edward  Everett. 
At  the  close  of  his  long  address,  composed  in  the 
finished  periods  of  that  "classic"  order  of  American 
oratory  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  living  master, 
when  the  thunders  of  applause  that  it  evoked  had 
ceased.  President  Lincoln  rose  and  spoke  a  few  heart- 
felt words  which  so  moved  the  deeps  of  emotion  in  his 
hearers  that  many  sat  spell-bound  and  silent  after  the 
speaker  had  finished.  As  the  President's  letter  to  Mr. 
Everett,  v/ritten  on  the  following  day,  indicates  (see 
Letters  in  present  edition),  Mr.  Lincoln  inferred  from 
this  reception  that  the  speech  was  a  "failure,"  but  he 
was  quickly  disabused  of  that  idea  by  evidences  coming 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  of  the  deep  impression  it 
had  made  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Hberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Address  to  General  Grant  on  Commissioning 
Him  Lieutenant- General. 

On  March  9,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of 
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the  United  States.     In  handing  the  General  his  com- 
mission the  President  said: 

General  Grant: 

The  nation's  appreciation  of  what  you  have 
done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  re- 
mains to  do,  in  the  existing  great  struggle,  are 
now  presented  with  this  commission,  constituting 
you  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

With  this  high  honor  devolves  upon  you  also  a 
corresponding  responsibility.  As  the  country 
herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain 
you.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  I  here 
speak  for  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal 
concurrence. 

To  this  General  Grant  made  the  following  response: 
Mr.  President: 

I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  the  high 
honor  conferred. 

With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on 
so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my 
earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  de- 
volving on  me,  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met.  it  will 
"be  due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all,  to  the  favor  of 
that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men. 


IRemarks  on  the  Women  of  America,  Made  at 
a  Sanitary  Fair  in  Washington. 

On  March  18,  1864,  in  closing  a  sanitary  fair  in 
Washington,  President  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  praise, 
not  only  the  heroism  of  American  soldiers,  but  the 
j)atriotism  of  American  women: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appear  to  say  but  a 
Avord.  This  extraordinary  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  people. 
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but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it 
has  been  said,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life ;  and  while  all  contribute  of  their 
substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and 
often  yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The 
highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  devel- 
opments have  manifested  themselves,  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  amongst 
these  manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable than  these  fairs  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief 
agents  in  these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language 
of  eulogy ;  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying 
compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that  if 
all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  women  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not 
do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this 
war.  I  will  close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women 
of  America. 

Remarks  on  the  Interest  of  Labor  in  Respect- 
ing Rights  of  Property. 

On  March  21,  1864,  President  Lincoln  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  a  committee  from  the  Workingmen's 
Association  of  New  York : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  The  honorary 
membership  in  your  association,  as  generously 
tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that 
the  existing  rebellion  means  more,  and  tends  to 
more,  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  slavery — 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all 
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working  people.  Partly  to  show  that  this  view 
has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  partly  that  I 
cannot  better  express  myself,  I  read  a  passage 
from  the  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1861: 

Here  the  President  read  that  part  of  the  message 
beginning  with  "It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insur- 
rection is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the 
"first  principle  of  popular  government,"  and  ending  with 
''Let  them  [tJic  irorkiii,s:)ucii]  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which, 
if  surrendered,  v/ill  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door 
of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty 
shall  be  lost." 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged, 
nor  have  I  much  to  add.  None  are  so  deeply 
interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as  the 
working  people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudice, 
working  division  and  hostility  among  themselves. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturbance  in  your 
city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some 
working  people  by  other  working  people.  It 
should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation, 
should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should 
this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners 
of  property.  Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor ; 
property  is  desirable ;  is  a  positive  good  in  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  en- 
couragement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let 
not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build 
one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that 
his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built. 
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Address  on  the  Definition  of  Liberty  and  the 
Reported  Massacre  of  Negro  Troops  at 
Fort  Pillow,  Made  at  a  Sanitary  Fair  in  Bal- 
timore. 

On  April  18,  1864,  President  Lincoln  spoke  at  a 
sanitary  fair  in  Baltimore  on  the  important  part  the 
slavery  issue  had  assumed  in  the  war: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Calling  to  mind  that 
we  are  in  Baltimore,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that 
the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  these  many 
people  assembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  it  occurs  at  once  that 
three  years  ago  the  same  soldiers  could  not  so 
much  as  pass  through  Baltimore.  The  change 
from  then  till  now  is  both  great  and  gratifying. 
Blessings  on  the  brave  men  who  have  wrought 
the  change,  and  the  fair  women  who  strive  to 
reward  them  for  it ! 

But  Baltimore  suggests  more  than  could  hap- 
pen within  Baltimore.  The  change  within  Balti- 
more is  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party, 
nor  any  man,  expected  it  would  last  till  now. 
Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way,  long  ere 
to-day.  Neither  did  any  anticipate  that  domestic 
slavery  would  be  much  affected  by  the  war.  But 
here  we  are ;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and  slavery 
has  been  much  afifected — how  much  needs  not 
now  to  be  recounted.  So  true  is  it  that  man  pro- 
poses and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not 
claim  to  have  directed  it ;  and  seeing  it,  in  this 
case,  we  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  the 
future. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of 
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the  word  liberty,  and  the  American  people,  just 
now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  We  all  declare 
for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do  not 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the  word 
liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor  ; 
while  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for 
some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men, 
and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here  are 
two,  not  only  different,  but  incompatible  things, 
called  by  the  same  name,  liberty.  And  it  fol- 
lows that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective 
parties,  called  by  two  different  and  incompatible 
names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's 
throat,  for  which  the  sheep  thanks  the  shepherd 
as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf  denounces  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty, 
especially  as  the  sheep  was  a  black  one.  Plainly, 
the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  liberty ;  and  precisely  the 
same  difference  prevails  to-day  among  us  human 
creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by 
which  thousands  are  daily  passing  from  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the  ad- 
vance of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the 
destruction  of  all  liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seems, 
the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing  some- 
thing to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that, 
in  what  they  have  done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has 
been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  one  in  my  position 
to  make  speeches  at  great  length ;  but  there  is 
another  subject  upon  which  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  say  a  word. 
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A  painful  rumor — true,  I  fear — has  reached  us 
of  the  massacre  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort 
Pillow,  in  the  west  end  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  colored 
soldiers  and  white  officers,  who  had  just  been 
overpowered  by  their  assailants.  There  seems  to 
be  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether  the 
government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  sol- 
dier, and  to  the  service,  at  this  point.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time,  the  use 
of  colored  troops  was  not  contemplated ;  and  how 
the  change  of  purpose  was  wrought  1  will  not 
now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a  clear  con- 
viction of  duty  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element 
of  strength  to  account ;  and  I  am  responsible  for 
it  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Christian  world, 
to  history,  and  in  my  final  account  to  God.  Hav- 
ing determined  to  use  the  negro  as  a  soldier, 
there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all  the  protec- 
tion given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  stating  the  principle,  but  in  practically 
applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  gov- 
ernment is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not 
doing  the  best  it  can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not 
to-day  know  that  a  colored  soldier,  or  white 
officer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  has  been 
massacred  by  the  rebels  when  made  a  prisoner. 
We  fear  it, — believe  it,  I  may  say, — but  we  do 
not  know  it.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their 
prisoners  on  the  assumption  that  they  murder 
ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that  they  do 
murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too  cruel,  a 
mistake.  We  are  having  the  Fort  Pillow  affair 
thoroughly  investigated ;  and  such  investigation 
will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth  is. 
If  after  all  that  has  been  said  it  shall  turn  out 
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that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  it 
will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none, 
and  will  be  none,  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been 
the  massacre  of  three  hundred  there,  or  even  the 
tenth  part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively 
proved  ;  and  being  so  proved,  the  retribution  shall 
as  surely  come.  It  will  be  matter  of  grave  con- 
sideration in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retri- 
bution ;  but  in  the  supposed  case  it  must  come. 


Remarks  on  General  Grant,  in  Response  to  a 
Serenade. 

On  May  9,  1864,  in  response  to  a  serenade,  President 
Lincoln  spoke  in  praise  of  the  recent  achievements  of 
the  Union  commanders,  especially  Lieutenant-General 
Grant: 

Fellozi'-citizens:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  compliment  of  this  call,  though  I 
apprehend  it  is  owing  more  to  the  good  news 
received  to-day  from  the  army,  than  to  a  desire 
to  see  me.  I  am  indeed  very  grateful  to  the 
brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  to  their  noble  commanders 
who  have  directed  them,  and  especially  to  our 
Maker.  Our  commanders  are  following  up  their 
victories  resolutely  and  successfully.  I  think, 
without  knowing  the  particulars  of  the  plans  of 
General  Grant,  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
is  of  more  importance  than  at  first  appears.  I 
believe,  I  know — and  am  especially  grateful  to 
know — that  General  Grant  has  not  been  jostled 
in  his  purposes,  that  he  has  made  all  his  points, 
and  to-day  he  is  on  his  line  as  he  purposed  before 
he  moved  his  armies.  I  will  volunteer  to  say  that 
I  am  very  glad  at  what  has  happened,  but  there 
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is  a  pfreat  deal  still  to  be  done.  While  we  are 
grateful  to  all  the  brave  men  and  officers  for 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  should,  above 
all,  be  very  grateful  to  almighty  God,  who  gives 
us  victory. 

There  is  enough  yet  before  us  requiring  all 
loyal  men  and  patriots  to  perform  their  share  of 
the  labor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  modest 
general  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  sink  all 
personal  consideration  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try. I  commend  you  to  keep  yourselves  in  the 
same  tranquil  mood  that  is  characteristic  of  that 
brave  and  loyal  man.  I  have  said  more  than  I 
expected  when  I  came  before  you.  Repeating 
my  thanks  for  this  call,  I  bid  you  good-by. 

Replies  to  Methodist  and  Baptist  Delegations. 

On  May  14,  1864,  two  delegations,  one  of  Methodists 
and  one  of  Baptists,  waited  upon  President  Lincoln 
with  addresses  from  their  respective  denominations. 
The  President  made  the  following  replies: 

To  THE  Methodist  Delegation. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  address,  allow 
me  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  its  historical  state- 
ments, indorse  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  and 
thank  you  in  the  nation's  name  for  the  sure  prom- 
ise it  gives. 

Nobly  sustained  as  the  government  has  been  by 
all  the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothing  which 
might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any. 
Yet  without  this  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  not  less  devoted 
than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  numbers  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that 
the  Methodist  Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the 
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field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospital,  and  more 
prayers  to  heaven  than  any.  God  bless  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Bless  all  the  churches,  and  blessed 
be  God,  who,  in  this  our  great  trial,  giveth  us 
the  churches. 

To  THE  Baptist  Delegation. 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  t  have  had  great  cause  of 
gratitude  for  the  support  so  unanimously  given 
by  all  Christian  denominations  of  the  country.  I 
have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  respond  to 
something  like  this  assemblage,  that  I  have  said 
all  I  had  to  say.  This  particular  body  is,  in  all 
respects,  as  respectable  as  any  that  have  been 
presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely 
heard  read,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  short  response  in  writing. 

Reply  to  the  Committee  Notifying  President 
Lincoln  of  his  Renomination. 

On  June  9,  1864,  the  President  replied  as  follows  to 
the  committee  notifying  him  of  his  renomination  as 
President  by  the  Union  National  [Republican]  Con- 
vention: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  will  neither  conceal  my  gratification 
nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  that 
the  Union  people,  through  their  convention,  in 
their  continued  effort  to  save  and  advance  the 
nation,  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain 
in  my  present  position.  I  know  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the  nomination  tendered ; 
and  yet  perhaps  I  should  not  declare  definitely 
before  reading  and  considering  what  is  called  the 
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platform.  I  will  say  now,  however,  I  approve 
the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the 
nation.  When  the  people  in  revolt,  with  a  hun- 
dred days  of  explicit  notice  that  they  could  within 
those  days  resume  their  allegiance  without  the 
overthrow  of  their  institution,  and  that  they  could 
not  so  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand  out, 
such  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  now  pro- 
posed became  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion 
to  the  final  success  of  the  Union  cause.  Such 
alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  Now  the 
unconditional  Union  men,  North  and  South,  per- 
ceive its  importance  and  embrace  it.  In  the  joint 
names  of  Liberty  and  Union,  let  us  labor  to  give 
it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

Platform  of  the  Union  National  Conven- 
tion Held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7  and 
8,  1864. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  maintain  against  all  their  enemies 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  we 
pledge  ourselves,  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon sentiment  and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  government  in 
quelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging 
against  its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  traitors  arrayed 
against  it. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise 
with  rebels,  or  to  offer  them  any  terms  of  peace,  except 
such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  this 
position,   and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
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possible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  full  reliance  upon  the  self-sacrificing  patriot- 
ism, the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the 
American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

3.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  vi^as  the  cause,  and  now 
constitutes  the  strength,  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must 
be,  always  and  everywhere,  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
republican  government,  justice  and  the  national  safety 
demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil 
of  the  republic;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  maintain 
the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the  government, 
in  its  own  defense,  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  this 
gigantic  evil,  we  are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the 
people  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  as  shall 
terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people 
are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy,  who  have  periled  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag; 
that  the  nation  owes  to  them,  some  permanent  recogni- 
tion of  their  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  ample 
and  permanent  provision  for  those  of  their  survivors 
who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds 
in  the  service  of  the  country;  and  that  the  memories 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defense  shall  be  held 
in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practi- 
cal wisdom,  the  unselfish  patriotism,  and  the  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  principles 
of  American  liberty,  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
discharged  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  dif- 
ficulty the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidential  office ;  that  we  approve  and  indorse  as  de- 
manded by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  measures  and  acts  which  he  has 
adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open  and 
secret  foes;  that  we  approve,  especially,  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  and  the  employment  as  Union 
soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held  in  slavery;  and  that 
we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry 
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these  and  all  other  constitutional  measures  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  the  country  into  full  and  complete 
efifect. 

6.  Resolved.  Th^.t  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general 
welfare  that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  national 
councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence 
and  ofiicial  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the 
principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which 
should  characterize  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  government  owes  to  all  men 
employed  in  its  armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of 
color,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  that 
any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  usages  of  civilized 
nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  prom.pt  and  full  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the 
past  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of 
resources,  and  increase  of  power  to  this  nation,  uhe 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  economy  and 
rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation:  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by 
the  government  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  never  regard  with  indifference  the  attempt  of  any 
European  power  to  overthrow  by  force  or  to  supplant 
by  fraud  the  institutions  of  any  republican  government 
on  the  Western  Continent,  and  that  they  will  view 
with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing  to  the  peace  and 
independence  of  their  own  country,  the  efforts  of  any 
such  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical 
governments,  sustained  by  foreign  military  force,  in 
near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 
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Remarks  on  Support  of  the  Army,  to  an  Ohio 
Delegation. 

On  June  9,  1864.  an  Ohio  delegation  returning  from 
the  Baltimore  convention  serenaded  the  President.  In 
response  he  spoke  of  the  primary  duty  of  Union  men 
to  support  the  army. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  this  compliment.  I  have  just  been  saying,  and 
will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  all  speeches  I 
have  to  answer  is  a  serenade.  I  never  know  what 
to  say  on  these  occasions.  I  suppose  that  you 
have  done  me  this  kindness  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  and  with  Vv'hich,  of  course, 
I  am  very  well  satisfied.  What  we  want,  still 
more  than  Baltimore  conventions  or  presidential 
elections,  is  success  under  General  Grant.  I  pro- 
pose that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  field  is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  we 
should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to  that 
point. 

Now,  without  detaining  you  any  longer,  I  pro- 
pose that  you  help  me  to  close  up  what  I  am  now 
saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his 
command. 

Remarks  on  Swapping  Horses  in  Midstream, 
to  a  Delegation  from  the  National  Union 
League. 

On  June  9,  1864,  an  Ohio  delegation  returning  from 
the  National  Union  League  waited  upon  President  Lin- 
coln with  an  address.  In  reply  the  President  spoke 
modestly  upon  the  considerations  that  had  probably  led 
to  his  renomination. 
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Gentlemen:  I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the 
kind  remarks  of  your  chairman,  as  I  suppose, 
that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  renewed  confi- 
dence which  has  been  accorded  to  me  both  by 
the  convention  and  by  the  National  League.  I 
am  not  insensible  at  all  to  the  personal  compli- 
ment there  is  in  this,  and  yet  I  do  not  allow  my- 
self to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  to  be  appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment. 
That  really  the  convention  and  the  Union  League 
assembled  with  a  higher  view — that  of  taking 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  country  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  great  future — and  that  the  part  I  am 
entitled  to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only 
that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  as  being  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that 
I  am  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  place  which  I  have  occupied  for  the  last  three 
years.  But  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  suppose 
that  either  the  convention  or  the  League  have 
concluded  to  decide  that  I  am  either  the  greatest 
or  best  man  in  America,  but  rather  they  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while 
crossing  the  river,  and  have  further  concluded 
that  I  am  not  so  poor  a  horse  that  they  might  not 
make  a  botch  of  it  in  trying  to  swap. 

Remarks  to  an  Ohio  Regiment. 

On  June  11,  1864,  President  Lincoln  addressed  a  few 
words  to  an  Ohio  regiment  passing  through  Washing- 
ton to  the  front. 

Soldiers!  I  understand  you  have  just  come 
from  Ohio — come  to  help  us  in  this,  the  nation's 
day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  hopes.  I  thank  you 
for  your  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for 
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troops.  Your  services  were  never  needed  more 
than  now.  I  know  not  where  you  are  going. 
You  may  stay  here  and  take  the  places  of  those 
who  will  be  sent  to  the  front,  or  you  may  go 
there  yourselves.  Wherever  you  go,  I  know  you 
will  do  your  best.    Again  I  thank  you.    Good-by. 


Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  the  War,  at  a 
Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia. 

On  June  16,  1864,  President  Lincoln  spoke  at  a  Sani- 
tary Fair  in  Philadelphia  on  the  progress  of  the  war, 
asking  that  citizens  be  ready  to  respond  to  measures 
of  emergency. 

I  suppose  that  this  toast  was  intended  to  open 
the  way  for  me  to  say  something. 

War,  at  the  best,  is  terrible,  and  this  war  of 
ours,  in  its  magnitude  and  in  its  duration,  is 
one  of  the  most  terrible.  It  has  deranged  busi- 
ness, totally  in  many  localities,  and  partially  in 
all  localities.  It  has  destroyed  property  and 
ruined  homes ;  it  has  produced  a  national  debt 
and  taxation  unprecedented,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try; it  has  carried  mourning  to  almost  every 
home,  until  it  can  almost  be  said  that  the  "heavens 
are  hung  in  black." 

Yet  the  war  continues,  and  several  relieving  co- 
incidents have  accompanied  it  from  the  very  be- 
ginning which  have  not  been  known,  as  I  under- 
stand, or  have  any  knowledge  of,  in  any  former 
wars  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Sanitary 
Commission,  with  all  its  benevolent  labors ;  the 
Christian  Commission,  with  all  its  Christian  and 
benevolent  labors ;  and  the  various  places,  ar- 
rangements, so  to  speak,  and  institutions,  have 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  sol- 
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diers.  You  have  two  of  these  places  in  this  city — 
the  Cooper  Shop  and  Union  Vokniteer  Refresh- 
ment Saloons.  And  lastly,  these  fairs,  which,  I 
believe,  began  only  last  August,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  Chicago,  then  at  Boston,  at  Cincinnati,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  those  at  pres- 
ent held  at  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  motive  and  object  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  are  most  worthy ;  for,  say  what  you  will, 
after  all,  the  most  is  due  to  the  soldier  who  takes 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  goes  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country.  In  what  is  contributed  to  his  com- 
fort when  he  passes  to  and  fro,  and  in  what  is 
contributed  to  him  when  he  is  sick  and  wounded, 
in  whatever  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the 
fair  and  tender  hand  of  woman,  or  from  any 
other  source,  it  is  much,  very  much.  But  I  think 
that  there  is  still  that  which  is  of  as  much  value 
to  him  in  the  continual  reminders  he  sees  in  the 
newspapers  that  while  he  is  absent  he  is  yet  re- 
membered by  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Another 
view  of  these  various  institutions,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  I  think. 
They  are  voluntary  contributions,  given  zealously 
and  earnestly,  on  top  of  all  the  disturbances  of 
business,  of  all  the  disorders,  of  all  the  taxation, 
and  of  all  the  burdens  that  the  war  has  imposed 
upon  us,  giving  proof  that  the  national  resources 
are  not  at  all  exhausted,  and  that  the  national 
spirit  of  patriotism  is  even  firmer  and  stronger 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  pertinent  question,  often  asked  in  the 
mind  privately,  and  from  one  to  the  other,  when 
is  the  war  to  end?  Surely  I  feel  as  deep  an 
interest  in  this  question  as  any  other  can ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  name  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year. 
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when  it  is  to  end.  I  do  not  wish  to  run  any  risk 
of  seeing  the  time  come  without  our  being  ready 
for  the  end,  for  fear  of  disappointment  because 
the  time  had  come  and  not  the  end.  We  accepted 
this  war  for  an  object,  a  wortliy  object,  and  the 
war  will  end  when  that  object  is  attained.  Under 
God,  I  hope  it  never  will  end  until  that  time. 
Speaking  of  the  present  campaign,  General 
Grant  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  am  going 
through  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
This  war  has  taken  three  years ;  it  was  begun  or 
accepted  upon  the  line  of  restoring  the  national 
authority  over  the  whole  national  domain,  and 
for  the  American  people,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
enables  me  to  speak,  I  say  we  are  going  through 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  three  years  more. 

My  friends,  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might 
be  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  got 
away  from  here,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  com- 
ing just  here.  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  predictions  in  regard  to  the  war,  but  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  make  one.  If  I  were  to  hazard 
it,  it  is  this :  That  Grant  is  this  evening,  with 
General  Meade  and  General  Hancock,  and  the 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  with  him,  in  a  posi- 
tion from  whence  he  will  never  be  dislodged  until 
Richmond  is  taken ;  and  I  have  but  one  single 
proposition  to  put  now,  and  perhaps  I  can  best 
put  it  in  the  form  of  an  interrogative.  If  I  shall 
discover  that  General  Grant  and  the  noble  officers 
and  men  under  him  can  be  greatly  facilitated  in 
their  work  by  a  sudden  pouring  forward  of  men 
and  assistance,  will  you  give  them  to  me?  Are 
you  ready  to  march?  {Cries  of  "Yes."]  Then 
I  say.  Stand  ready,  for  I  am  watching  for  the 
chance.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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Remarks  on  Amity  with  Italy,  Made  in  Re- 
ceiving Commander  Bertinatti  as  Italian 
Envoy  Extraordinary. 

On  July  23,  1864,  President  Lincoln  spoke  as  follows 
to  Commander  Bertinatti,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  position  of  Italian  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary: 

Mr.  Commander  Bertinatti: 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  United  States 
have  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  en- 
coimtered  vicissittides  and  been  invoh-ed  in  con- 
troversies which  have  tried  the  friendship  and 
even  the  forbearance  of  other  nations,  but  at  no 
stage  in  this  unhappy  fraternal  war  in  which  we 
are  only  endeavoring  to  save  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  national  unity  has  the  king 
or  the  people  of  Italy  faltered  in  addressing  to 
us  the  language  of  respect,  confidence,  and 
friendship.  We  have  tried  you,  Mr.  Bertinatti, 
as  a  charge  d'affaires  and  as  a  minister  resident, 
and  in  both  of  these  characters  we  have  found 
you  always  sincerely  and  earnestly  interpreting 
the  loyal  sentiments  of  your  sovereign.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  sure  that  no  minister  here  has 
more  faithfully  maintained  and  advanced  the 
interests  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his 
government.  I  desire  that  your  countrymen 
may  know  that  I  think  you  have  well  deserved 
the  elevation  to  which  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  the 
present  interview. 

I  pray  God  to  have  your  country  in  his  holy 
keeping,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  crown  with  success 
her  noble  aspirations  to  renew,  under  the 
auspices  of  her  present  enlightened  government, 
her  ancient  career,  so  wonderfully  illustrated  in 
the  achievements  of  art,  science,  and  freedom. 
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Remarks  on  Democratic  Strategy,  to  Gover- 
nor Randall  and  Others. 

In  an  interview  with  several  visitors,  including  ex- 
Governor  Randall  of  Wisconsin,  held  about  the  middle 
of  August,  probably  the  15th  day  of  the  month, 
President  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  Democratic  success 
in  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  interview  was  re- 
ported by  John  T.  Mills. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Governor  Randall,  "why  can't 
you  seek  seclusion,  and  play  hermit  for  a  fortnight? 
It  would  reinvigorate  you." 

"Ah,"  said  the  President,  "two  or  three  weeks' 
would  do  me  no  good.  I  cannot  fly  from  my 
thoughts — my  soHcitude  for  this  great  country 
follows  me  wherever  I  go.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
personal  vanity  or  ambition,  though  I  am  not 
free  from  these  infirmities,  but  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  weal  or  woe  of  this  great  nation  will  be 
decided  in  November.  There  is  no  program 
offered  by  any  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  but 
that  must  result  in  the  permanent  destruction  of 
the  Union." 

"But,  Mr.  President,  General  McClellan  is  in  favor 
of  crushing  out  this  rebellion  by  force.  He  will  be 
the  Chicago  candidate." 

"Sir,  the  slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetic  will 
prove  to  any  man  that  the  rebel  armies  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  Democratic  strategy.  It  would 
sacrifice  all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it. 
There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
nearly  150,000  able-bodied  colored  men,  most  of 
them,  under  arms,  defending  and  acquiring 
Union  territory.  The  Democratic  strategy  de- 
mands that  these  forces  be  disbanded,  and  that 
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the  masters  be  conciliated  by  restoring  them  to 
slavery.  The  black  men  who  now  assist  Union 
prisoners  to  escape  are  to  be  converted  into  our 
enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the  good- 
will of  their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two 
nations  instead  of  one. 

"Yon  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you 
guarantee  to  them  ultimate  success  ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  war  proves  their  success 
is  inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compulsory  labor  of 
millions  of  black  men  into  their  side  of  the  scale. 
Will  you  give  our  enemies  such  military  advan- 
tages as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  on  coax- 
ing, flattery,  and  concession  to  get  them  back 
into  the  Union?  Abandon  all  the  posts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men,  take  150,000  men  from 
our  side  and  put  them  in  the  battle-field  or  corn- 
field against  us,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

"We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and 
sickly  places ;  where  are  the  Democrats  to  do 
this  ?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open 
to  the  war  Democrats  to  put  down  this  rebellion 
by  fi_ghting  against  both  master  and  slave,  long 
before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated. 

"There  have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose 
to  men  to  return  to  slavery  the  black  warriors  of 
Port  Hudson  and  Olustee,  and  thus  win  the 
respect  of  the  masters  they  fought.  Should  I 
do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  damned  in  time  and 
eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  v.'ill  keep  my  faith 
wath  friend  and  foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am 
now  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President,  it  shall  be 
carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union.     But  no  human  power  can  subdue  this 
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rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emancipation 
policy,  and  every  other  policy  calculated  to  weak- 
en the  moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion. 
"Freedom  has  given  us  150,000  men,  raised  on 
Southern  soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just 
so  much  it  has  subtracted  from  the  enemy,  and, 
instead  of  alienating  the  South,  there  are  now 
evidences  of  a  fraternal  feeling  growing  up  be- 
tween our  men  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rebel 
soldiers.  Let  my  enemies  prove  to  the  country 
that  the  destruction  of  slavery  is  not  necessary 
to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.     I  will  abide  the 


Remarks  on  Inequalities  of  Taxation,   Made 
to  the  164th  Ohio  Regiment. 

On  August  18.  1864,  in  an  address  to  the  164th  Ohio 
Regiment,  President  Lincoln  referred  to  the  bearing  of 
Union  success  on  future  generations,  and  appealed  to 
his  hearers  as  patriots  to  bear  incidental  inequalities  in 
administration  of  government,  especially  those  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Soldiers:  You  are  about  to  return  to  your 
homes  and  your  friends,  after  having,  as  I  learn, 
performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you,  and  to  all  who  have  come  for- 
ward at  the  call  of  their  country.  I  wish  it 
might  be  more  generally  and  universally  under- 
stood what  the  country  is  now  engaged  in.  We 
have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where 
every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every 
other  man.  In  this  great  struggle,  this  form  of 
government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is 
endangered  if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is 
more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is  realized  by 
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every  one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle 
the  question  whether  your  children  and  my 
children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we  have  en- 
joyed. I  say  this  in  order  to  impress  upon  you, 
if  you  are  not  already  so  impressed,  that  no 
small  matter  should  divert  us  from  our  great 
purpose. 

There  may  be  some  inequalities  in  the  practical 
application  of  our  system.  It  is  fair  that  each 
man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property ;  but  if  we  should  wait,  be- 
fore collecting  a  tax,  to  adjust  the  taxes  upon 
each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all. 
There  may  be  mistakes  made  sometimes ;  things 
may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes. 
But  I  beg  of  you,  as  citizens  of  this  great  re- 
public, not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle 
is  too  large  for  you  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any 
small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your  homes, 
rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men 
worthy  of  a  free  government,  and  we  will  carry 
out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced.  I  re- 
turn to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  this  afternoon. 

Remarks  on  the  Value  of  American  Citizen- 
ship, Made  to  the  i66th  Ohio  Regiment. 

On  August  22,  1864,  in  an  address  to  the  i66th  Ohio 
Regiment,  President  Lincoln  spoke  in  a  similar  strain 
to  the  foregoing  address,  laying  stress  on  the  inesti- 
mable worth  of  free  government. 

Soldiers:  I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see 
your  families  and  friends.     For  the  services  you 
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have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  my- 
self and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  happen 
to  say  anything  to  soldiers,  to  impress  upon 
them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of 
success  in  this  contest.  It  is  not  merely  for  to- 
day, but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should 
perpetuate  for  our  children's  children  that  great 
and  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed  all 
our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not 
merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen, 
temporarily,  to  occupy  this  White  House.  I  am 
a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children 
may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has. 
It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have, 
through  this  free  government  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your 
industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence ;  that  you 
may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life, 
with  all  its  desirable  human  aspirations.  It  is 
for  this  the  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that 
we  may  not  lose  our  birthright — not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  or  three  years.  The  nation  is  worth 
fighting  for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

An  Appeal  to  Soldiers  to  Resist  Disaffection, 
Made  to  the  148th  Ohio  Regiment. 

On  August  31,  1864,  in  an  address  to  the  148th  Ohio 
Regiment,  President  Lincoln  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  soldiers  as  patriots  to  resist  the  wiles  of  those  who 
would  persuade  them  that  they  were  discriminated 
against  by  the  government. 

Soldiers  of  the  148th  Ohio: 

I  am  most  happy  to  meet  you  on  this  occasion. 
I  understand  that  it  has   been  your   honorable 
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privilege  to  stand,  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  de- 
fense of  your  country,  and  that  now  you  are  on 
your  way  to  your  homes.  I  congratulate  you, 
and  those  who  are  waiting  to  bid  you  welcome 
home  from  the  war ;  and  permit  me  in  the  name 
of  the  people  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  this  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
You  are  soldiers  of  the  republic,  everywhere 
honored  and  respected.  Whenever  I  appear  be- 
fore a  body  of  soldiers,  I  feel  tempted  to  talk  to 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  on 
the  one  hand  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the 
national  existence,  while  on  our  part  we  are 
striving  to  maintain  the  government  and  institu- 
tions of  our  fathers,  to  enjoy  them  ourselves,  and 
transmit  them  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  forever. 

To  do  this  the  constitutional  administration  of 
our  government  must  be  sustained,  and  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  allow  your  minds  or  your  hearts  to  be 
diverted  from  the  support  of  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  that  purpose,  by  any  miserable  picayune 
arguments  addressed  to  your  pockets,  or  inflam- 
matory appeals  made  to  your  passions  and  your 
prejudices. 

It  is  vain  and  foolish  to  arraign  this  man  or 
that  for  the  part  he  has  taken  or  has  not  taken, 
and  to  hold  the  government  responsible  for  his 
acts.  In  no  administration  can  there  be  perfect 
equality  of  action  and  uniform  satisfaction  ren- 
dered by  all. 

But  this  government  must  be  preserved  in 
spite  of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  is 
worthy  of  your  every  effort.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is   presented  a  government  of   so   much 
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liberty  and  equality.  To  the  humblest  and 
poorest  amongst  us  are  held  out  the  highest 
privileges  and  positions.  The  present  moment 
finds  me  at  the'  White  House,  yet  there  is  as  good 
a  chance  for  your  children  as  there  was  for  my 
father's. 

Again  I  admonish  you  not  to  be  turned  from 
your  stern  purpose  of  defending  our  beloved 
country  and  its  free  institutions  by  any  argu- 
ments urged  by  ambitious  and  designing  men, 
but  to  stand  fast  for  the  Union  and  the  old  flag. 

Soldiers,  I  bid  you  God-speed  to  your  homes. 

Remarks   on   Venezuela,    Made   in   Receiving 
Minister  Bruzual. 

On  September  5,  1864,  President  Lincoln  extended  a 
welcome  to  the  new  minister  from  Venezuela,  Senor 
Bias  Bruzual.  In  it  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Venezuela  as 
a  leader  in  South  American  civilization. 

Mr.  Brusiial:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive 
and  welcome  to  the  United  States  a  representa- 
tive of  Venezuela. 

Venezuela,  almost  centrally  situated  among 
American  republics,  holds  a  position  com- 
mercially advantageous  and  politically  impor- 
tant. Endowed  by  nature  with  capacity  for  rich 
and  varied  production,  it  extends  over  a  broad 
territory,  embracing  vast  resources  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. Guided  by  the  principles  of  republican 
government  and  advancing  civilization,  it  adopts 
institutions  which  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  growth  of  the  countries  of  this  continent  in 
the  past,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  high  and 
cherished  aspirations  for  their  future. 

The   government   and   people   of   the   United 
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States  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  and  earnest 
sympathy  in  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
progress  of  Venezuela. 

Thanking  you  for  the  friendly  sentiments  to- 
ward the  United  States  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed, I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
my  best  wishes  that  your  sojourn  in  our  country 
may  be.  agreeable  to  yourself  and  satisfactory  to 
the  government  which  you  represent. 

Remarks  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Receiv- 
ing the  Present  of  a  Bible  from  a  Negro 
Delegation. 

On  September  7,  1864,  a  committee  of  colored  people 
of  Baltimore  presented  a  Bible  to  the  President,  who 
responded  with  a  tribute  to  the  holy  book. 

This  occasion  would  seem  fitting  for  a  lengthy 
response  to  the  address  which  you  have  just 
made.  I  would  make  one  if  prepared ;  but  I  am 
not.  I  would  promise  to  respond  in  writing  had 
not  experience  taught  me  that  business  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  so.  I  can  only  now  say,  as  I 
have  often  before  said,  it  has  always  been  a  sen- 
timent with  me  that  all  mankind  should  be  free. 
So  far  as  able,. within  my  sphere,  I  have  always 
acted  as  I  believe  to  be  right  and  just ;  and  I 
have  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind 
generally.  In  letters  and  documents  sent  from 
this  office  I  have  expressed  myself  better  than  I 
now  can.  In  regard  to  this  great  book,  I  have 
but  to  say,  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man. 

All  the  good  Saviour  gave  to  the  world  was 
communicated  through  this  book.  But  for  it  we 
could  not  know  right  from  wrong.     All  thing? 
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most  desirable  for  man's  welfare,  here  and  here- 
after, are  to  be  found  portrayed  in  it.  To  you  I 
return  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  very 
elegant  copy  of  the  great  Book  of  God  which 
you  present. 


Remarks  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in.  Mary- 
land, in  Response  to  a  Serenade. 

On  October  19,  1864,  in  response  to  a  serenade  given 
him  by  citizens  of  Maryland,  President  Lincoln  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  aboHtion  of  slavery  in  the 
State  by  its  new  constitution.  Referring  to  the  com- 
ing Presidential  election,  he  pledged  himself  to  uphold 
whatever  government  the  people  should  decree. 

Friends  and  Fcllozif-cithcns:  I  am  notified  that 
this  is  a  compliment  paid  me  by  the  loyal  Mary- 
landers  resident  in  this  district.  I  infer  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  State 
furnishes  the  occasion,  and  that  in  your  view  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief  merit 
of  the  new  constitution.  Most  heartily  do  I  con- 
gratulate you,  and  Maryland,  and  the  nation, 
and  the  world,  upon  this  event.  I  regret  that  it 
did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure, 
would  have  saved  to  the  nation  more  money  than 
would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  its  friends  may  fully  realize  all  their 
anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  its  op- 
ponents may  by  its  effects  be  agreeably  and 
profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something 
said  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some 
into  a  threat  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  elec- 
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tion  I  will,  between  then  and  the  end  of  my  con- 
stitutional term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin 
the  government.  Others  regard  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  sine  die, 
but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particu- 
lar individual,  as  the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that 
if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will  at  once 
seize  control  of  the  government.  I  hope  the 
good  people  will  permit  themselves  to  suffer  no 
uneasiness  on  either  point. 

I  am  struggling  to  maintain  the  government, 
not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling,  especially, 
to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  there- 
fore say  that  if  I  shall  live  I  shall  remain 
President  until  the  4th  of  next  March ;  and  that 
whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected  there- 
for, in  November,  shall  be  duly  installed  as 
President  on  the  4th  of  March ;  and  that,  in  the 
interyal,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to 
hold  the  helm  for  the  next  voyage  shall  start 
with  the  best  possible  chance  to  save  the  ship. 

This  is  due  to  the  people  both  on  principle  and 
under  the  Constitution.  Their  will,  constitu- 
tionally expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If 
they  should  deliberately  resolve  to  have  immedi- 
ate peace,  even  at  the  loss  of  their  country  and 
their  liberty,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  right 
to  resist  them.  It  is  their  own  business,  and 
they  must  do  as  they  please  with  their  own.  I 
believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  to  pre- 
serve their  country  and  their  liberty ;  and  in  this, 
in  office  or  out  of  it,  I  am  resolved  to  stand  by 
them. 

I  may  add  that  in  this  purpose — to  save  the 
country  and  its  liberties — no  classes  of  people 
seem  so  nearly  unanimous  as  the  soldiers  in  the 
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field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  have 
the  hardest  of  it?  Who  should  quail  when  they 
do  not  ?  God  bless  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  with 
all  their  brave  commanders. 


Remarks  on  Voting  as  You  Fight,  Made  to 
the   189th  New   York   Regiment. 

On  October  24,  1864,  the  President  addressed  the 
189th  New  York  Regiment,  praising  the  soldiers  for 
upholding  the  administration  on  the  battlefield  and  at 
the  polls. 

Soldiers:  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
this  mark  of  respect.  It  is  said  that  we  have  the 
best  government  the  world  ever  knew,  and  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  the  supporters  of  that  govern- 
ment. To  you  who  render  the  hardest  work  in 
its  support  should  be  given  the  greatest  credit. 
Others  who  are  connected  with  it,  and  w^ho 
occupy  higher  positions,  can  be  dispensed  with, 
but  we  cannot  get  along  without  your  aid. 
While  others  differ  with  the  administration,  and, 
perhaps,  honestly,  the  soldiers  generally  have 
sustained  it ;  they  have  not  only  fought  right, 
but,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  their  actions, 
they  have  voted  right,  and  I  for  one  thank  you 
for  it.  I  know  you  are  en  route  for  the  front, 
and  therefore  do  not  expect  me  to  detain  you 
long.     I  will  now  bid  you  good-morning. 


Remarks  on  Election  Day,  in  Response  to  a 
Serenade. 

On  November  9,  1864,  the  day  of  the  Presidential 
election,  the  President  w^as  serenaded  by  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania.     He   seized  the  opportunity  to  express 
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his   gratitude    to   the   country   for    its    support   of   his 
labors  in  upholding  the  Union. 

Friends  and  Felloiv-citiscns:  Even  before  I 
had  been  informed  by  you  that  this  compliment 
was  paid  me  by  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
friendly  to  me,  I  had  inferred  that  you  were  of 
that  portion  of  my  countrymen  who  think  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you,  who 
think  so,  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  country,  but  I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  with- 
out personal  interest,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  does  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement should  be  given. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequences  of 
this  day's  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assume,  and  as 
now  seems  probable,  will  be  to  the  lasting  advan- 
tage, if  not  to  the  very  salvation,  of  the  country. 
I  cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result 
of  the  election.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  have 
no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion :  that  all  who 
have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and 
the  world;  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all 
future  ages. 

I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the 
people ;  but,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark 
of  their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my 
gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal 
triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
one  opposed  to  me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  reso- 
lution to  stand  by  free  government  and  the  rights 
of  humanity. 
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Remarks  on  the  Benefits  of  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem, in  Response  to  a  Serenade. 

On  November  lo,  1864,  when  it  was  definitely  known 
that  he  had  been  reelected,  the  President  was  the 
recipient  of  a  serenade  by  citizens,  in  responding  to 
which  he  cited  the  orderliness  of  the  election  as  a 
signal  proof  of  the  stability  of  democratic  government. 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any 
government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point 
the  present  rebellion  brought  our  republic  to  a 
severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  occurring 
in  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  strain. 

If  the  loyal  people  united  were  put  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  strength  by  the  rebellion,  must  they 
not  fail  when  divided  and  partially  paralyzed  by 
a  political  war  among  themselves  ?  But  the  elec- 
tion was  a  necessity.  We  cannot  have  free 
government  without  elections ;  and  if  the  re- 
bellion could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a 
national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
already  conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of 
the  election  is  but  human  nature  practically  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  oc- 
curred in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in  similar 
cases.  Human  nature  will  not  change.  In  any 
future  great  national  trial,  compared  with  the 
men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong, 
as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us, 
therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this  as  philos- 
ophy to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as 
wrongs  to  be  revenged.  But  the  election,  along 
with    its    incidental   and   undesirable    strife,    has 
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done  good  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  peo- 
ple's government  can  sustain  a  national  election 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now,  it 
has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
possibility.  It  shows,  also,  how  sound  and  how 
strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  that,  even  among 
candidates  of  the  same  party,  he  who  is  most 
devoted  to  the  Union  and  most  opposed  to  trea- 
son can  receive  most  of  the  people's  votes.  It 
shows,  also,  to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war 
began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continues,  and  now  that  the 
election  is  over,  may  not  all  having  a  common 
interest  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  our 
common  country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
striven  and  shall  strive  to  avoid  placing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here 
I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom.  While  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  high 
compliment  of  a  reelection,  and  duly  grateful,  as 
I  trust,  to  almighty  God  for  having  directed  my 
countrymen  to  a  right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for 
their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  or 
pained  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with 
me  to  join  with  me  in  this  same  spirit  toward 
those  who  have  ?  And  now  let  me  close  by  ask- 
ing three  hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers 
and  seamen  and  their  gallant  and  skilful  com- 
manders. 
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Remarks    on    Maryland's    Free    Constitution, 
to  the  Maryland  Union  Committee. 

On  November  17,  1864,  in  reply  to  the  Maryland 
Union  Committee,  which  had  waited  upon  him  in  con- 
gratulation of  his  reelection.  President  Lincoln  spoke 
of  Maryland's  adoption  of  a  free  constitution  as  more 
significant  than  his  own  triumph. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  to 
confess  he  had  been  duly  notified  of  the  intention 
to  make  this  friendly  call  some  days  ago,  and  in 
this  he  had  had  a  fair  opportunity  aiTorded  to  be 
ready  with  a  set  speech ;  but  he  had  not  prepared 
one,  being  too  busy  for  that  purpose.  He  would 
say,  however,  that  he  was  gratified  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  presidential  election.  He  had  kept 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the  exercise  of  his  best 
judgment  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country, 
and  to  have  the  seal  of  approbation  stamped  on 
the  course  he  had  pursued  was  exceedingly 
grateful  to  his  feelings.  He  thought  he  could 
say,  in  as  large  a  sense  as  any  other  man,  that 
his  pleasure  consisted  in  belief  that  the  policy  he 
had  pursued  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  one,  for 
the  safety  of  the  country. 

He  had  said  before,  and  now  repeated,  that  he 
indulged  in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  man 
who  thought  or  acted  diiTerently  from  himself. 
He  had  no  such  feeling  toward  any  living  man. 
When  he  thought  of  Maryland,  in  particular,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  more  than  double 
her  share  in  what  had  occurred  in  the  recent 
elections.  The  adoption  of  a  free-State  con- 
stitution was  a  greater  thing  than  the  part  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  presidential 
election.     He  would  any  day  have  stipulated  to 
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lose  Maryland  in  the  presidential  election  to  save 
it  by  the  adoption  of  a  free-State  constitution, 
because  the  presidential  election  comes  every 
four  years,  while  that  is  a  thing  which,  being 
done,  cannot  be  undone.  He  therefore  thought 
that  in  that  they  had  a  victory  for  the  right 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  their  part  in  the 
presidential  election,  though  of  the  latter  he 
thought  highly.  He  had  once  before  said,  but 
would  say  again,  that  those  who  have  differed 
with  us  and  opposed  us  will  see  that  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  is  better  for  their  own 
good  than  if  they  had  been  successful. 

Remarks  on  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  in 
Response  to  a  Serenade. 

On  December  6,  1864,  in  a  brief  response  to  a  sere- 
nade, President  Lincoln  turned  the  subject  from  his 
reelection  to  General  Sherman,  who  had  cut  himself 
ofif  from  Northern  communication,  and  had  plunged 
his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens:  I  believe  I  shall 
never  be  old  enough  to  speak  without  embarrass- 
ment when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about.  I  have 
no  good  news  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad 
news  to  tell.  We  have  talked  of  elections  until 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  them.  The 
most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from 
Sherman.  We  all  know  where  he  went  in,  but 
I  can't  tell  where  he  will  come  out.  I  will  now 
close  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General 
Sherman  and  his  army. 
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Remarks  on  Edward  Everett,  to  a  Committee 
Presenting  a  Souvenir  of  Gettysburg. 

On  Januan^  24,  1865.  a  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  presented  President  Lincoln  with  a  souvenir 
of  Gettysburg.  In  response  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  dedication 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  who  had 
recently  died  (January  15,  1865). 

Reverend  Sir,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
accept  with  emotions  of  profoundest  gratitude, 
the  beautiful  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to 
present  to  me.  You  will,  of  course,  expect  that 
I  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt 
to  say  more  may  perhaps  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  force  of  that  which  has  already  been  said. 
A  most  graceful  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  patriotism  and  self-denying  labors  of  the 
American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
by  our  illustrious  friend,  Edward  Everett,  now, 
alas !  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
that  which  crowned  its  closing  years.  I  wish 
you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  the 
eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke 
of  the  women  of  America.  Truly,  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  the  defenders  of  our  coun- 
try in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  yet  rendering, 
can  never  be  estimated  as  they  ought  to  be.  For 
your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally.  I  beg  leave  to 
render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  as- 
sure you  they  are  reciprocated.  And  now, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  you  all. 
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Remarks  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
Abolishing  Slavery,  in  Response  to  a 
Serenade. 

On  January  31,  1865,  in  response  to  a  serenade,  the 
President  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  adoption 
by  Congress  the  day  before  of  the  Constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

He  supposed  the  passage  through  Congress  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  the  aboUsh- 
ment  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States 
was  the  occasion  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
the  honor  of  this  call. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  whole  world.  But  there  is  a 
task  yet  before  us — to  go  forward  and  have  con- 
summated by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which 
Congress  had  so  nobly  begun  yesterday.  [Ap- 
plause and  cries,  "They  ivill  do  it,"  etc.]  He 
had  the  honor  to  inform  those  present  that 
Illinois  had  already  to-day  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  half  through,  but  he  felt 
proud  that  IlHnois  was  a  little  ahead. 

He  thought  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if 
not  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  winding  up 
of  the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the  reunion 
of  all  the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to 
reinove  all  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future; 
and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be 
rooted  out.  He  thought  all  would  bear  him  wit- 
ness that  he  had  never  shrunk  from  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  issuing  an 
emancipation  proclamation.  But  that  proclama- 
tion falls  short  of  what  the  amendment  will  be 
when  fully  consummated.     A  question  might  be 
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raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally 
valid.  It  might  be  urged,  that  it  only  aided  those 
that  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  was  inopera- 
tive as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up; 
or  that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children 
of  slaves  born  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this 
amendment  is  a  king's  cure-all  for  all  evils.  It 
winds  the  whole  thing  up.  He  would  repeat 
that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we 
are  playirg".  He  could  not  but  congratulate  all 
present — himself,  the  country,  and  the  whole 
world — upon  this  great  moral  victory. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Conference. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  7,  1865,  and  addressed  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Secretary  Seward  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
conference  which  President  Lincoln  held  with  the  Con- 
federate Peace  Commissioners  at  Hampton  Roads, 
February  3,  1865. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  President, 
attended  by  the  Secretary,  received  Messrs. 
Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  on  board  the 
United  States  steam  transport  River  Queen  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  conference  was  altogether 
informal.  There  was  no  attendance  of  secre- 
taries, clerks,  or  other  witnesses.  Nothing  was 
written  or  read.  The  conversation,  although 
earnest  and  free,  was  calm,  and  courteous,  and 
kind  on  both  sides.  The  Richmond  party  ap- 
proached the  discussion  rather  indirectly,  and  at 
no  time  did  they  either  make  categorical  de- 
mands, or  tender  formal  stipulations,  or  absohite 
refusals.      Nevertheless,   during  the   conference, 
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which  lasted  four  hours,  the  several  points  at 
issue  between  the  government  and  the  insurgents 
were  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intel- 
ligently, and  in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  in- 
surgent party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor  was  a  post- 
ponement of  the  question  of  separation,  upon 
which  the  war  is  waged,  and  a  mutual  direction 
of  efforts  of  the  government,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme 
for  a  season  during  which  passions  might  be  ex- 
pected to  subside,  and  the  armies  be  reduced,  and 
trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  both 
sections  resumed.  It  was  suggested  by  them  that 
through  such  postponement  we  might  now  have 
immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain  pros- 
pect of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
political  relations  between  this  government  and 
the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
conflict  with  it. 

This  suggestion,  though  deliberately  consid- 
ered, was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  President 
as  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension 
of  hostilities,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the 
States  in  the  Union.  Collaterally,  and  in  subor- 
dination to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  an- 
nounced, the  antislavery  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the 
President  announced  that  he  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  depart  from  the  positions  he  had  here- 
tofore assumed  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were 
reiterated  in  his  last  annual  message.  It  was 
further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  com- 
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plete  restoration  of  the  national  authority  was 
an  indispensable  condition  of  any  assent  on  our 
part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be  pro- 
posed. The  President  assured  the  other  party 
that,  while  he  must  adhere  to  these  positions,  he 
would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged  with 
the  executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  His  power, 
however,  is  limited  by  the  Constitution ;  and  when 
peace  should  be  made.  Congress  must  necessarily 
act  in  regard  to  appropriation  of  money  and  to 
the  admission  of  representatives  from  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  The  Richmond  party  were 
then  informed  that  Congress  had,  on  the  31st 
ultimo,  adopted  by  a  constitutional  majority  a 
joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  several  States 
the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the 
Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  soon  accepted  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  conference  came  to  an  end  by  mutual 
acquiescence,  without  producing  an  agreement  of 
views  upon  the  several  matters  discussed,  or  any 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  of  some 
importance  that  we  have  been  able  to  submit  our 
opinions  and  views  directly  to  prominent  insur- 
gents, and  to  hear  them  in  answer  in  a  courteous 
and  not  unfriendly  manner. 

Acceptance  of  the  Office  of  President  Made  to 
Notification  Committee  of   Congress. 

On  February  9,  1865,  a  committee  of  Congress  re- 
ported to  President  Lincoln  tliat  he  had  been  reelected 
by  the  Electoral  College.  In  response  he  accepted  the 
trust  in  the  following  brief  remarks: 

With   deep   gratitude  to  my   countrymen  for 
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this  mark  of  their  confidence ;  with  a  distrust  of 
my  own  abihty  to  perform  the  duty  required 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  now 
rendered  doubly  difficult  by  existing  national 
perils ;  yet  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  strength 
of  our  free  government,  and  the  eventual  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  the  just  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  above  all  with  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  nations,  I  accept 
this  trust.  Be  pleased  to  signify  this  to  the  re- 
spective Houses  of  Congress. 

Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C.     March  4, 
1865. 

Fcllozv-countrymen:  At  this  second  appearing 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is 
less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there 
was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in 
detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting 
and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been 
constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase 
of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  prog- 
ress of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends, is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  my- 
self; and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the 
future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four 
years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it — all 
sought  to  avert  it.    While  the  inaugural  address 
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was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  al- 
together to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insur- 
gent agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 
it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties 
deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war 
rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the  other 
would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And 
the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  col- 
ored slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the 
Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it. 
These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  some- 
how, the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  per- 
petuate, and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union, 
even  by  war;  while  the  government  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  duration  which  it  has  already 
attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before, 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for 
an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  his  aid 
against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not 
be  answered — that  of  neither  has  been  answered 
fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.     "Woe 
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unto  the  world  because  of  offenses !  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  of- 
fenses which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terri- 
ble war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  depart- 
ure from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  be- 
lievers in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  Made  to  an  Indiana 
Regiment. 

On  March  17,  1865,  in  an  address  to  an  Indiana 
Regiment,  the  President  took  occasion  to  animadvert 
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on  the  reported  intention  of  the  Confederacy  to  employ 
negroes  in  the  army. 

Fellozv-citizens:  A  few  words  only.  I  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  reside  in 
Illinois,  and  now,  here,  it  is  my  duty  to  care 
equally  for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I 
am  to-day  glad  of  seeing  it  in  the  power  of  an 
Indiana  regiment  to  present  this  captured  flag  to 
the  good  governor  of  their  State  ;  and  yet  I  would 
not  wish  to  compliment  Indiana  above  other 
States,  remembering  that  all  have  done  so 
well. 

There  are  but  few  aspects  of  this  great  war  on 
which  I  have  not  already  expressed  my  views  by 
speaking  or  writing.  There  is  one — the  recent 
effort  of  "our  erring  brethren,"  sometimes  so 
called,  to  employ  the  slaves  in  their  armies.  The 
great  question  with  them  has  been,  "Will  the 
negro  fight  for  them?"  They  ought  to  know 
better  than  we,  and  doubtless  do  know  better 
than  we.  I  may  incidentally  remark,  that  hav- 
ing in  my  life  heard  many  arguments — or  strings 
of  words  meant  to  pass  for  arguments — intended 
to  show  that  the  negro  ought  to  be  a  slave — if 
he  shall  now  really  fight  to  keep  himself  a  slave, 
it  will  be  a  far  better  argument  why  he  should 
remain  a  slave  than  I  have  ever  before  heard. 
He,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  a  slave  if  he  desires 
it  ardently  enough  to  fight  for  it.  Or,  if  one 
out  of  four  will,  for  his  own  freedom,  fight  to 
keep  the  ether  three  in  slavery,  he  ought  to  be 
a  slave  for  his  selfish  meanness.  I  have  always 
thought  that  all  men  should  be  free ;  but  if  any 
should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  first  those  who 
desire  it  for  themselves,  and  secondly  those  who 
desire  it  for  others.     Whenever  I  hear  any  one 
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arguing  for  slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to 
see  it  tried  on  him  personally. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  negroes'  fighting 
for  the  rebels  which  we  can  know  as  well  as 
they  can,  and  that  is  that  they  cannot  at  the 
same  time  fight  in  their  armies  and  stay  at  home 
and  make  bread  for  them.  And  this  being  known 
and  remembered,  we  can  have  but  little  concern 
whether  they  become  soldiers  or  not.  I  am 
rather  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  would  at  any 
time^.  if  I  could,  have  loaned  them  a  vote  to  carry 
it.  We  have  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  insur- 
gent resources ;  and  that  they  employ,  or  seriously 
think  of  employing,  the  slaves  as  soldiers,  gives 
us  glim^pses  of  the  bottom.  Therefore  I  am  glad 
of  what  we  learn  on  this  subject. 


Speech  on  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States. 

On  April  11,  1865,  two  days  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  at  Appomattox,  President  Lincoln  de- 
livered what  proved  to  be  his  last  public  address.  It 
dealt  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  governments  of 
the  Southern  States,  especially  of  Louisiana. 

We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in 
gladness  of  heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  the  princi- 
pal insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot  be 
restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  be- 
ing prepared,  and  will  be  duly  promulgated.  Nor 
must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us  the  cause 
of  rejoicing  be  overlooked.     Their  honors  must 
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not  be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  myself  was 
near  the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  trans- 
mitting much  of  the  good  news  to  you ;  but  no 
part  of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution  is  mine. 
To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  officers  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood  ready, 
but  was  not  in  reach  to  take  active  part. 

By  these  recent  successes  the  reinauguration  of 
the  national  authority  —  reconstruction  —  which 
has  had  a  large  share  of  thought  from  the  first,  is 
pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a  case 
of  war  between  independent  nations,  there  is  no 
authorized  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for 
any  other  man.  We  simply  must  begin  with  and 
mold  from  disorganized  and  discordant  elements. 
Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that 
we,  the  loyal  people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to 
the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of  reconstruc- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading 
the  reports  of  attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not 
to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  properly 
offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  how- 
ever, it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  much 
censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting  up 
and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  government 
of  Louisiana. 

In  this  I  have  done  just  so  much  as,  and  no 
more  than,  the  public  knows.  In  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1863,  and  in  the  accompany- 
ing proclamation,  I  presented  a  plan  of  recon- 
struction, as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised, 
if  adopted  by  any  State,  should  be  acceptable  to 
and  sustained  by  the  executive  government  of  the 
nation.    I  distinctly  stated  that  this  was  not  the 
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only  plan  which  might  possibl}^  be  acceptable,  and 
I  also  distinctly  protested  that  the  executive 
claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or  whether  members 
should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from 
such  States.  This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted 
to  the  then  Cabinet,  and  distinctly  approved  by 
every  member  of  it.  One  of  them  suggested  that 
I  should  then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  theretofore  ex- 
cepted parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana ;  that  I 
should  drop  the  suggestion  about  apprenticeship 
for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should  omit  the  pro- 
test against  my  own  power  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  members  to  Congress.  But  even  he 
approved  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  which 
has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action 
of  Louisiana. 

The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring 
emancipation  for  the  whole  State,  practically 
applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  previously 
excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship  for 
freed  people,  and  it  is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  members  to 
Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applies  to  Louisiana, 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the 
plan.  The  message  went  to  Congress,  and  I  re- 
ceived many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written 
and  verbal,  and  not  a  single  objection  to  it  from 
any  professed  emancipationist  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge until  after  the  news  reached  Washington 
that  the  people  of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move 
in  accordance  with  it.  From  about  July,  1862,  I 
had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed 
to  be  interested  [in]  seeking  a  reconstruction  of 
a  State  government  for  Louisiana.  When  the 
message  of  1863,  with  the  plan  before  mentioned, 
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reached  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  me 
that  he  was  confident  that  the  people,  with  his 
military  cooperation,  would  reconstruct  substan- 
tially on  that  plan.  I  wrote  to  him  and  some 
of  them  to  try  it.  They  tried  it,  and  the  result 
is  known.  Such  has  been  my  only  agency  in 
getting  up  the  Louisiana  government. 

As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  be- 
fore stated.  But  as  bad  promises  are  better 
broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat  this  as  a  bad 
promise,  and  break  it  whenever  I  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public 
interest ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  so  convinced.  I 
have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed 
to  be  an  able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses 
regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to  be  defi- 
nitely fixed  on  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it. 
It  would  perhaps  add  astonishment  to  his  regret 
were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  professed 
Union  men  endeavoring  to  make  that  question, 
I  have  purposely  forborne  any  public  expression 
upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question  has 
not  been,  nor  yet  is,  a  practically  material  one, 
and  that  any  discussion  of  it,  while  it  thus  re- 
mains practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our 
friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  be- 
come, that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  con- 
troversv,  and  good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely 
pernicious  abstraction. 

We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called, 
are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  with  the 
Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States 
is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical 
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relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
in  fact  easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even 
considering  whether  these  States  have  ever  been 
out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  them- 
selves safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  imma- 
terial whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad.  Let 
us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restor- 
ing the  proper  practical  relations  between  these 
States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever  after  in- 
nocently indulge  his  own  opinion  whether  in  do- 
ing the  acts  he  brought  the  States  from  without 
into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assist- 
ance, they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The 
amount  of  constituency,  so  to  speak,  on  which 
the  new  Louisiana  government  rests,  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  50,000  or 
30,000,  or  even  20,000,  instead  of  only  about 
12,000,  as  it  does.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to 
some  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the 
colored  man.  I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were 
now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and  on 
those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers. 

Still,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana 
government,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  de- 
sirable. The  question  is,  will  it  be  wiser  to  take 
it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it,  or  to  reject  and 
disperse  it?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into 
proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 
by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State 
government?  Some  12,000  voters  in  the  here- 
tofore slave  State  of  Louisiana  have  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  right- 
ful political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  or- 
ganized a  State  government,  adopted  a  free-State 
constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of  public  schools 
equally  to  black  and  white,  and  empowering  the 
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legislature  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon 
the  colored  man.  Their  legislature  has  already 
voted  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment 
recently  passed  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  the  nation.  These  12,000  persons  are 
thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union  and  to  perpet- 
ual freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the  very 
things,  and  nearly  all  the  things,  the  nation  wants 
— and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
assistance  to  make  good  their  committal. 

Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do  our 
utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in 
effect,  say  to  the  white  man :  You  are  worthless 
or  worse ;  we  will  neither  help  you,  nor  be  helped 
by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say :  This  cup  of  lib- 
erty which  these,-  your  old  masters,  hold  to  your 
lips  we  will  dash  from  you,  and  leave  you  to 
the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered 
contents  in  some  vague  and  undefined  when, 
where,  and  how.  If  this  course,  discouraging 
and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  has  any 
tendency  to  bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical 
relations  with  the  Union,  I  have  so  far  been  un- 
able to  perceive  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recog- 
nize and  sustain  the  new  government  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  converse  of  all  this  is  made  true.  We 
encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the 
12,000  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it, 
and  proselyte  for  it,  and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it, 
and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  success. 
The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for 
him,  is  inspired  with  vigilance,  and  energy,  and 
daring,  to  the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  franchise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner 
by  saving  the  already  advanced  steps  toward  it 
than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?      Concede 
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that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only 
to  what  it  should  be  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl, 
we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the 
egg  than  by  smashing  it. 

Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana  we  also  reject 
one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  national  Constitution.  To  meet  this  proposi- 
tion it  has  been  argued  that  no  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  those  States  which  have  not  attempted 
secession  are  necessary  to  validly  ratify  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself  against  this 
further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would 
be  questionable,  and  sure  to  be  persistently  ques- 
tioned, while  a  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  all 
the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable. I  repeat  the  question  :  Can  Louisiana  be 
brought  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the 
Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her 
new  State  government?  What  has  been  said  of 
Louisiana  will  apply  generally  to  other  States. 
And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each 
State,  and  such  important  and  sudden  changes 
occur  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new  and 
unprecedented  is  the  whole  case  that  no  exclu- 
sive and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  prescribed 
as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclusive  and 
inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new  en- 
tanglement. Important  principles  may  and  must 
be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new 
announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am 
considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satis- 
fied that  action  will  be  proper. 


Conversations  and  Anecdotes 

Reported  by  F.  B.  Carpenter  in  his  "Six  Months  at  the 
White  House  with  Abraham  Lincohi  " 


CONVERSATIONS  AND 
ANECDOTES 

By  F.  B.  Carpenter. 

From  February  to  August,  1864,  the  artist  F.  B. 
Carpenter  was  an  occupant  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
engaged  in  painting  his  masterpiece,  "The  First  Read- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the 
Cabinet."  He  had  many  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, heard  many  stories  told  by  him  and  more  told  of 
him,  and  witnessed  numerous  incidents  that  revealed 
in  a  striking  way  the  personality  of  the  "First  Amei-i- 
can."  These  he  gathered  together  and  published 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." The  best  of  these  conversations  and  anecdotes 
are  here  reproduced. 

The    History    of    the    Emancipation    Procla- 
mation. 

The  appointed  hour  found  me  at  the  well- 
remembered  door  of  the  official  chamber, — that 
door  watched  daily,  with  so  many  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  anxious  throng 
regularly  gathered  there.  The  President  had  pre- 
ceded me,  and  was  already  deep  in  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, with  which  the  writing-desk  was  strewed, 
awaiting  his  signature.  He  received  me  pleas- 
antly, giving  me  a  seat  near  his  own  arm-chair; 
and*  after  having  read  Mr.  Love  joy's  note,  he 
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took  off   his    spectacles,    and   said,    "Well,    Mr. 

C ,  we  will  turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try 

to  give  you  a  good  chance  to  work  out  your 
idea."  Then,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  enthusiastic  expression  of  my  ambitious  de- 
sire and  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  give  me  a 
detailed  account  of  the  history  and  issue  of  the 
great   proclamation. 

"It  had  got  to  be,"  said  he,  "midsummer,  1862. 
Things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope 
on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing; 
that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must 
change  our  tactics,  or  lose  the  game !  I  now 
determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the  emancipa- 
tion policy;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the 
original  draft  of  the  proclamation,  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing upon  the  subject.  This  was  the  last  of 
July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  rememiber.) 
"This  Cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  think,  upon 
a  Saturday.  All  were  present,  excepting  Mr. 
Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent 
at  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  but  came  in 
subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  had 
resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them 
together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  proclamation  before  them;  sug- 
gestions as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after 
they  had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he, 
"was  in  error  when  he  informed  you  that  it  ex- 
cited no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of  Sec- 
retary Seward.  Various  suggestions  were  of- 
fered.     Secretary    Chase   wished  the   language 
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stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks. 
Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Admin- 
istration the  fall  elections.  Nothing,  however, 
was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fully  antici- 
pated and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Sec- 
retary Seward  spoke.  He  said  in  substance : 
'Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  proclamation, 
but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this 
juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so 
great  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a 
step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of 
an  exhausted  government,  a  cry  for  help ;  the 
government  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethio- 
pia, instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands 
to  the  government.'  His  idea,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "was  that  it  would  be  considered  our  last 
shriek,  on  the  retreat."  (This  was  his  precise 
expression.)  "  '  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Seward, 
'while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that 
you  postpone  its  issue,  until  you  can  give  it  to 
the  country  supported  by  military  success,  instead 
of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon 
the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war !'  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln continued :  "The  wisdom  of  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great 
force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all 
my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had  entirely  over- 
looked. The  result  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of 
the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch 
for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  victory.  From  time 
to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it 
up  here  and  there,  anxiously  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  events.  Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was 
of  Pope's  disaster,  at  Bull  Run.    Things  looked 
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darker  than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  I  determined  to  wait 
no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednes- 
day, that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was 
then  staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  (three  miles 
out  of  Washington).  Here  I  finished  writing 
the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary  proclama- 
tion ;  came  up  on  Saturday ;  called  the  Cabinet 
together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published  the  fol- 
lowing Monday." 

At  the  final  meeting  of  September  20th,  an- 
other interesting  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten the  important  part  of  the  proclamation  in 
these  words : — 

"That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  peo- 
ple whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom."  "When  I  finished  reading  this  para- 
graph," resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward 
stopped  me,  and  said,  T  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  "recognise," 
in  that  sentence,  the  words  "and  maintain." '  I 
replied  that  I  had  already  fully  considered  the 
import  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  but 
I  had  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my 
way  to  promise  what  I  was  not  entirely  sure 
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that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  'main- 
tain' this." 

"But,"  said  he,  "Seward  insisted  that  we  ought 
to  take  this  ground;  and  the  words  finally  went 
in!" 

"It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  sub- 
sequently remarked,  "that  there  were  just  one 
hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two  proc- 
lamations issued  upon  the  226.  of  September  and 
the  I  St  of  January.  I  had  not  made  the  calcu- 
lation at  the  time." 


Signing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  final  Proclamation  was  signed  on  New- 
Year's  Day,  1863.  The  President  remarked  to 
Mr.  Colfax,  the  same  evening,  that  the  signature 
appeared  somewhat  tremulous  and  uneven. 
"Not,"  said  he,  "because  of  any  uncertainty  or 
hesitation  on  my  part;  but  it  was  just  after  the 
public  reception,  and  three  hours'  hand-shaking 
is  not  calculated  to  improve  a  man's  chirogra- 
phy."  Then  changing  his  tone,  he  added  :  "The 
South  had  fair  warning,  that  if  they  did  not 
return  to  their  duty,  I  should  strike  at  this  pillar 
of  their  strength.  The  promise  must  now  be 
kept,  and  I  shall  never  recall  one  word." 

I  remember  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occa- 
sion, if  there  was  not  some  opposition  manifested 
on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  this  policy.  He  replied,  "Nothing  more  than 
I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we 
should  lose  the  fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on 
that  ground  only."  "I  have  understood,"  said  I, 
"that  Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  your 
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action.  Mr.  Blair  told  me  that,  when  the  meet- 
ing dosed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
went  away  together,  and  that  the  latter  said  to 
him,  if  the  President  carried  out  that  policy,  he 
might  count  on  losing  Indiana,  sure !"  "He 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned 
the  President.  "And  what  is  Mr.  Blair's  opinion 
now?"  I  asked.  "Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"he  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall  elections, 
but  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  gained  more 
than  we  lost."  "I  have  been  told,"  I  added,  "that 
Judges  Bates  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proclamation."  "He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"No  member  of  the  Cabinet  ever  dissented  from 
the  policy,  in  any  conversation  with  me." 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the 
business  before  them,  by  saying  that  "the  time 
for  the  annunciation  of  the  emancipation  policy 
could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Public  sentiment," 
he  thought,  "would  sustain  it — many  of  his 
warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
and  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  zvould 
do  it!"  The  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in 
a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him. 
He  asked  the  President  if  he  correctly  under- 
stood him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "/  made  a 
solemn  voiv  before  God,  that  if  General  Lee  was 
driven  hack  from  Pennsylvania,  I  zvould  crozvn 
the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
.slaves." 

In  February,  1865,  a  few  days  after  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  "Constitutional  Amendment,"  I  went 
to  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  which  had 
characterized  our  previous  intercourse.  I  said 
to  him  at  this  time  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  of  the 
design  of  painting  a  picture  commemorative  of 
the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  that  subsequent  occur- 
rences had  only  confirmed  my  ozvn  first  judg- 
ment of  that  act  as  the  most  sublime  moral  event 
in  our  history.  "Yes,"  said  he, — and  never  do  I 
remember  to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnest- 
ness of  expression  or  manner, — "as  affairs  have 
turned,  it  is  the  central  act  of  my  administration, 
and  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Interview  with   George  Thompson. 

Mr.  George  Thompson,  the  English  anti-slav- 
ery orator,  delivered  an  address  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  a  large  audience,  April 
6th,  1864.  Among  the  distinguished  persons 
present  was  President  Lincoln,  who  was  greatly 
interested.  The  following  morning,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
Oliver  Johnson,  formerly  President  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Clephane,.  of  Washington,  called  at  the 
White  House.  The  President  was  alone  when 
their  names  were  announced,  with  the  exception 
of  myself.  Dropping  all  business,  he  ordered 
the  party  to  be  immediately  admitted.  Greeting 
them  very  cordially,  the  gentlemen  took  seats,  ! 
and  Mr.  Thompson  commenced  conversation  by  ! 
referring  to  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  gredt  conflict  the  na- 
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tion  was  passing  through.  He  said  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  "money  interest"  were  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Union  broken  up,  but  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  masses  beat  in  sympathy  with  the 
North.  They  instinctively  felt  that  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  bound  up  with  our  success  in 
putting  down  the  Rebellion,  and  the  struggle  was 
being  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thereupon  said:  "Mr.  Thompson, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  other  foreign 
governments,  were  in  one  great  error  in  refer- 
ence to  this  conflict.  They  seemed  to  think  that, 
the  moment  I  was  President,  I  had  the  power 
to  abolish  slavery,  forgetting  that  before  I  could 
have  any  power  whatever,  I  had  to  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  execute  the  laws  as  I  found  them.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  my  duty  did  not  admit 
of  a  question.  That  was,  first,  by  all  strictly 
lawful  means  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  government.  I  did  not  consider  that 
I  had  a  right  to  touch  the  'State'  institution  of 
'Slavery'  until  all  other  measures  for  restoring 
the  Union  had  failed.  The  paramount  idea  of 
the  constitution  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
It  may  not  be  specified  in  so  many  words,  but 
that  this  was  the  idea  of  its  founders  is  evi- 
dent; for,  without  the  Union,  the  constitution 
would  be  worthless.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that 
in  the  last  extremity,  if  any  local  institution 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union,  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  hesitate  as  to  his  duty.  In 
our  case,  the  moment  came  when  I  felt  that 
slavery  must  die  that  the  nation  might  live !  I 
sometimes  used  the  illustration  in  this  connec- 
tion of  a  man  with  a  diseased  limb,  and  his  sur- 
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geon.  So  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  the  pa- 
tient's restoration,  the  surgeon  is  solemnly  bound 
to  try  to  save  both  life  and  limb;  but  when  the 
crisis  comes,  and  the  limb  must  be  sacrificed  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life,  no  honest  man 
will  hesitate. 

"Many  of  my  strongest  supporters  urged 
Emancipation  before  I  thought  it  indispensable, 
and,  I  may  say,  before  I  thought  the  country 
ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  had  the 
proclamation  been  issued  even  six  months  ear- 
lier than  it  was,  public  sentiment  would  not 
have  sustained  it.  Just  so,  as  to  the  subsequent 
action  in  reference  to  enlisting  blacks  in  the  Bor- 
der States.  The  step,  taken  sooner,  could  not,  in 
my  judgment,  have  been  carried  out.  A  man 
watches  his  pear-tree  day  after  day,  impatient 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Let  him  attempt 
to  force  the  process,  and  he  may  spoil  both  fruit 
and  tree.  But  let  him  patiently  ivait,  and  the 
ripe  pear  at  length  falls  into  his  lap !  We  have 
seen  this  great  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
slowly  but  surely  progressing,  so  that,  when  final 
action  came,  the  opposition  was  not  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  purpose.  I  can  now  sol- 
emnly assert,"  he  concluded,  "that  I  have  a  clear 
conscience  in  regard  to  my  action  on  this  mo- 
mentous question.  I  have  done  what  no  man 
could  have  helped  doing,  standing  in  my  place." 

On  Threats  of  Assassination. 

On  the  way  to  the  sculptor's  studio  a  conver- 
sation occurred  of  much  significance,  in  view  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  so  soon  to  paralyze  every 
loyal  heart  in  the  nation.    A  late  number  of  the 
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New  York  Tribune  bad  contained  an  account 
from  a  correspondent  within  the  Rebel  lines,  of 
an  elaborate  conspiracy,  matured  in  Richmond,  to 
abduct,  or  assassinate — if  the  first  was  not  found 
practicable — the  person  of  the  President.  A  se- 
cret organization,  composed,  it  was  stated,  of 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  had  solemnly- 
sworn  to  accomplish  the  deed.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  this  account,  and  at  his 
request,  I  gave  him  the  details.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion, he  smiled  incredulously,  and  said :  "Well, 
even  if  true,  I  do  not  see  what  the  Rebels  would 
gain  by  killing  or  getting  possession  of  me.  I 
am  but  a  single  individual,  and  it  would  not 
help  their  cause  or  make  the  least  difference  in 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Everything  would  go 
right  on  just  the  same.  Soon  after  I  was  nomi- 
nated at  Chicago,  I  began  to  receive  letters 
threatening  my  life.  The  first  one  or  two  made 
me  a  little  uncomfortable,  but  I  came  at  length 
to  look  for  a  regular  instalment  of  this  kind  of 
correspondence  in  every  week's  mail,  and  up  to 
inauguration  day  I  was  in  constant  receipt  of 
such  letters.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  receive 
them  now ;  but  they  have  ceased  to  give  me  any 
apprehension."  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
this,  but  he  replied  in  his  peculiar  way,  "Oh, 
there  is  nothing  like  getting  used  to  things  !" 

In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  who 
were  afraid  of  his  constant  exposure  to  dan- 
ger, he  had  but  one  answer :  "If  they  kill  me, 
the  next  man  will  be  just  as  bad  for  them;  and 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  our  habits  are  sim- 
ple, and  must  be,  assassination  is  always  possi- 
ble, and  will  come,  if  they  are  determined  upon 
it." 
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A  cavalry  guard  was  once  placed  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House  for  a  while,  and  he  said, 
privately,  that  "he  worried  until  he  got  rid  of 
it." 

Considering  the  many  open  and  secret  threats 
to  take  his  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  many  thoughts  about  his  coming  to  a 
sudden  and  violent  end.  He  once  said  that  he 
felt  the  force  of  the  expression,  "To  take  one's 
life  in  his  hand";  but  that  he  would  not  like  to 
face  death  suddenly.  He  said  that  he  thought 
himself  a  great  coward  physically,  and  was  sure 
that  he  would  make  a  poor  soldier,  for,  unless 
there  was  something  inspiriting  in  the  excitement 
of  a  battle,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  drop  his 
gun  and  run,  at  the  first  symptom  of  danger. 
That  was  said  sportively,  and  he  added,  "Moral 
cowardice  is  something  which  I  think  I  never 
had." 

On  Critics  of  the  Administration. 

At  the  White  House  one  day  some  gentLmen 
were  present  from  the  West,  excited  and  trou- 
bled about  the  commissions  or  omissions  of  the 
Administration.  The  President  heard  them  pa- 
tiently, and  then  replied :  "Gentlemen,  suppose 
all  the  property  you  were  worth  was  in  gold,  and 
you  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry 
across  the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope,  would  you 
shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shouting  out  to  him, 
'Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter — Blondin, 
stoop  a  little  more — go  a  little  faster — lean  a  little 
more  to  the  north — lean  a  Httle  more  to  the 
south.'  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as 
well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off 
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until  he  was  safe  over.  The  Government  are 
carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold  treasures 
are  in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  best 
they  can.  Don't  badger  them.  Keep  silence, 
and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

The  President  was  once  speaking  of  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  for  a  certain  alleged  blunder,  or 
something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — the  matter 
involved  being  one  which  had  fallen  directly 
under  the  observation  of  the  officer  to  whom  he 
was  talking,  who  possessed  official  evidence  com- 
pletely upsetting  all  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  me,"  queried  the 
officer,  "to  set  this  matter  right  in  a  letter  to 
some  paper,  stating  the  facts  as  they  actually 
transpired?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  President,  "at  least,  not 
now.  If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  an- 
swer, all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can ; 
and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If 
the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said 
against  me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing 
I  was  right  would  make  no  difference." 

At  one  of  the  "levees,"  in  the  winter  of  1864, 
during  a  lull  in  the  hand-shaking,  Mr,  Lincoln 
was  addressed  by  two  lady  friends,  one  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  subsequently  called 
into  the  Cabinet.  Turning  to  them  with  a  weary 
air,  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  relief  to  have 
now  and  then  those  to  talk  to  who  had  no  favors 
to  ask.     The  lady  referred  to  is  a  radical, — a 
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New  Yorker  by  birth,  but  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  the  West.  She  repHed,  playfully, 
"Mr.  President,  I  have  one  request  to  make." 
"Ah !"  said  he,  at  once  looking  grave.  "Well, 
what  is  it?"  "That  you  suppress  the  infamous 
Chicago  Times,"  was  the  rejoinder.  After  a 
brief  pause,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  tried  to  imagine  how  she  would  have  felt,, 
in  some  former  administration  to  which  she  was 
opposed,  if  her  favorite  newspaper  had  been 
seized  by  the  government,  and  suppressed.  The 
lady  replied  that  it  was  not  a  parallel  case ;  that 
in  circumstances  like  those  then  existing,  when 
the  nation  was  struggling  for  its  very  life,  such 
utterances  as  were  daily  put  forth  in  that  journal 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  au- 
thority ;  that  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  good  gov- 
ernment demanded  it.  "I  fear  you  do  not  fully 
comprehend,"  returned  the  President,  "the  dan- 
ger of  abridging  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Noth- 
ing but  the  very  sternest  necessity  can  ever  jus- 
tify it.  A  government  had  better  go  to  the  very 
extreme  of  toleration,  than  to  do  aught  that 
could  be  construed  into  an  interference  with,  or 
to  jeopardize  in  any  degree,  the  common  rights 
of  its  citizens." 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  news- 
paper attacks,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told,  during  the 
sitting,  this  story :  "A  traveller  on  the  frontier 
found  himself  out  of  his  reckoning  one  night 
in  a  most  inhospitable  region.  A  terrific  thunder- 
storm came  up,  to  add  to  his  trouble.  He  flound- 
ered along  until  his  horse  at  length  gave  out. 
The  lightning  afforded  him  the  only  clew  to  his 
way,  but  the  peals  of  thunder  were  frightful. 
One  bolt,  which  seemed  to  crash  the  earth  be- 
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neath  him,  brought  him  to  his  knees.  By  no 
means  a  praying  man,  his  petition  was  short  and 
to  the  point, — 'O  Lord,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  give  us  a  Httle  more  light  and  a  little  less 
noise !'  " 


Lincoln  at  the  Soldiers*  Home. 

"The  Soldiers'  Home,"  writes  a  California 
lady,*  who  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  there,  "is  a  few 
miles  out  of  Washington  on  the  Maryland  side. 
It  is  situated  on  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  which 
you  ascend  by  a  winding  path,  shaded  on  both 
sides  by  wide-spread  branches,  forming  a  green 
arcade  above  you.  When  you  reach  the  top  you 
stand  between  two  mansions,  large,  handsome, 
and  substantial,  but  with  nothing  about  them  in- 
dicative of  the  character  of  either.  That  on  your 
left  is  the  Presidential  country-house;  that  di- 
rectly before  you,  the  'Rest'  for  soldiers  who 
are  too   old   for   further  service.     .     .     . 

"Around  the  'Home'  grows  every  variety  of 
tree,  particularly  of  the  evergreen  class.  Their 
branches  brushed  into  the  carriage  as  we  passed 
along,  and  left  with  us  that  pleasant,  woody  smell 
belonging  to  leaves.  One  of  the  ladies,  catching 
a  bit  of  gieen  from  one  of  these  intruding  branch- 
es, said  it  was  cedar,  and  another  thought  it 
spruce. 

"  'Let  me  discourse  on  a  theme  I  understand,' 
said  the  President.  'I  know  all  about  trees  in 
right  of  being  a  backwoodsman.  I'll  show  you 
the  difference  between  spruce,  pine,  and  cedar, 
and  this  shred  of  green,  which  is  neither  one  nor 

*  Id  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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the  other,  but  a  kind  of  illegitimate  cypress.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  gather  specimens  of  each,  and 
explain  the  distinctive  formation  of  foliage  be- 
longing to  every  species.  'Trees,'  he  said,  'are 
as  deceptive  in  their  likeness  to  one  another  as 
are  certain  classes  of  men,  amongst  whom  none 
but  a  physiognomist's  eye  can  detect  dissimilar 
moral  features  until  events  have  developed  them. 
Do  you  know  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  in  all 
the  schools  proposed  and  carried  out  by  the  im- 
provement of  modern  thinkers,  we  could  have  a 
school  of  events  ?' 

"  'A  school  of  events  ?'  repeated  the  lady  he 
addressed. 

"  'Yes,'  he  continued,  'since  it  is  only  by  that 
active  development  that  character  and  ability  can 
be  tested.  Understand  me,  I  now  mean  men, 
not  trees;  they  can  be  tried,  and  an  analysis  of 
their  strength  obtained  less  expensive  to  life  and 
human  interests  than  man's.  What  I  say  now  is 
a  mere  whimsey,  you  know ;  but  when  I  speak 
of  a  school  of  events,  I  mean  one  in  which,  be- 
fore entering  real  life,  students  might  pass 
through  the  mimic  vicissitudes  and  situations 
that  are  necessary  to  bring  out  their  powers  and 
mark  the  caliber  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Thus,  one  could  select  from  the  graduates  an 
invincible  soldier,  equal  to  any  position,  with 
no  such  word  as  fail ;  a  martyr  to  Right,  ready 
to  give  up  life  in  the  cause ;  a  politician  too  cun- 
ning to  be  outwitted ;  and  so  on.  These  things 
have  all  to  be  tried,  and  their  sometime  failure 
creates  confusion  as  well  as  disappointment. 
There  is  no  more  dangerous  or  expensive  analy- 
sis than  that  which  consists  of  trying  a  man.' 

"  'Do  you  think  all  men  are  tried  ?'  was  asked. 
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"  'Scarcely,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'or  so  many 
would  not  fit  their  place  so  badly.  Your  friend, 
Mr.  Beecher,  being  an  eloquent  man,  explains 
this  well  in  his  quaint  illustration  of  people  out 
of  their  sphere, — the  clerical  faces  he  has  met 
with  in  gay,  rollicking  life,  and  the  natural  wits 
and  good  brains  that  have  by  a  freak  dropped 
into  ascetic  robes.' 

"  'Some  men  seem  able  to  do  what  they  wish 
in  any  position,  being  equal  to  them  all,'  said 
some  one. 

"  'Versatility,'  replied  the  President,  'is  an  in- 
jurious possession,  since  it  never  can  be  great- 
ness. It  misleads  you  in  your  calculations  from 
its  very  agreeability,  and  it  inevitably  disappoints 
you  in  any  great  trust  from  its  want  of  depth. 
A  versatile  man,  to  be  safe  from  execration, 
should  never  soar;  mediocrity  is  sure  of  detec- 
tion/ 


On  Shakspeare. 

Presently  the  conversation  turned  upon  Shak- 
speare, of  whom  it  is  well  known  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  fond.  He  once  remarked,  "It  matters 
not  to  me  whether  Shakspeare  be  well  or  ill 
acted;  with  him  the  thought  suffices."  Edwin 
Booth  was  playing  an  engagement  at  this  time 
at  Grover's  Theatre.  He  had  been  announced 
for  the  coming  evening  in  his  famous  part  of 
Hamlet.  The  President  had  never  witnessed 
his  representation  of  this  character,  and  he  pro- 
posed being  present.  The  mention  of  this  play, 
which  I  afterward  learned  had  at  all  times  a 
peculiar  charm  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind,  waked 
up  a  train  of  thought  I  was  not  prepared  for. 
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Said  he, — and  his  words  have  often  returned 
to  me  with  a  sad  interest  since  his  own  assassi- 
nation,— "There  is  one  passage  of  the  play  of 
'Hamlet'  which  is  very  apt  to  be  slurred  over 
by  the  actor,  or  omitted  altogether,  which  seems 
to  me  the  choicest  part  of  the  play.  It  is  the 
soliloquy  of  the  king,  after  the  murder.  It  al- 
ways struck  me  as  one  of  the  finest  touches  of 
nature  in  the  world." 

Then,  throwing  himself  into  the  very  spirit 
of  the  scene,  he  took  up  the  words : — 

"O  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't." 

He  repeated  this  entire  passage  from  mem- 
ory, with  a  feeling  and  appreciation  unsurpassed 
by  anything  I  ever  witnessed  upon  the  stage. 
Remaining  in  thought  for  a  few  moments,  he 
continued : — 

"The  opening  of  the  play  of  'King  Richard 
the  Third'  seems  to  me  often  entirely  misappre- 
hended. It  is  quite  common  for  an  actor  to  come 
upon  the  stage,  and,  in  a  sophomoric  style,  to 
begin  with  a  flourish : — 

"  'Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried !' 

Now,"  said  he,  "this  is  all  wrong.  Richard,  you 
remember,  had  been,  and  was  then,  plotting  the 
destruction  of  his  brothers,  to  make  room  for 
himself.  Outwardly,  the  most  loyal  to  the  newly 
crowned  king,  secretly  he  could  scarcely  contain 
his  impatience  at  the  obstacles  still  in  the  way 
of  his  own  elevation.    He  appears  upon  the  stage. 
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just  after  the  crowning  of  Edward,  burning  witH 
repressed  hate  and  jealousy.  The  prologue  is 
the  utterance  of  the  most  intense  bitterness  and 
satire." 

Then,  unconsciously  assuming  the  character, 
Mr.  Lincoln  repeated,  also  from  memory,  Rich- 
ard's soliloquy,  rendering  it  with  a  degree  of 
force  and  power  that  made  it  seem  like  a  new 
creation  to  me.  Though  familiar  with  the  pas- 
sage from  boyhood,  I  can  truly  say  that  never 
till  that  moment  had  I  fully  appreciated  its  spirit. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  laying  down  my  palette 
and  brushes,  and  applauding  heartily,  upon  his 
conclusion,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  half  in  ear- 
nest, that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  consid- 
erably, as  may  be  imagined,  to  his  amusement. 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  since  repeatedly  said  to  me 
that  he  never  heard  these  choice  passages  of 
Shakspeare  rendered  with  more  eflect  by  the 
most  famous  of  modern  actors. 

Lincoln's  Purity  of  Heart. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  greatly 
wronged  in  this  respect  {enjoyment  of  salacious 
stories].  Every  foul-mouthed  man  in  the  coun- 
try gave  currency  to  the  slime  and  filth  of  his 
own  imagination  by  attributing  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  but  simple  justice  to  his  memory 
that  I  should  state,  that  during  the  entire  period 
of  my  stay  in  Washington,  after  witnessing  his 
intercourse  with  nearly  all  classes  of  men,  em- 
bracing governors,  senators,  members  of  Con- 
gress, officers  of  the  army,  and  intimate  friends, 
I  cannot  recollect  to  have  heard   him  relate  a 
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circumstance  to  any  one  of  them,  which  would 
have  been  out  of  place  uttered  in  a  ladies'  draw- 
ing-room. And  this  testimony  is  not  unsup- 
ported by  that  of  others,  well  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. Dr.  Stone,  his  family  physician,  came 
in  one  day  to  see  my  studies.  Sitting  in  front  of 
that  of  the  President, — with  whom  he  did  not 
sympathize  politically, — he  remarked,  with  much 
feeling,  ''It  is  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
probe  deeply  the  interior  lives  of  men ;  and  I 
affirm  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  purest  hearted  man 
with  whom  I  ever  came  in  contact."  Secretary 
Seward,  who  of  the  Cabinet  officers  was  proba- 
bly most  intimate  with  the  President,  expressed 
the  same  sentiment  in  still  stronger  language. 
He  once  said  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows :  "Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew !" 

Lincoln's  Tenderness  of  Heart. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  never-failing  fund 
of  anecdote,  Judge  Bates,  Attorney-General,  re- 
marked, "The  character  of  the  President's  mind 
is  such  that  his  thought  habitually  takes  on  this 
form  of  illustration,  by  which  the  point  he  wishes 
to  enforce  is  invariably  brought  home  with  a 
strength  and  clearness  impossible  in  hours  of  ab- 
stract argument.  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  added,  "comes 
very  near  being  a  perfect  man,  according  to  my 
ideal  of  manhood.  He  lacks  but  one  thing." 
Looking  up  from  my  palette,  I  asked,  musingly, 
if  this  was  official  dignity  as  President.  "No," 
replied  Judge  Bates,  "that  is  of  little  consequence. 
His  deficiency  is  in  the  element  of  will.  I  have 
sometimes  told  him,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  pardoning  power. 
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Why,  if  a  man  comes  to  him  with  a  touching- 
story,  his  judgment  is  almost  certain  to  be  af- 
fected by  it.  Should  the  applicant  be  a  woman, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  sister, — in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  her  tears,  if  nothing  else,  are  sure  to 
prevail." 

Lincoln  the  Pardoner. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  Judge 
Bates,  as  to  the  safety  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  being 
intrusted  with  the  pardoning  power,  was  founded 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man.  A 
nature  of  such  tenderness  and  humanity  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  erring  on  what  many 
would  call  the  weak  side,  had  it  not  been  bal- 
anced by  an  unusual  degree  of  strong  practical 
good  sense  and  judgment. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  and  generals  in  com- 
mand, were  frequently  much  annoyed  at  being" 
overruled, — the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
service  being  thereby,  as  they  considered,  greatly 
endangered.  But  there  was  no  going  back  of 
the  simple  signature,  "A.  Lincoln,"  attached  to 
proclamation   or   reprieve. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg,  representative  from  Es- 
sex County,  New  York,  received  a  despatch  one 
evening  from  the  army,  to  the  effect  that  a  young 
townsman,  who  had  been  induced  to  enlist 
through  his  instrumentality,  had,  for  a  serious 
misdemeanor,  been  convicted  by  a  court-martial, 
and  was  to  be  shot  the  next  day.  Greatly  agi- 
tated, Mr.  Kellogg  went  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  urged,  in  the  strongest  manner,  a  reprieve. 
Stanton  was  inexorable.  "Too  many  cases  of  the 
kind  had  been  let  off,"  he  said ;  "and  it  was  time 
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an  example  was  made."  Exhausting  his  elo- 
quence in  vain,  Mr.  Kellogg  said, — "Well,  Mr. 
Secretary,  the  boy  is  not  going  to  be  shot, — 
of  that  I  give  you  fair  warning!"  Leaving  the 
War  Department,  he  went  directly  to  the  White 
House,  although  the  hour  was  late.  The  senti- 
nel on  duty  told  him  that  special  orders  had 
been  issued  to  admit  no  one  whatever  that  night. 
After  a  long  parley,  by  pledging  himself  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  act,  the  congress- 
man passed  in.  The  President  had  retired ;  but, 
indifferent  to  etiquette  or  ceremony,  Judge  Kel- 
logg pressed  his  way  through  all  obstacles  to 
his  sleeping  apartment.  In  an  excited  manner 
he  stated  that  the  despatch  announcing  the  hour 
of  execution  had  but  just  reached  him.  "This 
man  must  not  be  shot,  Mr.  President,"  said  he. 
"I  can't  help  what  he  may  have  done.  Why, 
he  is  an  old  neighbor  of  mine ;  I  can't  allow  him 
to  be  shot !"  Mr.  Lincoln  had  remained  in  bed, 
quietly  listening  to  the  vehement  protestations 
of  his  old  friend  (they  were  in  Congress  to- 
gether). He  at  length  said:  "Well,  I  don't  be- 
lieve shooting  him  will  do  him  any  good.  Give 
me  that  pen."  And,  so  saying,  "red  tape"  was 
unceremoniously  cut,  and  another  poor  fellow's 
lease  of  life  was  indefinitely  extended. 

One  night  Speaker  Colfax  left  all  other  busi- 
ness to  ask  the  President  to  respite  the  son  of 
a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.     He  heard  the  story 
with  his  usual  patience,  though  he  was  wearied 
I  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest,  and 
'  then  replied :     "Some  of  our  generals  complain 
'  that  I  impair  discipline  and  subordination  in  the 
army  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  but  it  makes 
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me  rested,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find 
some  good  excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and 
I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how  joyous  the 
signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  fam- 
ily and  his  friends." 

Mr.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  in  an  account 
furnished  the  Evening  Post,  wrote:  "I  well 
remember  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  sought, 
with  the  persistent  affection  of  a  mother,  for  the 
pardon  of  her  son  condemned  to  death.  She 
was  successful  in  her  petition.  When  she  had 
left  the  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  me  and 
said :  'Perhaps  I  have  done  wrong,  but  at  all 
events  I  have  made  that  poor  woman  happy.'  " 

The  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  he  called  at  the  White  House  with 
an  elderly  lady,  in  great  trouble,  whose  son  had 
been  in  the  army,  but  for  some  ofifence  had  been 
court-martialled,  and  sentenced  either  to  death, 
or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  long  term. 
There  were  some  extenuating  circumstances ; 
and  after  a  full  hearing,  the  President  turned 
to  the  representative,  and  said :  "Mr.  Stevens, 
do  you  think  this  is  a  case  which  will  warrant 
my  interference?"  "With  my  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  the  parties,"  was  the  reply,  "I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon." 
"Then,"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  will  pardon 
him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  the 
paper.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  too 
deep  for  expression,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
between  her  and  Mr.  Stevens  until  they  were 
halfway  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  out, 
when  she  suddenly  broke  forth  in  an  excited 
manner  with  the  words,  "I  knew  it  was  a  copper- 
head lie!"     "What  do  you  refer  to,  madam?" 
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asked  Mr.  Stevens.  "Why,  they  told  me  he  was 
an  ugly  looking  man,"  she  replied,  with  vehe- 
mence. "He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life!"  And  surely  for  that  mother,  and 
for  many  another  throughout  the  land,  no  carved 
statue  of  ancient  or  modern  art,  in  all  its  sym- 
metry, can  have  the  charm  which  will  for  ever- 
more encircle  that  careworn  but  gentle  face,  ex- 
pressing as  lineaments  of  ruler  never  expressed 
before,  "Malice  towards  none — Charity  for  all." 

The  Amnesty  Proclamation. 

One  of  the  party  took  occasion  shortly  to  en- 
dorse very  decidedly  the  Amnesty  Proclamation, 
which  had  been  severely  censured  by  many 
friends  of  the  Administration.  This  approval 
appeared  to  touch  Mr.  Lincoln  deeply.  He  said, 
with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  I  shall  never  forget, 
"When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  mis- 
deeds, and  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
same,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and  there  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule." 

"The  Scoundrel  Will  Get  Off." 

A  couple  of  well-known  New  York  gentlemen 
called  upon  the  President  one  day  to  solicit  a 
pardon  for  a  man  who,  while  acting  as  mate  of  a 
sailing  vessel,  had  struck  one  of  his  men  a  blow 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  Convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  manslaughter,  a  powerful  appeal  was 
made  in  his  behalf,  as  he  had  previously  borne 
an  excellent  character.  Giving  the  facts  a  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Lincoln  responded  : — 

"Well,  gentlemen,   leave  your   papers,   and   I 
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will  have  the  Attorney-General,  Judge  Bates, 
look  them  over,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  Being  both  of  us  'pigeon-hearted'  fellows, 
the  chances  are  that,  if  there  is  any  ground  what- 
ever for  interference,  the  scoundrel  will  get  off !" 

"Public  Opinion  Baths." 

"Once — on  what  was  called  a  'public  day,' 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  received  all  applicants  in  their 
turn — the  writer*  was  struck  by  observing,  as 
he  passed  through  the  corridor,  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  representing  all  ranks 
and  classes,  who  were  gathered  in  the  large 
waiting-room  outside  the  Presidential  suite  of 
offices.  .  .  . 

"This  led  to  a  somewhat  general  conversation, 
in  which  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  did  not 
adopt  the  plan  in  force  at  all  military  headquar- 
ters, under  which  every  applicant  to  see  the 
general  commanding  had  to  be  filtered  through 
a  sieve  of  officers, — assistant  adjutant-generals, 
and  so  forth, — who  allowed  none  in  to  take  up 
the  general's  time  save  such  as  they  were  satisfied 
had  business  of  sufficient  importance,  and  which 
could  be  transacted  in  no  other  manner  than  by 
a  personal  interview.  .  .  . 

"  '  Ah,  yes !'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  gravely, — and 
his  words  on  this  matter  are  important  as  illus- 
trating a  rule  of  his  action,  and  to  some  extent, 
perhaps,  the  essentially  representative  character 
of  his  mind  and  of  his  administration, — 'ah,  yes, 
such  things  do  very  well  for  you  military  people, 
with  your  arbitrary  rule,  and  in  your  camps. 
But  the  office  of  President  is  essentially  a  civil 

*  Colonel  Charles  G.  Halpine,  New  York  Citizen. 
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one,  and  the  affair  is  very  different.  For  myself, 
I  feel — though  the  tax  on  my  time  is  heavy — 
that  no  hours  of  my  day  are  better  employed  than 
those  which  thus  bring  me  again  within  the 
direct  contact  and  atmosphere  of  the  average  of 
our  whole  people.  Men  moving  only  in  an 
official  circle  are  apt  to  become  merely  official — 
not  to  say  arbitrary — in  their  ideas,  and  are  apter 
and  apter,  with  each  passing  day,  to  forget  that 
they  only  hold  power  in  a  representative  capacity. 
Now  this  is  all  wrong.  I  go  into  these  promis- 
cuous receptions  of  all  who  claim  to  have  business 
with  me  twice  each  week,  and  every  applicant 
for  audience  has  to  take  his  turn,  as  if  waiting 
to  be  shaved  in  a  barber's  shop.  Many  of  the 
matters  brought  to  my  notice  are  utterly  frivo- 
lous, but  others  are  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  all  serve  to  renew  in  me  a  clearer  and  more 
vivid  image  of  that  great  popular  assemblage 
out  of  which  I  sprung,  and  to  which  at  the  end 
of  two  years  I  must  return.  I  tell  you.  Major,' 
he  said, — appearing  at  this  point  to  recollect 
I  was  in  the  room,  for  the  former  part  of  these 
remarks  had  been  made  with  half-shut  eyes,  as 
if  in  soliloquy, — 'I  tell  you  that  I  call  these  re- 
ceptions my  "public-opinion  baths" ;  for  I  have 
but  little  time  to  read  the  papers  and  gather 
public  opinion  that  way ;  and  though  they  may 
not  be  pleasant  in  all  their  particulars,  the  effect, 
as  a  whole,  is  renovating  and  invigorating  to 
my  perceptions  of  responsibility  and  duty.'  " 

Lincoln's  Magnanimity. 

When  the  reports,  in  an  authentic  form,  first 
reached   Washington   of   the   sufferings   of   the 
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Union  prisoners,  I  know  he  was  greatly  excited 
and  overcome  by  them.  He  was  told  that  justice 
demanded  a  stern  retaliation.  He  said  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Odell,  with  the  deepest  emotion: 
"I  can  never,  'never  starve  men  like  that! 
Whatever  others  may  say  or  do,  I  never  can, 
and  I  never  will,  he  accessory  to  such  treatment 
of  human  beings!"  And  although  he  spoke  with 
the  deepest  feeling  at  the  Baltimore  Fair  of  the 
Fort  Pillow  massacre,  and  pledged  retaliation, 
yet  that  pledge  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
It  was  simply  impossible  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be 
cruel  or  vindictive,  no  matter  what  the  occasion. 
In  the  serene  light  of  history,  when  party  strife 
and  bitterness  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  if  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  always 
on  the  side  of  mercy  and  magnanimity. 

A  Short  Statute. 

Speaking  on  a  certain  occasion,  of  a  prominent 
man  who  had  the  year  before  been  violent  in  his 
manifestations  of  hostility  to  the  Administration, 
but  was  then  ostensibly  favoring  the  same  policy 
previously  denounced,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  his 
entire  readiness  to  treat  the  past  as  if  it  had  not 
been,  saying,  "I  choose  always  to  make  my  'stat- 
ute of  limitations'  a  short  one." 

Lincoln's  Treatment  of  Insolence. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  uniform 
meekness  and  kindness  of  heart  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  there  would  sometimes  be  afforded 
evidence  that  one  grain  of  sand  too  much  would 
break  even  this  camel's  back.    Among  the  callers 
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at  the  White  House  one  day,  was  an  officer 
who  had  been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  defence  of  himself, 
which  he  consumed  much  time  in  reading  to  the 
President.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied,  that  even  upon  his  own  statement  of 
the  case,  the  facts  would  not  warrant  executive 
interference.  Disappointed,  and  considerably 
crestfallen,  the  man  withdrew.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  alter 
the  President's  convictions,  going  over  substan- 
tially the  same  ground,  and  occupying  about  the 
same  space  of  time,  but  without  accomplishing 
his  end.  The  third  time  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
himself  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence,  who  with 
great  forbearance  listened  to  another  repetition 
of  the  case  to  its  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply. 
Waiting  for  a  moment,  the  man  gathered  from 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  his  mind 
was  unconvinced.  Turning  very  abruptly,  he 
said :  "Well,  Mr.  President,  I  see  you  are  fully 
determined  not  to  do  me  justice !"  This  was 
too  aggravating,  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mani- 
festing, however,  no  more  feeling  than  that  in- 
dicated by  a  slight  compression  of  the  lips,  he 
very  quietly  arose,  laid  down  a  package  of  papers 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  the 
cashiered  officer  by  the  coat-collar,  he  marched 
him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as  he  ejected 
him  into  the  passage :  "Sir,  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing never  to  show  yourself  in  this  room  again. 
I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult !"  In  a  whining 
tone  the  man  begged  for  his  papers,  which  he 
had  dropped.  "Begone,  sir,"  said  the  President, 
"your  papers  will  be  sent  to  you.  I  never  wish 
to  see  your  face  again !" 
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"N.  C  J.,"  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  gives  the  following  incident  of  a  re- 
buke Lincoln  gave  a  woman  for  her  lack  of 
humanity : 

"Among  the  various  applicants,  a  well-dressed 
lady  came  forward,  without  apparent  embarrass-  . 
ment  in  her  air  or  manner,  and  addressed  the  ' 
President.  Giving  her  a  very  close  and  scrutiniz- 
ing look,  he  said,  'Well,  madam,  what  can  I  do 
for  you?'  She  proceeded  to  tell  him  that  sha 
lived  in  Alexandria ;  that  the  church  where  she 
worshiped  had  been  taken  for  a  hospital.  'What 
church,  madam?'  Mr.  Lincoln  asked,  in  a  quick, 
nervous  manner.  'The  church,'  she  re- 
plied ;  'and  as  there  are  only  two  or  three 
wounded  soldiers  in  it,  I  came  to  see  if  you 
would  not  let  us  have  it,  as  we  want  it  very 
much  to  worship  God  in.'  'Madam,  have  you 
been  to  see  the  post  surgeon  at  Alexandria 
about  this  matter?'  'Yes,  sir;  but  we  could  do 
nothing  with  him.'  'Well,  we  put  him  there 
to  attend  to  just  such  business,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  knows  better  what  should 
be  done  under  the  circumstances  than  I  do.  See 
here :  you  say  you  live  in  Alexandria ;  probably 
you  own  property  there.  How  much  will  you 
give  to  assist  in  building  a  hospital?' 

"  'You  know,  Mr.  Lincoln,  our  property  is 
very  much  embarrassed  by  the  war ; — so,  really, 
I  could  hardly  afford  to  give  much  for  such  a 
purpose.' 

"  'Well,  madam,  I  expect  we  shall  have  another 
fight  soon ;  and  my  candid  opinion  is,  God  wants 
that  church  for  poor  wounded  Union  soldiers, 
as  much  as  he  does  for  secesh  people  to  worship 
in.'    Turning  to  his  table,  he  said,  quite  abruptly. 
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"You  will  excuse  me ;  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Good-day,  madam.' 

"On  Thursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies, 
from  Tennessee,  came  before  the  President,  ask- 
ing the  release  of  their  husbands,  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put 
off  until  Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and 
were  again  put  off  until  Saturday.  At  each  of 
the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her 
husband  was  a  religious  man.  On  Saturday, 
when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of  the 
prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady, — 'You  say  your 
husband  is  a  religious  man ;  tell  him,  when  you 
meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge 
of  religion,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  religion 
which  sets  men  to  rebel  and  fight  against  their 
government,  because,  as  they  think,  that  govern- 
ment does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  is 
not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which  people  can 
get  to  heaven.'  " 

"The  Delegation  from  the  Almighty." 

On  another  occasion,  an  antislavery  delegation, 
also  from  New  York,  were  pressing  the  adoption 
of  the  emancipation  policy.  During  the  inter- 
view   the    "chairman,"    the    Rev.    Dr.    C , 

made  a  characteristic  and  powerful  appeal, 
largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the 
"bombardment"  in  silence.  As  the  speaker  con- 
cluded, he  continued  for  a  moment  in  thought, 
and  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  responded : 
"Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  often  one  is  favored 
with  a  delegation  direct  from  the  Almighty  1" 
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On  a  Time-serving  Clergyman. 

Some  one  was  discussing,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  character  of  a  time-serving 
Washington  clergyman.  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his 
visitor : — 

"I  think  you  are  rather  hard  upon  Mr. . 

He  reminds  me  of  a  man  in  Illinois,  who  was 
tried  for  passing  a  counterfeit  bill.  It  was  in 
evidence  that  before  passing  it  he  had  taken 
it  to  the  cashier  of  a  bank  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  bill,  and  he  received  a  very  prompt  reply 
that  it  was  a  counterfeit.  His  lawyer,  who  had 
heard  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought  against  his 
client,  asked  him,  just  before  going  into  court, 
'Did  you  take  the  bill  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
and  ask  him  if  it  was  good?'  'I  did,'  was  the 
reply.  'Well,  what  was  the  reply  of  the  cashier  ?' 
The  rascal  was  in  a  corner,  but  he  got  out  of 
it  in  this  fashion:  'He  said  it  was  a  pretty  tol- 
erable, respectable  sort  of  a  bill.'  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  clergyman  was  "a 
pretty  tolerable,  respectable  sort  of  a  clergyman." 

Lincoln's  Paternal  Love. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
an  address  delivered  in  that  city  soon  after  the 
assassination,  said :  "His  intercourse  with  his 
family  was  as  beautiful  as  that  with  his  friends. 
I  think  that  father  never  loved  his  children 
more  fondly  than  he.  The  President  never 
seemed  grander  in  my  sight  than  when,  stealing 
upon  him  in  the  evening,  I  would  find  him  with 
a  book  open  before  him,  as  he  is  represented 
in  the  popular  photograph,  with  little  Tad  beside 
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him.  There  were  of  course  a  great  many  curious 
books  sent  to  him,  and  it  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  special  dehghts  of  his  hfe  to  open  those 
books  at  such  an  hour,  that  his  boy  could  stand 
beside  him,  and  they  could  talk  as  he  turned 
over  the  pages,  the  father  thus  giving  to  the 
.  son  a  portion  of  that  care  and  attention  of  which 
i  he  was  ordinarily  deprived  by  the  duties  of  office 
pressing  upon  him." 

No  matter  who  was  with  the  President,  or 
how  intently  he  might  be  absorbed,  little  Tad  was 
always  welcome.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  of  course  rapidly 
passing  from  childhood  into  youth.  Suffering 
much  from  an  infirmity  of  speech  which  de- 
veloped in  his  infancy,  he  seemed  on  this  account 
especially  dear  to  his  father.  "One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  wliole  world  kin,"  and  it  was 
an  impressive  and  affecting  sight  to  me  to  see 
the  burdened  President  lost  for  the  time  being 
in  the  afifectionate  parent,  as  he  would  take  the 
little  fellow  in  his  arms  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  visitors,  and  caress  him  with  all  the  fondness 
of  a  mother  for  the  babe  upon  her  bosom ! 

The  Death  of  Willie  Lincoln. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent 
several  days  at  Fortress  Monroe,  awaiting  mil- 
itary operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  were  with  him,  that  was 
temporarily  the  seat  of  government,  and  he  bore 
with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  public  af- 
fairs. His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shak- 
speare.  One  day  (it  chanced  to  be  the  day 
before  the  capture  of  Norfolk)  as  he  sat  reading 
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alone,  he  called  to  his  aide*  in  the  adjoining^ 
room, — "You  have  been  writing  long  enough, 
Colonel ;  come  in  here ;  I  want  to  read  you  a 
passage  in  'Hamlet.'  "  He  read  the  discussion 
on  ambition  between  Hamlet  and  his  courtiers, 
and  the  soliloquy  in  which  conscience  debates 
of  a  future  state.  This  was  followed  by  pas- 
sages from  "Macbeth."  Then  opening  to  "King 
John,"  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  passage 
in  which  Constance  bewails  her  imprisoned, 
lost  boy. 

Closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words, — 

"And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you   say- 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again," — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream 
of  a  lost  friend,  and  feel  that  you  were  holding 
sweet  communion  with  that  friend,  and  yet  have 
a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a  reality? — 
just  so  I  dream  of  my  boy  Willie."  Overcome 
with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

William  Wallace  Lincoln,  I  never  knew.  He 
died  Thursday,  February  20,  1862,  nearly  two 
years  before  my  intercourse  with  the  President 
commenced.  He  had  just  entered  upon  his 
twelfth  year,  and  has  been  described  to  me  as 
of  an  unusually  serious  and  thoughtful  disposi- 
tion. His  death  was  the  most  crushing  affliction 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  pass 
through. 

After  the  funeral,  the  President  resumed  his 
official  duties,  but  mechanically,  and  with  a  ter- 

*  Colonel  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of  General  Wool's  staff. 
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rible  weight  at  his  heart.  The  following  Thurs- 
day he  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  and  shut  himself 
from  all  society.  The  second  Thursday  it  was 
the  same;  he  would  see  no  one,  and  seemed  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy.  About  this  time 
the  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  had  occasion  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Washington.  An  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Springfield, 
he  was  requested  by  them  to  come  up  and  see 
the  President.  The  setting  apart  of  Thursday 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  grief  had  gone  on  for 
several  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  health  of  her  husband, 
of  which  fact  Dr.  Vinton  was  apprised.  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  him  in  the  parlor,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  soon  embraced  by  the  clergyman 
to  chide  him  for  showing  so  rebellious  a  dispo- 
sition to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  He  told 
him  plainly  that  the  indulgence  of  such  feelings,, 
though  natural,  was  sinful.  It  was  unworthy 
one  who  believed  in  the  Christian  religion.  He 
had  duties  to  the  living,  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  man,  as  the  chosen  father,  and  leader 
of  the  people,  and  he  was  unfitting  himself  for 
his  responsibilities  by  thus  giving  way  to  his 
grief.  To  mourn  the  departed  as  lost  belonged 
to  heathenism — not  to  Christianity.  "Your  son," 
said  Dr.  Vinton,  "is  alive  in  Paradise.  Do  you 
remember  that  passage  in  the  Gospels:  'God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for 
oil  live  unto  him'  ?"  The  President  had  listened 
as  one  in  a  stupor,  until  his  ear  caught  the  words, 
"Your  son  is  alive."  Starting  from  the  sofa, 
he  exclaimed,  "Alive!  alive!  Surely  you  mock 
me."    "No,  sir,  beheve  me,"  repHed  Dr.  Vinton; 
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"it  is  a  most  comforting  doctrine  of  the  church, 
founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ  himself.'* 
Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then, 
stepping  forward,  he  threw  his  arm  around  the 
clergyman's  neck,  and,  laying  his  head  upon 
his  breast,  sobbed  aloud.  "Alivef  alivef  he 
repeated.  "My  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Vinton,  greatly 
moved,  as  he  twined  his  own  arm  around  the 
weeping  father,  "believe  this,  for  it  is  God's 
most  precious  truth.  Seek  not  your  son  among 
the  dead ;  he  is  not  there ;  he  lives  to-day  in 
Paradise !  Think  of  the  full  import  of  the  words 
I  have  quoted.  The  Sadducees,  when  they  ques- 
tioned Jesus,  had  no  other  conception  than  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  dead  and  buried. 
Mark  the  reply :  'Now  that  the  dead  are  raised, 
even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush  when  he  called 
the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  For  he  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all 
live  unto  him!'  Did  not  the  aged  patriarch 
mourn  his  sons  as  dead? — 'Joseph  is  not,  and 
Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  also.' 
But  Joseph  and  Simeon  were  both  living,  though 
he  believed  it  not.  Indeed,  Joseph  being  taken 
from  him,  was  the  eventual  means  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  whole  family.  And  so  God  has 
called  your  son  into  his  upper  kingdom — a  king- 
dom and  an  existence  as  real,  more  real,  than 
your  own.  It  may  be  that  he  too,  like  Joseph, 
has  gone,  in  God's  good  providence,  to  be  the 
salvation  of  his  father's  household.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Lord's  plan  for  the  ultimate  happiness 
of  you  and  yours.  Doubt  it  not.  I  have  a  ser- 
mon," continued  Dr.  Vinton,  "upon  this  subject, 
which   I  think  might  interest  you."     Mr.   Lin- 
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coin  begged  him  to  send  it  at  an  early  day — 
thanking  him  repeatedly  for  his  cheering  and 
hopeful  words.  The  sermon  was  sent,  and  read 
over  and  over  by  the  President,  who  caused  a 
copy  to  be  made  for  his  own  private  use  before 
it  was  returned.  Through  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
views  in  relation  to  spiritual  things  seemed 
changed  from  that  hour.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thenceforth  he  ceased  the  observance  of  the  day 
of  the  week  upon  which  his  son  died,  and  grad- 
ually resumed  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

Lincoln  the  Christian. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willets,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on 
the  part  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  connected 
with  the  "Christian  Commission,"  who  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  duties  had  several  interviews 
with  him.  The  President,  it  seemed,  had  been 
much  impressed  with  the  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  manifested  by  the  lady,  and  on 
one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object 

of  her  visit,  he  said  to  her :    "Mrs.  ,  I 

have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  your  Christian 
character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  \  have  a 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea 
of  what  constitutes  a  true  religious  experience." 
The  lady  replied  at  some  length,  stating  that, 
in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction 
of  one's  own  sinfulness  and  weakness,  and  per- 
sonal need  of  the  Saviour  for  strength  and 
support ;  that  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and 
would  differ,  but  when  one  was  really  brought 
to  feel  his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  to  seek  the 
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aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance, it  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having 
been  born  again.  This  was  the  substance  of 
her  reply.  When  she  had  conckided,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.  He 
at  length  said,  very  earnestly,  "H  what  you  have 
told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great 
subject,  I  think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I 
hope  1  am  a  Christian.  I  had  lived,"  he  con- 
tinued, "until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realiz- 
ing fully  these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed 
me.  It  showed  me  my  weakness  as  I  had  never 
felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what  you  have 
stated  as  a  test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
know  something  of  that  change  of  which  you 
speak ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been 
my  intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  a  public  religious  profession." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  in  some  "reminiscences," 
gives  the  following  upon  this  subject: 

"Just  after  the  last  Presidential  election  he 
said,  'Being  only  mortal,  after  all,  I  should  have 
been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten  in 
this  canvass;  but  that  sting  would  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  the 
people  had  notified  me  that  all  my  official  re- 
sponsibilities were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.' 
In  reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember 
that  in  all  these  cares  he  was  daily  remembered 
by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men, 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered, 
he  caught  at  the  homely  phrase,  and  said,  'Yes, 
I  like  that  phrase,  "not  to  be  heard  of  men,"  and 
I  guess  it  is  generally  true,  as  you  say ;  at  least, 
I  have  been  told  so,  and  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  helped  by  just  that  thought.'    Then  he  sol- 
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emnly  and  slowly  added :  'I  should  be  the  most 
presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  footstool,  if 
I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge  the 
duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came 
into  this  place,  without  the  aid  and  enlightenment 
of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all 
others.' " 

"On  an  occasion  I  shall  never  forget,"  says 
the  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming,  of  Connecticut,  "the 
conversation  turned  upon  religious  subjects,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  this  im.pressive  remark :  'I 
have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because 
I  have  found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent, 
without  mental  reservation,  to  the  long,  compli- 
cated statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
characterize  their  Articles  of  Belief  and  Con- 
fessions of  Faith.  When  any  church  will  in- 
scribe over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for 
membership,'  he  continued,  'the  Saviour's  con- 
densed statement  of  the  substance  of  both  Law 
and  Gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul.'  " 

On  the  Lord's  Side. 

No  nobler  reply  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  ruler, 
than  that  uttered  by  President  Lincoln  in  re- 
sponse to  the  clergyman  who  ventured  to  say, 
in  his  presence,  that  he  hoped  "the  Lord  was  on 
our  side." 

"I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "for  I  know  that  the  Lord  is 
ahuays  on  the  side  of  the  right.     But  it  is  my; 
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constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  /  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

The  President  and  the  "Powder  Monkey." 

"President  Lincoln,"  says  the  Hon.  W.  D. 
Kelley,*  "was  a  large  and  many-sided  man,  and 
yet  so  simple  that  no  one,  not  even  a  child,  could 
approach  him  without  feeling  that  he  had  found 
in  him  a  sympathizing  friend.  I  remember  that 
I  apprised  him  of  the  fact  that  a  lad,  the  son 
of  one  of  my  townsmen,  had  served  a  year  on 
board  the  gunboat  Ottawa,  and  had  been  in  two 
important  engagements ;  in  the  first  as  a  powder- 
monkey,  when  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
such  coolness  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  cap- 
tain's messenger  in  the  second ;  and  I  suggested 
to  the  President  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  send 
to  the  Naval  School,  annually,  three  boys  who 
had  served  at  least  a  year  in  the  navy. 

"He  at  once  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
from  the  commander  of  the  Ottaiva,  which  I 
had  handed  him,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 
'If  the  appointments  for  this  year  have  not  been 
made,  let  this  boy  be  appointed.'  The  appoint- 
ment had  not  been  made,  and  I  brought  it  home 
with  me.  It  directed  the  lad  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  the  school  in  July.  Just  as  he  was 
ready  to  start,  his  father,  looking  over  the  law. 
discovered  that  he  could  not  report  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  which  he  would  not  be 
until  September  following.  The  poor  child 
sat  down  and  wept.  He  feared  that  he  was  not 
to  go  to  the  Naval  School.  He  was,  however, 
soon  consoled  by  being  told  that  'the  President 

*  Address  in  Philadelphia  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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could  make  it  right.'  It  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
him  the  next  morning  at  the  door  of  the  Execu- 
tive Chamber  with  his  father. 

"Taking  by  the  hand  the  httle  fellow, — short 
for  his  age,  dressed  in  the  sailor's  blue  pants 
and  shirt, — I  advanced  with  him  to  the  President, 
who  sat  in  his  usual  seat,  and  said:  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  young  friend,  Willie  Bladen,  finds  a 
dfficulty  about  his  appointment.  You  have  di- 
rected him  to  appear  at  the  school  in  July ;  but 
he  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age.'  But  before 
I  got  half  of  this  out,  Mr.  Lincoln,  laying  down 
his  spectacles,  rose  and  said:  'Bless  me!  is  that 
the  boy  who  did  so  gallantly  in  those  two  great 
battles  ?  Why,  I  feel  that  I  should  bow  to  him, 
and  not  he  to  me.' 

'The  little  fellow  had  made  his  graceful  bow. 
The  President  took  the  papers  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  a  postponement  till  Sep- 
tember would  suffice,  made  the  order  that  the 
lad  should  report  in  that  month.  Then  putting 
his  hand  on  Willie's  head,  he  said :  'Now,  my 
boy,  go  home  and  have  good  fun  during  the  two 
months,  for  they  are  about  the  last  holidays  you 
will  get.'  The  little  fellow  bowed  himself  out, 
feeling  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
though  a  very  great  man,  was  one  that  he  would 
nevertheless  like  to  have  a  game  of  romps  with." 

Lincoln  and  the  Negroes. 

"On  New  Year's  day,  1865,"  wrote  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Independent,  "a  mem- 
orable incident  occurred,  of  which  the  like  was 
never  before  seen  at  the  White  House.  I  had 
noticed  at  sundry  times  during  the  summer,  the 
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wild  fervor  and  strange  enthusiasm  which  our 
colored  friends  always  manifest  over  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  name  with  them  seems 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  his  namesake,  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful.  In  the  great  crowds 
which  gather  from  time  to  time  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  in  honor  of  the  President,  none 
shout  so  loudly  or  so  wildly,  and  swing  their 
hats  with  such  utter  abandon,  while  their  eyes 
are  beaming  with  the  intensest  joy,  as  do  these 
simple-minded  and  grateful  people.  I  have  often 
laughed  heartily  at  these  exhibitions.  But  the 
scene  yesterday  excited  far  other  emotions.  As 
I  entered  the  door  of  the  President's  House,  I 
noticed  groups  of  colored  people  gathered  here 
and  there,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  earnestly 
the  inpouring  throng.  For  nearly  two  hours  they 
hung  around,  until  the  crowd  of  white  visitors 
began  sensibly  to  diminish.  Then  they  sum- 
moned up  courage,  and  began  timidly  to  approach 
the  door.  Some  of  them  were  richly  and  gayly 
dressed ;  some  were  in  tattered  garments,  and 
others  in  the  most  fanciful  and  grotesque  cos- 
tume. All  pressed  eagerly  forward.  When  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  President,  doubt- 
ing as  to  their  reception,  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  creatures  overcame  them,  and  here  the 
scene  baffles  my  powers  of  description. 

"For  two  long  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
shaking  the  hands  of  the  'sovereigns,'  and  had 
become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  languid ; 
but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight, 
,  and  he  welcomed  this  motley  crowd  with  a  hearti- 
J  ness  that  made  them  wild  with  exceeding  joy. 
They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed — 
exclaiming,  through  their  blinding  tears:    'God 
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bless  you !'  'God  bless  Abraham  Lincoln !'  'God 
bress  Massa  Linkum!'  Those  who  witnessed 
this  scene  will  not  soon  forget  it.  For  a  long 
distance  down  the  Avenue,  on  my  way 
home,  I  heard  fast  young  men  cursing  the 
President  for  this  act ;  but  all  the  way  the  re- 
frain rang  in  my  ears, — 'God  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln !'  " 

Miss  Betsey  Canedy,  of  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, while  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
among  the  colored  people  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
had  in  her  schoolroom  a  plaster  bust  of  the 
President.  One  day  she  called  some  colored 
carpenters  who  were  at  work  on  the  building, 
and  showed  it  to  them,  writing  down  their  re- 
marks, some  of  Vv^hich  were  as  follows : 

"He's  brought  us  safe  through  the  Red  Sea." 
"He  looks  as  deep  as  the  sea  himself."  "He's 
king  of  the  United  States."  "He  ought  to  be 
king  of  all  the  world."  "We  must  all  pray  to  the 
Lord  to  carry  him  safe  through,  for  it  'pears 
like  he's  got  everything  hitched  to  him."  "There 
has  been  a  right  smart  praying  for  him,  and  it 
mustn't  stop  now." 

A  southern  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the 
week  following  the  assassination,  wrote : 

"I  never  saw  such  sad  faces,  or  heard  such 
heavy  heart  beatings,  as  here  in  Charleston  the 
day  the  dreadful  news  came !  The  colored  people 
— the  native  loyalists — were  like  children  be- 
reaved of  an  only  and  loved  parent.  I  saw  one 
old  woman  going  up  the  street  wringing  her 
hands  and  saying  aloud,  as  she  walked  looking 
straight  before  her,  so  absorbed  in  her  grief  that- 
she  noticed  no  one, — 
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"  'O  Lord !  O  Lord !  O  Lord !  Massa  Sam's 
•dead!  Massa  Sam's  dead!  O  Lord!  Massa 
Sam's  dead!' 

"  .'Who's  dead,  Aunty  ?'  I  asked  her. 

"  'Massa  Sam !'  she  said,  not  looking  at  me, — 
renewing  her  lamentations :  'O  Lord !  O  Lord ! 
Lord  !    Massa  Sam's  dead !' 

"  'Who's  Massa  Sam?'  I  asked. 

"  'Uncle  Sam !'  she  said.    'O  Lord !    Lord !' 

"I  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  meant  the  Pres- 
ident, and  I  spoke  again : 

"'Who's  Massa  Sam,  Aunty?' 

"  'Mr.  Linkum !'  she  said,  and  resumed  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  moaning  in  utter  hopelessness 
of  sorrow.  The  poor  creature  was  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  any  difference  between  the  very 
unreal  Uncle  Sam  and  the  actual  President;  but 
her  heart  told  her  that  he  whom  Heaven  had 
sent  in  answer  to  her  prayers  was  lying  in  a 
bloody  grave,  and  she  and  her  race  were  left — 
fatherless." 

In  1863,  Colonel  McKaye,  of  New  York,  with 
Robert  Dale  Owen  and  one  or  two  other  gentle- 
men, were  associated  as  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  freedmen  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  Upon  their  return  from  Hil- 
ton Head  they  reported  to  the  President ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  Colonel  McKaye 
related  the  following  incident. 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power 
entertained  by  these  people.  He  said  they  had 
an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and  they  had 
realized  in  their  former  condition  the  power 
I  of  their  masters.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival 
among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
Jcnowledge  of  any  other  power.     Their  masters 
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fled  upon  the  approach  of  our  soldiers,  and  this 
gave  the  slaves  a  conception  of  a  power  greater 
than  that  exercised  by  them.  This  power  they 
called  "Massa  Linkum." 

Colonel  McKaye  said  that  their  place  of  wor- 
ship was  a  large  building  which  they  called  "the 
praise  house";  and  the  leader  of  the  meeting, 
a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "the  praise 
man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite 
a  large  gathering  of  the  people,  considerable 
confusion  was  created  by  different  persons  at- 
tempting to  tell  who  and  what  "Massa  Linkum" 
was.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  the  white- 
headed  leader  commanded  silence.  "Brederin," 
said  he,  "you  don't  know  nosen'  what  you'se 
talkin'  'bout.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa 
Linkum,  he  eberywhar.  He  know  eberyting." 
Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added, — "He  walk 
de  earf  like  de  Lord!" 

Colonel  McKaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  much  affected  by  this  account.  He  did 
not  smile,  as  another  man  might  have  done,  but 
he  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  walked  in  silence 
two  or  three  times  across  the  floor.  As  he  re- 
sumed his  seat,  he  said,  very  impressively :  "It 
is  a  momentous  thing  to  be  the  instrument,  under 
Providence,  of  the  liberation  of  a  race." 

"Upon  entering  the  President's  office  one  after- 
noon," says  a  Washington  correspondent,  "I 
found  Mr.  Lincoln  busily  counting  greenbacks. 
'This,  sir,'  said  he,  'is  something  out  of  my 
usual  line ;  but  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  multiplicity  of  duties  not  specified  in  the 
Constitution  or  acts  of  Congress.  This  is  one 
of  them.  This  money  belongs  to  a  poor  negro 
who  is  a  porter   in  the   Treasury  Department, 
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at  present  very  bad  with  the  smallpox.  He  is 
now  in  hospital  and  could  not  draw  his  pay 
because  he  could  not  sign  his  name.  I  have  been 
at  considerable  trouble  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
and  get  it  for  him,  and  have  at  length  succeeded 
in  cutting  red  tape,  as  you  newspaper  men  say. 
I  am  now  dividing  the  money  and  putting  by  a 
portion  labelled,  in  an  envelope,  with  my  own 
hands,  according  to  his  wish' ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  indorse  the  package  very  carefully."  No  one 
witnessing  the  transaction  could  fail  to  appreciate 
the  goodness  of  heart  which  prompted  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  turn  aside  for  a 
time  from  his  weighty  cares  to  succor  one  of  the 
humblest  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  sickness  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  cordial  reception  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  distinguished  anti-slavery  orator, 
also  once  a  slave,  was  widely  made  known 
through  that  gentleman's  own  account  of  it  in 
one  of  his  public  lectures. 

In  August  or  September,  1864,  Mr.  Douglass 
again  visited  Washington.  The  President  heard 
of  his  being  in  the  city,  and  greatly  desiring  a 
second  conversation  upon  points  on  which  he 
considered  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a  man  of 
Mr.  Douglass's  antecedents  valuable,  he  sent  his 
carriage  to  the  boarding-house  where  he  was 
staying,  with  a  request  that  Mr.  D.  would  "come 
up  and  take  a  cup  of  tea"  with  him.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted;  and  probably  never  before, 
in  our  history,  was  the  executive  carriage  em- 
ployed to  convey  such  a  guest  to  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Douglass  subsequently  remarked 
that  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  few  white  men 
lie  ever  passed  an  hour  with,  who  failed  to  re- 
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mind  him  in  some  way,  before  the  interview  ter- 
minated, that  he  was  a  negro.'  " 

The  Two  Ruling  Ideas  of  Lincoln's  Life. 

Schuyler  Colfax  once  said  to  me  that  "Mr. 
Lincoln  had  two  ruling  ideas,  or  principles,  which 
governed  his  life.  The  first  was  hatred  of  slav- 
ery, which  he  inherited  in  part  from  his  parents ; 
the  other  was  sympathy  with  the  lowly  born  and 
humble,  and  the  desire  to  lift  them  up."  I  know 
of  no  better  epitaph  for  his  tombstone  than  this,, 
save  that  suggested  by  Theodore  Tilton,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Independent, — "He  bound 
the  nation,  and  unbound  the  slave." 

Lincoln's  Temperance  Principles. 

After  this  ceremony  [the  formal  notification  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency]  had  passed^ 
Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  to  the  company,  that  as 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  an  interview  so  im- 
portant and  interesting  as  that  which  had  just 
transpired,  he  supposed  good  manners  would  re- 
quire that  he  should  treat  the  committee  with 
something  to  drink;  and  opening  a  door  that 
led  into  a  room  in  the  rear,  he  called  out  "Mary ! 
Mary!"  A  girl  responded  to  the  call,  to  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  a  few  words  in  an  under- 
tone, and,  closing  the  door,  returned  again  to 
converse  with  his  guests.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
maiden  entered,  bearing  a  large  waiter,  contain- 
ing several  glass  tumblers,  and  a  large  pitcher 
in  the  midst,  and  placed  it  upon  the  centre-table. 
Mr.  Lincoln  arose,  and  gravely  addressing  the 
company,  said :  "Gentlemen,  we  must  pledge  our 
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mutual  healths  in  the  most  healthy  beverage 
which  God  has  given  to  man — it  is  the  only  bev- 
erage I  have  ever  used  or  allowed  in  my  family, 
and  I  cannot  conscientiously  depart  from  it  on 
the  present  occasion — it  is  pure  Adam's  ale  from 
the  spring' ;  and,  taking  a  tumbler,  he  touched 
it  to  his  lips,  and  pledged  them  his  highest  re- 
spects in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Of  course,  all  his 
guests  were  constrained  to  admire  his  consis- 
tency, and  to  join  in  his  example. 


No  Vices,  Few  Virtues. 

A  gentleman  once  complimented  the  President 
on  having  no  vices,  neither  drinking  nor  smok- 
ing. •  "That  is  a  doubtful  compliment,"  answered 
the  President;  "I  recollect  once  being  outside  a 
stage-coach,  in  Illinois,  and  a  man  sitting  by  me 
offered  me  a  cigar.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vices. 
Pie  said  nothing,  but  smoked  for  some  time,  and 
then  growled  out :  'It's  my  experience  that  folks 
who  have  no  vices  have  generally  very  few  vir- 
tues.' " 

Lincoln's  Democratic  Habits. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  immediate  neighbors 
were  taken  as  completely  by  surprise  {at  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency]  as  those  in  dis- 
tant States.  An  old  resident  of  Springfield  told 
me  that  there  lived  within  a  block  or  two  of 
his  house,  in  that  city,  an  Englishman,  who  of 
course  still  cherished  to  some  extent  the  ideas 
and  prejudices  of  his  native  land.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  the  choice  at  Chicago  he  could  not  con- 
tain his   astonishment. 
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"What !"  said  he,  "Abe  Lincoln  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States  ?  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble !  A  man  that  buys  a  ten-cent  beefsteak  for 
his  breakfast,  and  carries  it  home  himself." 

Presidential  Perquisites. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lincoln  also  told  me  of  an  amusing 
circumstance  which  took  place  at  Springfield  soon 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  in  i860.  A  hat- 
ter in  Brooklyn  secretly  obtained  the  size  of  the 
future  President's  head,  and  made  for  him  a 
very  elegant  hat,  which  he  sent  by  his  towns- 
man Lincoln  to  Springfield.  About  the  time 
it  was  presented,  various  other  testimonials  of 
a  similar  character  had  come  in  from  different 
sections.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  hat,  and  after 
admiring  its  texture  and  workmanship,  put  it 
on  his  head  and  walked  up  to  a  looking-glass. 
Glancing  from  the  reflection  to  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
he  said,  with  his  peculiar  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
"Well,  wife,  there  is  one  thing  likely  to  come 
out  of  this  scrape,  anyhow.  We  are  going  to 
have  some  nezv  clothes!" 


Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  height  was  six  feet  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  "in  his  stocking-feet."  He 
stood  up,  one  day,  at  the  right  of  my  large  can- 
vas, while  I  marked  his  exact  height  upon  it. 

His  frame  was  gaunt  but  sinewy,  and  inclined 
to  stoop  when  he  walked.  His  head  was  of  full 
medium  size,  with  a  broad  brow,  surmounted 
by  rough,  unmanageable  hair,  which,  he  once 
said,  had  "a  way  of  getting  up  as  far  as  possible 
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in  the  world."  Lines  of  care  ploughed  his  face, 
— the  hollows  in  his  cheeks  and  under  his  eyes 
being  very  marked.  The  mouth  was  his  plainest 
feature,  varying  widely  from  classical  models, — 
nevertheless  expressive  of  much  firmness  and 
gentleness  of  character. 

His  complexion  was  inclined  to  sallowness, 
though  I  judged  this  to  be  the  result,  in  part, 
of  his  anxious  life  in  Washington.  His  eyes 
were  bluish-gray  in  color, — always  in  deep  shad- 
ow, however,  from  the  upper  lids,  which  were 
unusually  heavy  (reminding  me,  in  this  respect, 
of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington), — and  the 
expression  was  remarkably  pensive  and  tender, 
often  inexpressibly  sad,  as  if  the  reservoir  of 
tears  lay  very  near  the  surface, — a  fact  proved 
not  only  by  the  response  which  accounts  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  invariably  drew  forth,  but  by 
circumstances  which  would  ordinarily  affect  few 
men  in  his  position. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  join,  in  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  person,  concerning 
which  he  was  very  indifferent.  Many  of  his 
friends  will  recognize  the  following  story, — the 
incident  having  actually  occurred, — which  he 
used  to  tell  with  great  glee: — 

*Tn  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  'on  the  cir- 
cuit,' I  was  once  accosted  in  the  cars  by  a  stran- 
ger, who  said,  'Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  have  an 
article  in  my  possession  which  belongs  to  you.' 
'How  is  that?'  I  asked,  considerably  astonished. 
The  stranger  took  a  jack-knife  from  his  pocket. 
'This  knife,'  said  he,  'was  placed  in  my  hands 
some  years  ago,  with  the  injunction  that  I  was 
to  keep  it  until  I  found  a  man  uglier  than  my- 
self.    I  have  carried  it  from  that  time  to  this. 
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Allow  me  nozv  to  say,  sir,  that  I  think  you  are 
fairly  entitled  to  the  property.'  " 

Once  when  a  Philadelphia  delegation  was  be- 
ing presented,  the  chairman  of  that  body,  in  in- 
troducing one  of  the  members,  said :  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  Mr.  S ,  of  the  Second  District 

of  our  State, — a  most  active  and  earnest  friend 
of  yours  and  the  cause.  He  has,  among  other 
things,  been  good  enough  to  paint,  and  present 
to  our  League  rooms,  a  most  beautiful  portrait 
of  yourself."  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  gentleman's 
hand  in  his,  and  shaking  it  cordially,  said  with 
a  merry  voice, — "I  presume,  sir,  in  painting  your 
beautiful  portrait,  you  took  your  idea  of  me  from 
my  principles,  and  not  from  my  person." 

Lincoln's  First  Dollar. 

In  the  Executive  Chamber  one  evening,  there 
were  present  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
them  Mr.  Seward. 

A  point  in  the  conversation  suggesting  the 
thought,  the  President  said :  "Seward,  you  never 
heard,  did  you.  how  I  earned  my  first  dollar?" 
"No,"  rejoined  Mr.  Seward.  "Well,"  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call  down 
South,  the  'scrubs' ;  people  who  do  not  own  slaves 
are  nobody  there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in 
raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufficient  produce, 
as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking  it  down 
the  river  to  sell. 

"After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of 
mother  to  go,  and  constructed  a  little  flatboat, 
large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of  things 
that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bun- 
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die,  down  to  New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was  com- 
ing down  the  river.  We  have,  you  know,  no 
wharves  on  the  Western  streams ;  and  the  cus- 
tom was,  if  passengers  were  at  any  of  the  land- 
ings, for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the  steamer 
stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

*'I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat,  and 
wondering  whether  I  could  make  it  stronger  or 
improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men  came 
down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks,  and 
looking  at  the  different  boats  singled  out  mine, 
and  asked,  'Who  owns  this?'  I  answered,  some- 
what modestly,  'I  do.'  'Will  you,'  said  one  of 
them,  'take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steam- 
er ?'  'Certainly,'  said  I.  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three 
bits.  The  trunks  were  put  on  my  flatboat,  the 
passengers  seated  themselves  on  the  trunks,  and 
I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat. 

"They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their 
heavy  trunks,  and  put  them  on  deck.  The  steamer 
was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I  called 
out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each 
of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar, 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my  boat.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the 
money.  Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very 
little  thing,  and  in  these  days  it  seems  to  me  a 
trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in 
my  life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor 
boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day, — 
that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I 
was  a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from 
that  time." 
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Lincoln's  First   Big  Fee. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Springfield,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  criminal  case  in  which  it  was  thought 
there  was  little  chance  of  success.  Throwing  all 
his  powers  into  it,  he  came  off  victorious,  and 
promptly  received  for  his  services  five  hundred 
dollars.  A  legal  friend  calling  upon  him  the 
next  morning  found  him  sitting  before  a  table, 
upon  which  his  money  was  spread  out,  counting 
it  over  and  over.  "Look  here,  Judge,"  said  he; 
"see  what  a  heap  of  money  I've  got  from  the 

case.     Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it? 

Why,  I  never  had  so  much  money  in  my  life 
before,  put  it  all  together !"  Then  crossing  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  his  manner  sobering  down, 
he  added,  "I  have  got  just  five  hundred  dollars: 
if  it  was  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  I  would 
go  directly  and  purchase  a  quarter  section  of 
land,  and  settle  it  upon  my  old  step-mother." 
His  friend  said  that  if  the  deficiency  was  all  he 
needed,  he  would  loan  him  the  amount,  taking 
his  note,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  acceded. 

His  friend  then  said :  "Lincoln,  I  would  not 
do  just  what  you  have  indicated.  Your  step- 
mother is  getting  old.  and  will  not  probably  live 
many  years.  I  would  settle  the  property  upon 
her  for  her  use  during  her  lifetime,  to  revert  to 
you  upon   her   death." 

With  much  feeling,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied :  "I 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  It  is  a  poor  return,  at 
the  best,  for  all  the  good  woman's  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  me,  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
half-way  business  about  it ;"  and  so  saying,  he 
gathered  up  his  money,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
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to  carry  his  long-cherished  purpose  into  execu- 
tion. 

Hannibal's  Treasury. 

At  a  time  of  financial  difficulty,  a  committee  of 
New  York  bankers  waited  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  volunteered  a  loan  to  the 
government,  which  was  gratefully  accepted.  Mr. 
Chase  subsequently  accompanied  the  gentlemen 
to  the  White  House  and  introduced  them  to  the 
President,  saying  they  had  called  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  about  money.  "Money,"  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln;  "I  don't  know  anything  about  'money.'' 
I  never  had  enough  of  my  own  to  fret  me,  and 
I  have  no  opinion  about  it  any  way." 

"It  is  considered  rather  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  war,  however,"  returned  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Lincoln,  turning  crosswise  in  his  chair,  swinging 
both  legs  backward  and  forward.  "We  don't 
read  that  'Hannibal'  had  any  'money'  to  prose- 
cute his  wars  with." 

On  Wall  Street. 

The  bill  empowering  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  the  surplus  gold  had  recently 
passed,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  then  in  New  York, 
giving  his  attention  personally  to  the  experiment. 
Governor  Curtin  referred  to  this,  saying,  "I  see 
by  the  quotations  that  Chase's  movement  has 
already  knocked  gold  down  several  per  cent." 
This  gave  occasion  for  the  strongest  expression 
I  ever  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Knotting  his  face  in  the  intensity  of  his  feeling;. 
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he  said,  "Curtin,  what  do  you  think  of  those 
fellows  in  Wall  Street,  who  are  gambling  in  gold 
at  such  a  time  as  this?"  "They  are  a  set  of 
sharks,"  returned  Curtin.  "For  my  part,"  con- 
tinued the  President,  bringing  his  clinched  hand 
down  upon  the  table,  "I  wish  every  one  of  them 
had  his  devilish  head  shot  off !  " 


Lincoln's  Love  of  Humor. 

In  a  corner  of  his  desk  he  kept  a  copy  of  the 
latest  humorous  work ;  and  it  was  his  habit  when 
greatly  fatigued,  annoyed,  or  depressed,  to  take 
this  up  and  read  a  chapter,  frequently  with  great 
relief. 

Among  the  callers  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing which  I  well  remember,  was  a  party  com- 
posed of  two  senators,  a  representative,  an  ex- 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  western  State,  and  sev- 
eral private  citizens.  They  had  business  of  great 
importance,  involving  the  necessity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's examination  of  voluminous  documents.  He 
was  at  this  time,  from  an  unusual  pressure  of 
office-seekers,  in  addition  to  his  other  cares,  liter- 
ally worn  out.  Pushing  everything  aside,  he 
said  to  one  of  the  party:  "Have  you  seen  the 
'Nasby  Papers'?"  "No,  I  have  not,"  was  the 
answer;  "who  is  'Nasby'?"  "There  is  a  chap  out 
in  Ohio,"  returned  the  President,  "who  has  been 
writing  a. series  of  letters  in  the  newspapers  over 
the  signature  of  'Petroleum  V.  Nasby.'  Some 
one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them  the 
other  day.  I  am  going  to  write  to  'Petroleum' 
to  come  down  here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if 
he  will  communicate  his  talent  to  me,  I  will 
'swap'  places  with  him."     Thereupon  he  arose. 
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went  to  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the 
"Letters,"  sat  down  and  read  one  to  the  com- 
pany, finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  tem- 
porary excitement  and  reHef  which  another  man 
would  have  found  in  a  glass  of  wine.  The  in- 
stant he  ceased,  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  his 
countenance  relapsed  into  its  habitual  serious  ex- 
pression, and  the  business  before  him  was  en- 
tered upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 

Durkig  the  dark  days  of  '62,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio,  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  White 
House  early  one  morning,  just  after  news  of  a 
disaster.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced  some  trifling 
narration,  to  which  the  im.pulsive  congressman 
was  in  no  mood  to  listen.  He  rose  to  his  feet 
and  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  here 
this  morning  to  hear  stories;  it  is  too  serious 
a  time."  Instantly  the  smile  faded  from  Mr. 
Lincoln's  face.  "Ashley,"  said  he,  "sit  down !  I 
respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.  You  can- 
not be  more  anxious  than  I  have  been  constantly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  I  say  to  you 
now,  that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  vent,  I 
should  die." 

"A  Yard  Full  of  Bulls." 

A  gentleman  was  pressing  very  strenuously 
the  promotion  of  an  officer  to  a  "Brigadiership." 
"But  we  have  already  more  generals  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with,"  repHed  the  President. 
"But,"  persisted  the  visitor,  "my  friend  is  very 
strongly  recommended."  "Now,  look  here,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  throwing  one  leg  over  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  "you  are  a  farmer,  I  believe ;  if  not,  you 
;will  understand  me.     Suppose  you  had  a  large 
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cattle-yard  full  of  all  sorts  of  cattle, — cows,  oxen, 
bulls, — and  you  kept  killing  and  selling  and  dis- 
posing of  your  cows  and  oxen,  in  one  way  and 
another, — taking  good  care  of  your  bulls.  By- 
and-by  you  would  find  that  you  had  nothing  but 
a  yard  full  of  old  bulls,  good  for  nothing  under 
heaven.  Now,  it  will  be  just  so  with  the  army, 
if  I  don't  stop  making  brigadier-generals." 


Instructions  to  Counsel. 

General  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  received  from  the 
President  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Nor- 
folk, with  the  following  preface  : — 

"By  the  way,  Garfield,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "you 
never  heard,  did  you,  that  Chase,  Stanton,  and 
I  had  a  campaign  of  our  own?  We  went  down 
to  Fortress  Monroe  in  Chase's  revenue  cutter, 
and  consulted  with  Admiral  Goldsborough  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  taking  Norfolk  by  landing  on 
the  north  shore  and  making  a  march  of  eight 
miles.  The  Admiral  said,  very  positively,  there 
was  no  landing  on  that  shore,  and  we  should 
have  to  double  the  cape  and  approach  the  place 
from  the  south  side,  which  would  be  a  long  and 
difficult  journey.  I  thereupon  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  tried  to  find  a  landing,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  not.  'Now,'  said  I,  'Admiral,  that 
reminds  me  of  a  chap  out  West  who  had  studied 
law,  but  had  never  tried  a  case.  Being  sued, 
and  not  having  confidence  in  his  ability  to  man- 
age his  own  case,  he  employed  a  fellow-lawyer 
to  manage  it  for  him.  He  had  only  a  confused 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  law  terms,  but  was  anx- 
ious to  make  a  display  of  learning,  and  on  the 
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trial  constantly  made  suggestions  to  his  lawyer, 
who  paid  no  attention  to  him.  At  last,  fearing 
that  his  lawyer  was  not  handling  the  opposing 
counsel  very  well,  he  lost  all  patience,  and  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  cried  out,  "Why  don't  you  go  at 
him  with  a  capias,  or  a  surre-hiitter,  or  some- 
thing, and  not  stand  there  like  a  confounded  old 
nudum-pactumf" ' " 

Close  Construction. 

Late  one  evening,  the  President  brought  in  to 
see  my  picture  his  friend  and  biographer,  the 
Hon.  J.  H.  Barrett,  and  a  Mr.  M ,  of  Cincin- 
nati. An  allusion  to  a  question  of  law  in  the 
course  of  conversation  suggesting  the  subject, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "The  strongest  example  of 
'rigid  government'  and  'close  construction'  I  ever 

knew,  was  that  of  Judge .    It  was  once  said 

of  him  that  he  would  hang  a  man  for  blowing 
his  nose  in  the  street,  but  that  he  would  quash 
the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  specify  which  handL 
he  blew  it  with!" 

Diplomatic  Advice. 

Upon  the  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and 
also  to  President  Lincoln,  announcing  the  fact. 
Lord  Lyons,  her  ambassador  at  Washington, — 
a  "bachelor,"  by  the  way, — requested  an  audi- 
ence of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he  might  present  this 
important  document  in  person.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed he  was  received  at  the  White  House, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Seward. 
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"May  it  please  your  Excellency,"  said  Lord 
Lyons,  "I  hold  in  my  hand  an  autograph  letter 
from  my  royal  mistress,  Queen  Victoria,  which 
I  have  been  commanded  to  present  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. In  it  she  informs  your  Excellency  that 
her  son,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark." 

After  continuing  in  this  strain  for  a  few  min- 
utes, Lord  Lyons  tendered  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  awaited  his  reply.  It  was  short,  sim- 
ple, and  expressive,  and  consisted  simply  of  the 
words : — 

"Lord  Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

It  is  doubtful  if  an  English  ambassador  was 
ever  addressed  in  this  manner  before,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  success  he  met 
with  in  putting  the  reply  in  diplomatic  language 
when  he  reported  it  to  her  Majesty. 


Setting  Him  at  Ease. 

A  lieutenant,  whom  debts  compelled  to  leave 
his  fatherland  and  service,  succeeded  in  being 
admitted  to  President  Lincoln,  and,  by  reason  of 
his  commendable  and  winning  deportment  and 
intelligent  appearance,  secured  the  promise  of  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
He  was  so  enrap^red  with  his  success,  that  he 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  inform  the  President  that 
he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  noble  houses 
in  Germany.  "Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln;  "you  will  not  find  that  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  your  advancement." 
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Democratic  Abutments. 

The  antagonism  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
culminated  in  the  nomination  of  two  separate 
tickets  in  i860,  was  a  subject  to  draw  out  one 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  hardest  hits. 

"I  once  knew,"  said  he,  "a  sound  churchman 
by  the  name  of  Brown,  who  was  a  member  of 
a  very  sober  and  pious  committee  having  in 
charge  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  a  dangerous 
and  rapid  river.  Several  architects  failed,  and 
at  last  Brown  said  he  had  a  friend  named  Jones, 
who  had  built  several  bridges  and  undoubtedly 
could  build  that  one.  So  Mr.  Jones  was  called 
in.  'Can  you  build  this  bridge?'  inquired  the 
committee.  'Yes,'  replied  Jones,  'or  any  other. 
I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  regions,  if 
necessary!'  The  committee  were  shocked,  and 
Brown  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend.  T 
know  Jones  so  well,'  said  he,  'and  he  is  so  hon- 
est a  man  and  so  good  an  architect,  that  if  he 
states  soberly  and  positively  that  he  can  build 

a  bridge  to — ^to ,  why,  I  believe  it ;  but  I  feel 

bound  to  say  that  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
abutment  on  the  infernal  side.'  So,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "when  politicians  told  me  that  the  north- 
ern and  southern  wings  of  the  Democracy  could 
be  harmonized,  why,  I  believed  them,  of  course ; 
but  I  always  had  my  doubts  about  the  'abutment' 
on  the  other  side."* 

Lincoln's  "Influence  with  the  Administration." 

Judge  Baldwin  of  California,  being  in  Wash- 
ington, called  one  day  on  General  Halleck,  and, 
Abbott's  "History  of  the  Civil  War." 
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presuming  upon  a  familiar  acquaintance  in  Cali- 
fornia a  few  years  before,  solicited  a  pass  out- 
side of  our  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Virginia, 
not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  refusal, 
as  both  his  brother  and  himself  were  good  Union 
men.  "We  have  been  deceived  too  often,"  said 
General  Halleck,  "and  I  regret  I  can't  grant  it." 
Judge  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very 
briefly  disposed  of,  with  the  same  result.  Finally, 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
stated  his  case.  "Have  you  applied  to  General 
Halleck?"  inquired  the  President.  "Yes,  and 
met  with  a  flat  refusal,"  said  Judge  B.  "Then 
you  must  see  Stanton/'  continued  the  President. 
"I  have,  and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  smile, 
"I  can  do  nothing ;  for  you  must  know  that  I 
have  very  little  infliience  with  this  Administra- 
tion." 

Another  Ward  Heard  From. 

When  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Gap 
reached  Mr.  Lincoln  that  "firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he  remarked  that 
he  was  "glad  of  it."  Some  person  present,  who 
had  the  perils  of  Burnside's  position  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  could  not  see  why  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself. 
"Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  "it 
reminds  me  of  Mistress  Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  had  a  very  large  family.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would  be 
heard  crying  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Ward  would  exclaim,  There's  one 
of  my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet.'  " 
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Weeping  Water. 

Some  gentlemen  fresh  from  a  western  tour, 
during  a  call  at  the  White  House,  referred  in 
the  course  of  conversation  to  a  body  of  water  in 
Nebraska  which  bore  an  Indian  name  signifying 
"weeping  water."  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  re- 
sponded: "As  'laughing  water,'  according  to 
Longfellow,  is  'Minnehaha,'  this  evidently  should 
be  'Minneboohoo.'  " 


"Apple  Overboard!" 

A  farmer  from  one  of  the  border  counties  went 
to  the  President  on  a  certain  occasion  with  the 
complaint  that  the  Union  soldiers  in  passing  his 
farm  had  helped  themselves  not  only  to  hay  but 
to  his  horse;  and  he  hoped  the  proper  officer 
would  be  required  to  consider  his  claim  imme- 
diately. 

"Why,  my  good  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "if 
I  should  attempt  to  consider  every  such  individ- 
ual case,  I  should  find  work  enough  for  twenty 
Presidents !  In  my  early  days,  I  knew  one  Jack 
Chase,  who  was  a  lumberman  on  the  Illinois, 
and,  when  steady  and  sober,  the  best  raftsman 
on  the  river.  It  was  quite  a  trick  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  take  the  logs  over  the  rapids,  but 
he  was  skilful  with  a  raft,  and  always  kept  her 
straight  in  the  channel.  Finally  a  steamer  was 
put  on,  and  Jack — he's  dead  now,  poor  fellow ! — 
was  made  captain  of  her.  He  always  used  to 
take  the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day,  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallow- 
ing along  the  boiling  current,  and  Jack's  utmost 
.vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in  the 
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narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tail  and 
hailed  him  with :  'Say,  Mister  Captain !  I  wish 
you  would  just  stop  your  boat  a  minute — I've 
lost  my  apple  overboard  !'  " 

"Sitting  on  the  Blister." 

In  August,  1864,  the  prospects  of  the  Union 
party,  in  reference  to  the  Presidential  election, 
became  very  gloomy.  A  friend,  the  private  sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  who  spent 
a  few  days  in  New  York  at  this  juncture,  re- 
turned to  Washington  with  so  discouraging  an 
account  of  the  political  situation,  that  after  hear- 
ing it,  the  Secretary  told  him  to  go  over  to  the 
White  House  and  repeat  it  to  the  President. 
My  friend  said  that  he  found  Mr.  Lincoln  alone, 
looking  more  than  usually  careworn  and  sad. 
Upon  hearing  the  statement,  he  walked  two  or 
three  times  across  the  floor  in  silence.  Return- 
ing, he  said  with  grim  earnestness  of  tone  and 
manner :  ''Well,  I  cannot  run  the  political  ma- 
chine ;  I  have  enough  on  my  hands  without  that. 
It  is  the  people's  business, — the  election  is  in 
their  hands.  If  they  turn  their  backs  to  the  fire, 
and  get  scorched  in  the  rear,  they'll  find  they 
have  got  to  'sit'  on  the  'blister'  1" 

Sorry  to  Lose  the  Horses. 

A  juvenile  "Brigadier"  from  New  York,  with 
a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  having  impru- 
dently gone  within  the  Rebel  lines  near  Fairfax 
Court  House,  was  captured  by  "guerrillas."  Upon 
the  fact  being  reported  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  said 
that  he  was  very  sorry  to  lose  the  horses ! 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  his  informant. 

"Why,"  rejoined  the  President,  "I  can  make 
a  better  'brigadier'  any  day ;  but  those  horses 
cost  the  government  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  head !" 


The  Strength  of  the  Confederate  Forces. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sometimes  had  a  very  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  men  who  troubled  him  with 
questions.  A  visitor  once  asked  him  how  many 
men  the  Rebels  had  in  the  field.  The  President 
replied,  very  seriously,  "Twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand, according  to  the  best  authority."  The  in- 
terrogator blanched  in  the  face,  and  ejaculated, 
"Good  Heavens !"  "Yes,  sir ;  twelve  hundred 
thousand — no  doubt  of  it.  You  see,  all  of  our 
generals,  when  they  get  whipped,  say  the  enemy 
outnumbers  them  from  three  or  five  to  one,  and 
I  must  believe  them.  We  have  four  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  and  three  times  four 
make  twelve.    Don't  you  see  it?" 

Chase's  "Chin-fly." 

"Within  a  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
accession  to  office,"  says- the  Hon.  Mr.  Raymond, 
"when  the  South  was  threatening  civil  war,  and 
armies  of  office-seekers  were  besieging  him  in 
the  Executive  Mansion,  he  said  to  a  friend  that 
he  wished  he  could  get  time  to  attend  to  the 
Southern  question;  he  thought  he  knew  what 
was  wanted,  and  believed  he  could  do  something 
towards  quieting  the  rising  discontent ;  but  the 
office-seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  'I  am,'  said 
he,  'like  a  man  so  busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one 
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€nd  of  his  house,  that  he  can't  stop  to  put  out 
the  fire  that  is  burning  the  other.'  Two  or  three 
years  later,  when  the  people  had  made  him  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  the  same  friend  spoke  to 
him  of  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  concern 
himself  much  about  that.  It  was  important  to 
the  country  that  the  department  over  which  his 
rival  presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor 
and  energy,  and  whatever  would  stimulate  the 
Secretary     to     such     action     would     do     good. 

*R ,'  said  he,  'you  were  brought  up  on  a  farm, 

were  you  not?  Then  you  know  what  a  chin- 
fly  is.  My  brother  and  I,'  he  added,  'were  once 
ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving 
the  horse,  and  he  holding  the  plough.  The  horse 
was  lazy ;  but  on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the 
field  so  that  I,  with  my  long  legs,  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  him.  On  reaching  the  end  of 
the  furrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly  fast- 
ened upon  him,  and  knocked  him  off.  My  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
want  the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  "Why," 
said  my  brother,  "that's  all  that  made  him  go!" 
Now,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'if  Mr. has  a  presi- 
dential chin-fly  biting  him,  I'm  not  going  to 
knock  him  off,  if  it  will  only  make  his  depart- 
ment go.' " 

Appointment  of  Chase  as  Chief  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Frank,  of  New  York,  told  me 
that  just  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase  as 
Chief  Justice,  a  deeply  interesting  conversation 
upon  this  subject  took  place  one  evening  be- 
tween himself  and  the  President,  in  Mrs.  Lin- 
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coin's  private  sitting-room.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
viewed Mr.  Chase's  political  course  and  aspira- 
tions at  some  length,  alluding  to  what  he  had 
felt  to  be  an  estrangement  from  him  personally, 
and  to  various  sarcastic  and  bitter  expressions 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  indulged  in  by 
the  ex-Secretary,  both  before  and  after  his  res- 
ignation. The  Congressman  replied  that  such 
reports  were  always  exaggerated,  and  spoke  very 
warmly  of  Mr.  Chase's  great  services  in  the 
hour  of  the  country's  extremity,  his  patriotism, 
and  integrity  to  principle.  The  tears  instantly 
sprang  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes.  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"that  is  true.  We  have  stood  together  in  the 
time  of  trial,  and  I  should  despise  myself  if  I 
allowed  personal  differences  to  affect  my  judg- 
ment of  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice." 

Fremont's  Cave  of  Adullam. 

The  interview  at  which  this  conversation  took 
place,  occurred  just  after  Genenal  Fremont  had 
declined  to  run  against  him  for  the  presidency. 
The  magnificent  Bible  which  the  negroes  of  Balti- 
more had  just  presented  to  him  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  Lincoln  asking  Colonel  Deming  if 
he  remembered  the  text  which  his  friends 
had  recently  applied  to  Fremont,  instantly 
turned  to  a  verse  in  the  first  of  Samuel, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  in  his  slow,  pecu- 
liar, and  waggish  tone :  "And  every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over 
them,  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hun- 
dred men." 
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Grant's  Brand  of  Whiskey. 

Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  a  self- 
constituted  committee,  solicitous  for  the  morale 
of  our  armies,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  visit 
the  President  and  urge  the  removal  of  General 
Grant.  In  some  surprise  Mr.  Lincoln  inquired, 
"For  what  reason?"  "Why,"  replied  the  spokes- 
man, "he  drinks  too  much  whiskey."  "Ah !" 
rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln,  dropping  his  lower  lip. 
"By  the  way,  gentlemen,  can  either  of  you  tell 
me  where  General  Grant  procures  his  whiskey? 
because,  if  I  can  find  out,  I  will  send  every  gen- 
eral in  the  field  a  barrel  of  it!" 

On  McClellan's  Engineering  Propensities. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
asked  the  President:  "What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  reason  General  McClellan  does 
not  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion ?"  "Oh !"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  char- 
acteristic twinkle  of  the  eye," he  is  intrenching." 

Some  gentlemen  were  discussing  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's presence  on  a  certain  occasion  General  Mc- 
Clellan's military  capacity.  "It  is  doubtless  true 
that  he  is  a  good  'engineer,'  "  said  the  President ; 
"but  he  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  devel- 
oping a  'stationary'  engine." 

Borrowing  McClellan's  Army. 

"On  another  occasion  the  President  said  he 
was  in  great  distress  (about  the  possibility  of 
soon  beginning  operations  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac)  ;  he  had  been  to  General  McClellan's 
house,  and  the  General  did  not  ask  to  see  him. 
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To  use  his  own  expression,  if  something  was  not 
soon  done,  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want  to 
use  the  army,  he  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided 
he  could  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  some- 
thing." 

A  Convenient  Escape. 

Upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  return  to  Washington,  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Richmond,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  asked  him  if  it  would  be  proper  to  per- 
mit Jacob  Thompson  to  slip  through  Maine  in 
disguise,  and  embark  from  Portland.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  usual,  was  disposed  to  be  merciful,  and 
to  permit  the  arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
the  Secretary  urged  that  he  should  be  arrested 
as  a  traitor.  "By  permiting  him  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  treason,"  persistently  remarked  the 
Secretary,  "you  sanction  it."  "Well,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "let  me  tell  you  a  story.  There 
was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water, 
and  stopped  at  a  drug-shop,  where  he  espied  a 
soda-fountain.  'Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  'give  me, 
plase,  a  glass  of  soda-wather,  an'  if  yees  can 
put  in  a  few  drops  of  whiskey  unbeknown  to  any 
one,  ril  be  obleeged.'  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go 
through  Maine  unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's 
the  harm?     So  don't  have  him  arrested." 

One  of  the  latest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories 
was  told  to  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who,  amid 
the  tumbling  ruins  of  the  'Confederacy,'  anx- 
iously asked  "what  he  would  do  with  'Jeff  Da- 
ivis'?" 
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"There  was  a  boy  in  Springfield,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "who  saved  up  his  money  and 
bought  a  'coon,'  which,  after  the  novelty  wore 
off,  became  a  great  nuisance.  He  was  one  day 
leading  him  through  the  streets,  and  had  his 
hands  full  to  keep  clear  of  the  little  vixen,  who 
had  torn  his  clothes  half  off  him.  At  length 
he  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone,  completely  fagged 
out.  A  man  passing  was  stopped  by  the  lad's 
disconsolate  appearance,  and  asked  the  matter. 
'Oh,'  was  the  reply,  'this  coon  is  such  a  trouble 
to  me!'  'Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him,  then?' 
said  the  gentleman.  'Hush  !'  said  the  boy ;  'don't 
you  see  he  is  gnawing  his  rope  off  ?  I  am  going 
to  let  him  do  it,  and  then  I  will  go  home  and 
tell  the  folks  tJiat  he  got  away  from  mef  " 

The  Last  Cabinet  Meeting. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  held  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  the  assassination,  it  was  afterward 
remembered,  a  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curred. General  Grant  was  present,  and  during 
a  lull  in  the  discussion  the  President  turned  to 
him  and  asked  if  he  had  heard  from  General 
Sherman.  General  Grant  replied  that  he  had 
not,  but  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving 
despatches  from  him  announcing  the  surrender 
of  Johnston. 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  "you  will  hear 
very  soon  now,  and  the  news  will  be  important." 

"Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  General. 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  had  a  dream 
last  night ;  and  ever  since  the  war  began,  I  have 
invariably  had  the  same  dream  before  any  im- 
portant military  event  occurred."     He  then  in- 
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stanced  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  etc., 
and  said  that  before  each  of  these  events,  he 
had  had  the  same  dream ;  and  turning  to  Secre- 
tary Welles,  said :  "It  is  in  your  line,  too,  Mr. 
Welles.  The  dream  is,  that  I  saw  a  ship  sailing 
very  rapidly;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  portends 
some  important  national  event." 

Later  in  the  day,  dismissing  all  business,  the 
carriage  was  ordered  for  a  drive.  When  asked 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  if  he  would  like  any  one  to 
accompany  them,  he  replied,  "No;  I  prefer  to 
ride  by  ourselves  to-day."  Mrs.  Lincoln  subse- 
quently said  that  she  never  saw  him  seem  so 
supremely  happy  as  on  this  occasion.  In  reply 
to  a  remark  to  this  effect,  the  President  said : 
"And  well  I  may  feel  so,  Mary,  for  I  consider 
this  day  the  war  has  come  to  a  close."  And 
then  added :  "We  must  both  be  more  cheerful 
in  the  future ;  between  the  war  and  the  loss 
of  our  darling  Willie,  we  have  been  very  misera- 
ble." 


Tad's   Grief  at   His   Father's  Death. 

Little  "Tad"  was  frantic  with  grief.  For 
twenty-four  hours  the  little  fellow  was  perfectly 
inconsolable.  Sunday  morning,  however,  the  sun 
rose  in  unclouded  splendor,  and  in  his  simplicity 
he  looked  upon  this  as  a  token  that  his  father 
was  happy.  "Do  you  think  my  father  has  gone 
to  heaven?"  he  asked  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
called  upon  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Then,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
his  broken  way,  "I  am  glad  he  has  gone  there, 
for  he  never  was  happy  after  he  came  here.  This 
was  not  a  good  place  for  him!" 
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PREFACE 

State  papers  of  President  Lincoln  not  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  any  individual  in  his  proper 
name  form  the  contents  of  this  volume  of  the 
series. 

Documents  issued  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
or  other  officials  are  included  among  the  state 
papers  when  they  convey  the  President's  instruc- 
tions or  express  his  opinions. 

A  number  of  state  papers  have  been  excluded 
from  the  present  edition  because  their  subject- 
matter  is  of  no  historical  importance ;  their  style 
does  not  express  Lincoln's  personality ;  and  even 
the  fact  of  their  existence  gives  no  indication  of 
executive  ability  beyond  the  perfunctory  per- 
formance of  routine  duties.  Such  are  messages 
to  Congress  transmitting  documents  requested 
by  that  body,  executive  action,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  on  acts  of  Congress,  official  in- 
dorsements of  the  reports  and  findings  of  com- 
missions, etc.,  in  whose  labors  the  President  had 
no  part,  formal  receptions  of  foreign  ministers, 
etc.  In  certain  instances  where  documents  have 
only  historical  value,  an  abstract  of  their  contents 
is  given.  If,  however,  even  as  much  as  a  phrase 
is  expressive  of  Lincoln's  personality,  it  is  quoted 
in  his  exact  words. 

The  state  papers  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

I.  General  Messages  to  Congress; 
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2.  Proclamations,  Messages,  etc..  Concerning 
Slavery ; 

3.  Proclamations  and  Recommendations  of 
Days  of  Thanksgiving,  Fasting,  and  Prayer; 

4.  Proclamations,  Messages  to  Congress,  and 
Military  Orders  Relating  to  the  Conduct  of  the 
War; 

5.  Messages  and  Despatches  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ; 

6.  Messages  and  Proclamations  on  Financial, 
Indian,  and  Administrative  Affairs. 

Some  documents  could  with  propriety  appear 
in  more  than  one  class :  for  example,  the  proc- 
lamations regarding  slavery  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  war — military 
necessity  being  advanced  as  the  reason  for  their 
promulgation.  One  classification,  therefore, 
would  be  logically  sufficient,  but  Lincoln's  pre- 
eminent fame  as  the  Great  Emancipator  justifies 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  segregation 
of  those  papers  relating  to  slavery.  For  a  sim- 
ilar reason  the  proclamations  of  days  of  thanks- 
giving, fasting,  and  prayer  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  military  papers  and  put  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  present  Lincoln's  official  recogni- 
tion of  a  divine  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

The  papers  in  each  division  are  chronologically 
arranged. 


Introductions 


INTRODUCTION 

Abraham  Lincoln.* 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

There  have  been  many  painful  crises  since 
the  impatient  vanity  of  South  CaroHna  hurried 
ten  prosperous  Commonwealths  into  a  crime 
whose  assured  retribution  was  to  leave  them 
either  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  they  had 
wronged,  or  of  the  anarchy  they  had  summoned 
but  could  not  control,  when  no  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican opened  his  morning  paper  without  dreading 
to  find  that  he  had  no  longer  a  country  to  love 
and  honor.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  convul- 
sion whose  first  shocks  were  beginning  to  be 
felt,  there  would  still  be  enough  square  miles  of 
earth  for  elbow-room ;  but  that  ineffable  senti- 
ment made  up  of  memory  and  hope,  of  instinct 
and  tradition,  which  swells  every  man's  heart 
and  shapes  his  thought,  though  perhaps  never 
present  to  his  consciousness,  would  be  gone  from 
it,  leaving  it  common  earth  and  nothing  more. 
Men  might  gather  rich  crops  from  it,  but  that 
ideal  harvest  of  priceless  associations  would  be 
reaped  no  longer ;  that  fine  virtue  which  sent  up 
messages  of  courage  and  security  from  every 
sod  of  it  would  have  evaporated  beyond  recall. 
We  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  our  past, 

*  Published  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1864. 
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and  be  forced  to  splice  the  ragged  ends  of  our 
lives  upon  whatever  new  conditions  chance  might 
leave  dangling  for  us. 

We  confess  that  we  had  our  doubts  at  first 
whether  the  patriotism  of  our  people  were  not 
too  narrowly  provincial  to  embrace  the  propor- 
tions of  national  peril.  We  felt  an  only  too  natu- 
ral distrust  of  immense  public  meetings  and 
enthusiastic  cheers. 

Thai  a  reaction  should  follow  the  holiday  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  war  was  entered-on, 
that  it  should  follow  soon,  and  that  the  slackening 
of  public  spirit  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
previous  over-tension,  might  well  be  foreseen  by 
all  who  had  studied  human  nature  or  history. 
Men  acting  gregariously  are  always  in  extremes ; 
as  they  are  one  moment  capable  of  higher  cour- 
age, so  they  are  liable,  the  next,  to  baser  depres- 
sion, and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
numbers  shall  multiply  confidence  or  discourage- 
ment. Nor  does  deception  lead  more  surely  to 
distrust  of  men,  than  self-deception  to  suspicion 
of  principles.  The  only  faith  that  wears  well  and 
holds  its  color  in  all  weathers  is  that  which  is 
woven  of  conviction  and  set  with  the  sharp  mor- 
dant of  experience.  Enthusiasm  is  good  material 
for  the  orator,  but  the  statesman  needs  something 
more  durable  to  work  in, — must  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  deliberate  reason  and  consequent  firmness 
of  the  people,  without  which  that  presence  of 
mind,  no  less  essential  in  times  of  moral  than  of 
material  peril,  will  be  wanting  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. Would  this  fervor  of  the  Free  States  hold 
out?  Was  it  kindled  by  a  just  feeling  of  the  value 
of  constitutional  liberty  ?  Had  it  body  enough  to 
withstand  the  inevitable  dampening  of  checks^  re- 
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verses,  delays?  Had  our  population  intelligence 
enough  to  comprehend  that  the  choice  was  be- 
tween order  and  anarchy,  between  the  equilib- 
rium of  a  government  by  law  and  the  tussle  of 
misrule  by  prommciamicntof  Could  a  war  be 
maintained  without  the  ordinary  stimulus  of 
hatred  and  plunder,  and  with  the  impersonal  loy- 
alty of  principle?  These  were  serious  questions, 
and  with  no  precedent  to  aid  in  answering  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was,  indeed, 
occasion  for  the  most  anxious  apprehension. 
A  President  known  to  be  infected  with  the  polit- 
ical heresies,  and  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  treason,  of  the  Southern  conspirators,  had 
just  surrendered  the  reins^  we  will  not  say  of 
power,  but  of  chaos,  to  a  successor  known  only 
as  the  representative  of  a  party  whose  leaders, 
with  long  training  in  opposition,  had  none  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs ;  an  empty  treasury  was 
called  on  to  supply  resources  beyond  precedent 
in  the  history  of  finance ;  the  trees  were  yet  grow- 
ing and  the  iron  unmined  with  which  a  navy 
was  to  be  built  and  armored ;  officers  without 
discipline  were  to  make  a  mob  into  an  army; 
and,  above  all,  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, 
echoed  and  reinforced  with  every  vague  hint  and 
every  specious  argument  of  despondency  by  a 
powerful  faction  at  home,  was  either  contemp- 
tuously sceptical  or  actively  hostile.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  force  of  this  latter  ele- 
ment of  disintegration  and  discouragement 
among  a  people  where  every  citizen  at  home,  and 
every  soldier  in  the  field,  is  a  reader  of  news- 
papers. The  pedlers  of  rumor  in  the  North  were 
the  most  effective  allies  of  the  rebellion.  A 
nation  can  be  liable  to  no  more  insidious  treach- 
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ery  than  that  of  the  telegraph,  sending  hourly 
its  electric  thrill  of  panic  along  the  remotest 
nerves  of  the  community,  till  the  excited  imagi- 
nation makes  every  real  danger  loom  heightened 
with  its  unreal  double. 

And  even  if  we  look  only  at  more  palpable 
difficulties,  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  our  civil 
war  was  so  vast,  both  in  its  immediate  relations 
and  its  future  consequences ;  the  conditions  of 
its  solution  were  so  intricate  and  so  greatly  de- 
pendent on  incalculable  and  uncontrollable  con- 
tingencies ;  so  many  of  the  data,  whether  for 
hope  or  fear,  were,  from  their  novelty,  incapable 
of  arrangement  under  any  of  the  categories  of 
historical  precedent,  that  there  were  moments  of 
crisis  when  the  firmest  believer  in  the  strength 
and  sufficiency  of  the  democratic  theory  of  gov- 
ernment might  well  hold  his  breath  in  vague 
apprehension  of  disaster.  Our  teachers  of  polit- 
ical philosophy,  solemnly  arguing  from  the  prece- 
dent of  some  petty  Grecian,  Italian,  or  Flemish 
city,  whose  long  periods  of  aristocracy  were 
broken  now  and  then  by  awkward  parentheses  of 
mob,  had  always  taught  us  that  democracies  were 
incapable  of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  of  concen- 
trated and  prolonged  effort,  of  far-reaching  con- 
ceptions ;  were  absorbed  in  material  interests  ;  im- 
patient of  regular,  and  much  more  of  exceptional 
restraint;  had  no  natural  nucleus  of  gravitation, 
nor  any  forces  but  centrifugal ;  were  always  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  slunk  at  last  into  the 
natural  almshouse  of  bankrupt  popular  govern- 
ment, a  military  despotism.  Here  was  indeed  a 
dreary  outlook  for  persons  who  knew  democracy, 
not  by  rubbing  shoulders  with  it  lifelong,  but 
merely   from  books,  and  America  only  by  the 
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report  of  some  fellow-Briton,  who,  having  eaten 
a  bad  dinner  or  lost  a  carpet-bag  here,  had  writ- 
ten to  The  Times  demanding  redress,  and  draw- 
ing a  mournful  inference  of  democratic  instabil- 
ity. Nor  were  men  wanting  among  ourselves  who 
had  so  steeped  their  brains  in  London  literature 
as  to  mistake  Cockneyism  for  European  culture, 
and  contempt  of  their  country  for  cosmopolitan 
breadth  of  view,  and  who,  owing  all  they  had 
and  all  they  were  to  democracy,  thought  it  had 
an  air  of  high-breeding  to  join  in  the  shallow 
epicedium  that  our  bubble  had  burst. 

But  beside  any  disheartening  influences  which 
might  affect  the  timid  or  the  despondent,  there 
were  reasons  enough  of  settled  gravity  against 
any  over-confidence  of  hope.  A  war — which, 
whether  we  consider  the  expanse  of  the  territory 
at  stake,  the  hosts  brought  into  the  field,  or  the 
reach  of  the  principles  involved,  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  the  most  momentous  of  modern  times — 
was  to  be  waged  by  a  people  divided  at  home, 
unnerved  by  fifty  years  of  peace,  under  a  chief 
magistrate  without  experience  and  without  repu- 
tation, whose  every  measure  was  sure  to  be  cun- 
ningly hampered  by  a  jealous  and  unscrupulous 
minority,  and  who,  while  dealing  with  unheard-of 
complications  at  home,  must  soothe  a  hostile 
neutrality  abroad,  waiting  only  a  pretext  to  be- 
come war.  All  this  was  to  be  done  without  warn- 
ing and  without  preparation,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  social  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  political  condition  of  four  millions  of 
people,  by  softening  the  prejudices,  allaying  the 
fears,  and  gradually  obtaining  the  cooperation, 
of  their  unwilling  liberators.  Surely,  if  ever 
there   were    an   occasion^  when   the   heightened 
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imagination  of  the  historian  might  see  Destiny 
visible  intervening  in  human  affairs,  here  was 
a  knot  worthy  of  her  shears.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  any  system  of  government  tried  by  so  con- 
tinuous and  searching  a  strain  as  ours  during 
the  last  three  years ;  never  has  any  shown  itself 
stronger;  and  never  could  that  strength  be  so 
directly  traced  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people, — to  that  general  enlightenment  and 
prompt  efficiency  of  public  opinion  possible  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  political  framework  like 
our  own.  We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
even  a  foreigner  should  be  blind  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  combat  of  ideas  that  has  been  going  on 
here, — to  the  heroic  energy,  persistency,  and 
self-reliance  of  a  nation  proving  that  it  knows 
how  much  dearer  greatness  is  than  mere  power ; 
and  we  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
American  who  does  not  feel  his  spirit  braced  and 
heightened  by  being  even  a  spectator  of  such 
qualities  and  achievements.  That  a  steady  pur- 
pose and  a  definite  aim  have  been  given  to  the 
jarring  forces  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
spent  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  schemes 
which  could  only  become  operative,  if  at  all, 
after  the  war  was  over ;  that  a  popular  excitement 
has  been  slowly  intensified  into  an  earnest  na- 
tional will ;  that  a  somewhat  impracticable  moral 
sentiment  has  been  made  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  a  practical  moral  end;  that  the  treason 
of  covert  enemies,  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  the 
unwise  zeal  of  friends,  have  been  made  not  only 
useless  for  mischief,  but  even  useful  for  good ; 
that  the  conscientious  sensitiveness  of  England 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict  has  been  prevented 
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from  complicating  a  domestic  with  a  foreign 
war ; — all  these  results,  any  one  of  which  might 
suffice  to  prove  greatness  in  a  ruler,  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  good  sense,  the  good-humor, 
the  sagacity,  the  large-mindedness,  and  the  un- 
selfish honesty  of  the  unknown  man  whom  a 
blind  fortune,  as  it  seemed,  had  lifted  from  the 
crowd  to  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  emi- 
nence of  modern  times.  It  is  by  presence  of 
mind  in  untried  emergencies  that  the  native  metal 
of  a  man  is  tested;  it  is  by  the  sagacity  to 
see,  and  the  fearless  honesty  to  admit,  whatever 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  an  adverse  opinion,  in 
order  more  convincingly  to  expose  the  fallacy 
that  lurks  behind  it,  that  a  reasoner  at  length 
gains  for  his  mere  statement  of  a  fact  the  force  of 
argument ;  it  is  by  a  wise  forecast  which  allows 
hostile  combinations  to  go  so  far  as  by  the  in- 
evitable reaction  to  bepome  elements  of  his  own 
power,  that  a  politician  proves  his  genius  for 
statecraft ;  and  especially  it  is  by  so  gently  guid- 
ing public  sentiment  that  he  seems  to  follow  it, 
by  so  yielding  doubtful  points  that  he  can  be 
firm  without  seeming  obstinate  in  essential  ones, 
and  thus  gain  the  advantages  of  compromise 
without  the  weakness  of  concession ;  by  so  in- 
stinctively comprehending  the  temper  and  preju- 
dices of  a  people  as  to  make  them  gradually  con- 
scious of  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  freedom 
from  temper  and  prejudice, — it  is  by  qualities 
such  as  these  that  a  magistrate  shows  himself 
worthy  to  be  chief  in  a  commonwealth  of  free- 
men. And  it  is  for  qualities  such  as  these  that 
we  firmly  believe  History  will  rank  Mr.  Lincoln 
among  the  most  prudent  of  statesmen  and  the 
most  successful  of  rulers.    If  we  wish  to  appre- 
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date  him,  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  inevitable 
chaos  in  which  we  should  now  be  weltering,  had 
a  weak  man  or  an  unwise  one  been  chosen  in  his 
stead. 

"Bare  is  back,"  says  the  Norse  proverb,  "with- 
out brother  behind  it" ;  and  this  is,  by  analogy, 
true  of  an  elective  magistracy.  The  hereditary 
ruler  in  any  critical  emergency  may  reckon  on 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  prestige,  of  senti- 
ment, of  superstition,  of  dependent  interest, 
while  the  new  man  must  slowly  and  painfully 
create  all  these  out  of  the  unwilling  material 
around  him,  by  superiority  of  character,  by 
patient  singleness  of  purpose,  by  sagacious  pre- 
sentiment of  popular  tendencies  and  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  national  character.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's task  was  one  of  peculiar  and  exceptional 
difficulty.  Long  habit  had  accustomed  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  notion  of  a  party  in  power, 
and  of  a  President  as  its  creature  and  organ, 
while  the  more  vital  fact,  that  the  executive  for 
the  time  being  represents  the  abstract  idea  of 
government  as  a  permanent  principle  superior 
to  all  party  and  all  private  interest,  had  grad- 
ually become  unfamiliar.  They  had  so  long  seen 
the  public  policy  more  or  less  directed  by  views 
of  party,  and  often  even  of  personal  advantage, 
as  to  be  ready  to  suspect  the  motives  of  a  chief 
magistrate  compelled,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  to  feel  himself  the  head  and  hand  of  a 
great  nation,  and  to  act  upon  the  fundamental 
maxim,  laid  down  by  all  publicists,  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  government  is  to  defend  and  maintain 
its  own  existence.  Accordingly,  a  powerful 
weapon  seemed  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposition  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  ad- 
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ministration  found  itself  of  applying  this  old 
truth  to  new  relations.  Nor  were  the  opposition 
his  only  nor  his  most  dangerous  opponents. 

The  Republicans  had  carried  the  country  upon 
an  issue  in  which  ethics  were  more  directly  and 
visibly  mingled  with  politics  than  usual.  Their 
leaders  were  trained  to  a  method  of  oratory  which 
relied  for  its  effect  rather  on  the  moral  sense  than 
the  understanding.  Their  arguments  were 
drawn,  not  so  much  from  experience  as  from 
general  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  When 
the  war  came,  their  system  continued  to  be  ap- 
plicable and  effective,  for  here  again  the  reason 
of  the  people  was  to  be  reached  and  kindled 
through  their  sentiments.  It  was  one  of  those 
periods  of  excitement,  gathering,  contagious, 
universal,  which,  while  they  last,  exalt  and  clarify 
the  minds  of  men,  giving  to  the  mere  words 
country,  human  rights,  democracy,  a  meaning  and 
a  force  beyond  that  of  sober  and  logical  argu- 
ment. They  were  convictions,  maintained  and 
defended  by  the  supreme  logic  of  passion.  That 
penetrating  fire  ran  in  and  roused  those  primary 
instincts  that  make  their  lair  in  the  dens  and 
caverns  of  the  mind.  What  is  called  the  great 
popular  heart  was  awakened,  that  indefinable 
something  which  may  be^  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  highest  reason  or  the  most  brutish 
unreason.  But  enthusiasm^  once  cold,  can  never 
be  warmed  over  into  anything  better  than  cant, — 
and  phrases,  when  once  the  inspiration  that  filled 
them  with  beneficent  power  has  ebbed  away, 
retain  only  that  semblance  of  meaning  which 
enables  them  to  supplant  reason  in  hasty  minds. 
Among  the  lessons  taught  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tior  there  is  none  sadder  or  more  striking  than 
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this,  that  you  may  make  everything  else  out  of 
the  passions  of  men  except  a  poHtical  system  that 
will  work,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  pitilessly 
and  unconsciously  cruel  as  sincerity  formulated 
into  dogma.  It  is  always  demoralizing  to  extend 
the  domain  of  sentiment  over  questions  where  it 
has  no  legitimate  jurisdiction ;  and  perhaps  the 
severest  strain  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  resisting 
a  tendency  of  his  own  supporters  which  chimed 
with  his  own  private  desires  while  wholly  op- 
posed to  his  convictions  of  what  would  be  wise 
policy. 

The  change  which  three  years  have  brought 
about  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out comment,  too  weighty  in  its  lesson  not  to 
be  laid  to  heart.  Never  did  a  President  enter 
upon  office  with  less  means  at  his  command,  out- 
side his  own  strength  of  heart  and  steadiness 
of  understanding,  for  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  so  winning  it  for  himself,  than  Mr. 
Lincoln.  All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that 
he  was  a  good  stump-speaker,  nominated  for  his 
availability, — that  is,  because  he  had  no  history, — 
and  chosen  by  a  party  with  whose  more  extreme 
opinions  he  was  not  in  sympathy.  It  might  well 
be  feared  that  a  man  past  fifty,  against  whom  the 
ingenuity  of  hostile  partisans  could  rake  up  no 
accusation,  must  be  lacking  in  manliness  of 
character,  in  decision  of  principle,  in  strength 
of  will ;  that  a  man  who  was  at  best  only  the 
representative  of  a  party,  and  who  yet  did  not 
fairly  represent  even  that,  would  fail  of  political, 
much  more  of  popular,  support.  And  certainly 
no  one  ever  entered  upon  office  with  so  few 
resources  of  power  in  the  past,  and  so  many 
materials  of  weakness  in  the  present,  as  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin.  Even  in  that  half  of  the  Union  which 
acknowledged  him  as  President,  there  was  a 
large,  and  at  that  time  dangerous  minority,  that 
hardly  admitted  his  claim  to  the  office,  and  even 
in  the  party  that  elected  him  there  was  also  a 
large  minority  that  suspected  him  of  being  se- 
cretly a  communicant  with  the  church  of  Lao- 
dicea.  All  that  he  did  was  sure  to  be  virulently 
attacked  as  ultra  by  one  side;  all  that  he  left 
undone  to  be  stigmatized  as  proof  of  lukewarm- 
ness  and  backsliding  by  the  other.  Meanwhile 
he  was  to  carry  on  a  truly  colossal  war  by  means 
of  both ;  he  was  to  disengage  the  country  from 
diplomatic  entanglements  of  unprecedented  peril 
undisturbed  by  the  help  or  the  hindrance  of 
either,  and  to  win  from  the  crowning  dangers  of 
his  administration,  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  means  of  his  safety  and  their  own.  He 
has  contrived  to  do  it,  and  perhaps  none  of  our 
Presidents  since  Washington  has  stood  so  firm 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  he  does  after 
three  years  of  stormy  administration. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  was  a  tentative  one,  and 
rightly  so.  He  laid  down  no  programme  which 
must  compel  him  to  be  either  inconsistent  or 
unwise,  no  cast-iron  theorem  to  which  circum- 
stances must  be  fitted  as  they  rose,  or  else  be 
useless  to  his  ends.  He  seemed  to  have  chosen 
Mazarin's  motto,  Lc  temps  et  7}wi.^  The  moi,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  very  prominent  at  first ;  but  it 
has  grown  more  and  more  so,  till  the  world  is 
beginning  to  be  persuaded  that  it  stands  for  a 
character  of  marked  individuality  and  capacity 
for  affairs.     Time  was  his  prime-minister,  and, 

*  Time  and  I.  Cardinal  Ma^arin  was  prime-minister  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France. 
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we  began  to  think,  at  one  period,  his  general-in- 
chief  also.  At  first  he  was  so  slow  that  he  tired 
out  all  those  who  see  no  evidence  of  progress 
but  in  blowing  up  the  engine;  then  he  was  so 
fast  that  he  took  the  breath  away  from  those 
who  think  there  is  no  getting  on  safely  while 
there  is  a  spark  of  fire  under  the  boilers.  God  is 
the  only  being  who  has  time  enough ;  but  a  pru- 
dent man,  who  knows  how  to  seize  occasion,  can 
commonly  make  a  shift  to  find  as  much  as  he 
needs.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  review- 
ing his  career,  though  we  have  sometimes  in  our 
impatience  thought  otherwise,  has  always  waited, 
as  a  wise  man  should,  till  the  right  moment 
brought  up  all  his  reserves.  Semper  mcnit  dif- 
fcrre  paratis/^  is  a  sound  axiom,  but  the  really 
efficacious  man  will  also  be  sure  to  know  when 
he  is  not  ready,  and  be  firm  against  all  persuasion 
and  reproach  till  he  is. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  from  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  by  those 
who  mainly  agree  with  him  in  principle,  that  the 
chief  object  of  a  statesman  should  be  rather  to 
proclaim  his  adhesion  to  certain  doctrines,  than 
to  achieve  their  triumph  by  quietly  accomplishing 
his  ends.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  more 
unsafe  politician  than  a  conscientiously  rigid 
doctrinaire,  nothing  more  sure  to  end  in  disaster 
than  a  theoretic  scheme  of  policy  that  admits 
of  no  pliability  for  contingencies.  True, 
there  is  a  popular  image  of  an  impossible 
He,  in  whose  plastic  hands  the  submissive  des- 
tinies of  mankind  become  as  wax,  and  to  whose 
commanding  necessity  the  toughest  facts  yield 
with  the  graceful  pliancy  of  fiction;  but  in  real 

*  It  is  always  bad  for  those  who  are  ready  to  procrastinate. 
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life  we  commonly  find  that  the  men  who  control 
circumstances,  as  it  is  called,  are  those  who  have 
learned  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  their  eddies, 
and  have  the  nerve  to  turn  them  to  account  at 
the  happy  instant.  Mr.  Lincoln's  perilous  task 
has  been  to  carry  a  rather  shaky  raft  through 
the  rapids,  making  fast  the  unrulier  logs  as  he 
could  snatch  opportunity,  and  the  country  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty 
to  run  straight  at  all  hazards,  but  cautiously  to 
assure  himself  with  his  setting-pole  where  the 
main  current  was,  and  keep  steadily  to  that.  He 
is  still  in  wild  water,  but  we  have  faith  that  his 
skill  and  sureness  of  eye  will  bring  him  out  right 
at  last. 

A  curious,  and,  as  we  think,  not  inapt  parallel, 
might  be  drawn  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  figures  in  modern  history, — 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  career  of  the  latter 
may  be  more  picturesque,  as  that  of  a  daring 
captain  always  is ;  bur  in  all  its  vicissitudes  there 
is  nothing  more  romantic  than  that  sudden 
change,  as  by  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  from 
the  attorney's  office  in  a  country  town  of  Illinois 
to  the  helm  of  a  great  nation  in  times  like  these. 
The  analogy  between  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  two  men  is  in  mkny  respects 
singularly  close.  Succeeding  to  a  rebellion 
rather  than  a  crown,  Henry's  chief  material  de- 
pendence was  the  Huguenot  party,  whose  doc- 
trines sat  upon  him  with  a  looseness  distasteful 
certainly,  if  not  suspicious,  to  the  more  fanatical 
among  them.  King  only  in  name  over  the 
greater  part  of  France,  and  with  his  capital 
barred  against  him,  it  yet  gradually  became  clear 
to    the    more    far-seeing    even    of   the    Catholic 
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party  that  he  was  the  only  centre  of  order  and 
legitimate  authority  round  which  France  could 
reorganize  itself.  While  preachers  who  held  the 
divine  right  of  kings  made  the  churches  of  Paris 
ring  with  declamations  in  favor  of  democracy 
rather  than  submit  to  the  heretic  dog  of  a  Bear- 
nois,* — much  as  our  soi-disant  Democrats  have 
lately  been  preaching  the  divine  right  of  slavery, 
and  denouncing  the  heresies  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence, — Henry  bore  both  parties  in 
hand  till  he  was  convinced  that  only  one 
course  of  action  could  possibly  combine  his  own 
interests  with  those  of  France.  Meanwhile  the 
Protestants  believed  somewhat  doubtfully  that 
he  was  theirs,  the  Catholics  hoped  somewhat 
doubtfully  that  he  would  be  theirs,  and  Henry 
himself  turned  aside  remonstrance,  advice,  and 
curiosity  alike  with  a  jest  or  a  proverb  (if  a  little 
high,  he  liked  them  none  the  worse),  joking  con- 
tinually as  his  manner  was.  We  have  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln  contemptuously  compared  to  Sancho 
Panza  by  persons  incapable  of  appreciating  one 
of  the  deepest  pieces  of  wisdom  in  the  profound- 
est  romance  ever  written ;  namely,  that,  while 
Don  Quixote  was  incomparable  in  theoretic  and 
ideal  statesmanship,  Sancho,  with  his  stock  of 
proverbs,  the  ready  money  of  human  experience, 
made  the  best  possible  practical  governor. 
Henry  IV.  was  as  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  beneath  all  this 
was  the  thoughtful,  practical,  humane,  and 
thoroughly  earnest  man,  around  whom  the  frag- 
ments of  France  were  to  gather  themselves  till 
she  took  her  place  again  as  a  planet  of  the  first 

♦  Henry  came  from  the  province  of  Bearn. 
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magfnitude  in  the  European  system.  In  one  re- 
spect Mr.  Lincoln  was  more  fortunate  than 
Henry.  However  some  may  think  him  wanting  in 
zeal,  the  most  fanatical  can  find  no  taint  of  apos- 
tasy in  any  measure  of  his,  nor  can  the  most 
bitter  charge  him  with  being  influenced  by  mo- 
tives of  personal  interest.  The  leading  distinc- 
tion between  the  policies  of  the  two  is  one 
of  circumstances.  Henry  went  over  to  the 
nation ;  Mr.  Lincoln  has  steadily  drawn  the 
nation  over  to  him.  One  left  a  united  France ; 
the  other,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  leave  a  re- 
united America.  We  leave  our  readers  to  trace 
the  further  points  of  difference  and  resemblance 
for  themselves,  merely  suggesting  a  general 
similarity  which  has  often  occurred  to  us.  One 
only  point  of  melancholy  interest  we  will  allow 
ourselves  to  touch  upon.  That  Mr,  Lincoln  is 
not  handsome  nor  elegant,  we  learn  from  cer- 
tain English  tourists  who  would  consider  similar 
revelations  in  regard  to  Queen  Victoria  as 
thoroughly  American  in  their  want  of  bicnseance. 
It  is  no  concern  of  ours,  nor  does  it  afifect  his 
fitness  for  the  high  place  he  so  worthily  occupies ; 
but  he  is  certainly  as  fortunate  as  Henry  in  the 
matter  of  good  looks,  if  we  may  trust  contem- 
porary evidence.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  also  been  re- 
proached with  Americanism  by  some  not  un- 
friendly British  critics  ;  but,  with  all  deference,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  like  him  any  the  worse  for  it, 
or  see  in  it  any  reason  why  he  should  govern 
Americans  the  less  wisely. 

People  of  more  sensitive  organizations  may 
be  shocked,  but  we  are  glad  that  in  this  our  true 
war  of  independence,  which  is  to  free  us  for- 
ever from  the  Old  World,  we  have  had  at  the 
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head  of  our  affairs  a  man  whom  America  made, 
as  God  made  Adam,  out  of  the  very  earth,  un- 
ancestored,  unprivileged,  unknown,  to  show  us 
how  much  truth,  how  much  magnanimity,  and 
how  much  statecraft  await  the  call  of  opportunity 
in  simple  manhood  when  it  believes  in  the 
justice  of  God  and  the  worth  of  man.  Conven- 
tionalities are  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place, 
but  they  shrivel  at  the  touch  of  nature  like  stub- 
ble in  the  fire.  The  genius  that  sways  a  nation 
by  its  arbitrary  will  seems  less  august  to  us 
than  that  which  multiplies  and  reinforces  itself 
in  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple. Autocracy  may  have  something  in  it  more 
melodramatic  than  this,  but  falls  far  short  of  it 
in  human  value  and  interest. 

Experience  would  have  bred  in  us  a  rooted  dis- 
trust of  improvised  statesmanship,  even  if  we 
did  not  believe  politics  to  be  a  science,  which,  if 
it  cannot  always  command  men  of  special  apti- 
tude and  great  powers,  at  least,  demands  the  long 
and  steady  application  of  the  best  powers  of  such 
men  as  it  can  command  to  master  even  its  first 
principles.  It  is  curious,  that,  in  a  country  which 
boasts  of  its  intelligence,  the  theory  should  be 
so  generally  held  that  the  most  complicated  of 
human  contrivances,  and  one  which  every  day 
becomes  more  complicated,  can  be  worked  at 
sight  by  any  man  able  to  talk  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  stopping  to  think. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  sometimes  claimed  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  ready-made  ruler.  But  no  case  could 
well  be  less  in  point ;  for,  besides  that  he  was 
a  man  of  such  fair-mindedness  as  is  always  the 
raw  material  of  wisdom,  he  had  in  his  profes- 
sion a  training  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  to 
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which  a  partisan  is  subjected.  His  experience 
as  a  lawyer  compelled  him  not  only  to  see  that 
there  is  a  principle  underlying  every  phenomenon 
in  human  affairs,  but  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  every  question,  both  of  which  must  be 
fully  understood  in  order  to  understand  either, 
and  that  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to  an  advo- 
cate to  appreciate  the  strength  than  the  weakness 
of  his  antagonist's  position.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  unerring  tact  with  which, 
in  his  debate  with  Mr.  Douglas,  he  went  straight 
to  the  reason  of  the  question ;  nor  have  we  ever 
had  a  more  striking  lesson  in  political  tactics 
than  the  fact,  that  opposed  to  a  man  exceptionally 
adroit  in  using  popular  prejudice  and  bigotry 
to  his  purpose,  exceptionally  unscrupulous  in 
appealing  to  those  baser  motives  that  turn  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  into  a  mob  of  barbarians,  he 
should  yet  have  won  his  case  before  a  jury  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  an  impromptu  politician.  His  wisdom  was 
made  up  of  a  knowledge  of  things  as  well  as 
of  men ;  his  sagacity  resulted  from  a  clear  per- 
ception and  honest  acknowledgment  of  difficul- 
ties, which  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  only  dura- 
ble triumph  of  political  opinion  is  based,  not  on 
any  abstract  right,  but  upon  so  much  of  justice, 
the  highest  attainable  at  any  given  moment  in 
human  affairs,  as  may  be  had  in  the  balance  of 
mutual  concession.  Doubtless  he  had  an  ideal, 
but  it  was  the  ideal  of  a  practical  statesman, — 
to  aim  at  the  best,  and  to  take  the  next  best, 
if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  even  that.  His  slow, 
but  singularly  masculine,  intelligence  taught  him. 
that  precedent  is  only  another  name  for  embodied 
experience,  and  that  it  counts  for  even  more  in 
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the  guidance  of  communities  of  men  than  in  that 
of  the  individual  Hfe.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
held  it  good  public  economy  to  pull  down  on  the 
mere  chance  of  rebuilding  better.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
faith  in  God  was  qualified  by  a  very  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  man.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  want  of  self-confidence  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  won  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  people,  for  they  felt  that  there  would  be 
no  need  of  retreat  from  any  position  he  had 
deliberately  taken.  The  cautious,  but  steady, 
advance  of  his  policy  during  the  war  was  like 
that  of  a  Roman  army.  He  left  behind  him  a 
firm  road  on  which  public  confidence  could  fol- 
low ;  he  took  America  with  him  where  he  went ; 
what  he  gained  he  occupied,  and  his  advanced 
posts  became  colonies.  The  very  homeliness  of 
his  genius  was  its  distinction.  His  kingship 
was  conspicuous  by  its  workday  homespun. 
Never  was  ruler  so  absolute  as  he,  nor  so  little 
conscious  of  it ;  for  he  was  the  incarnate  common- 
sense  of  the  people.  With  all  that  tenderness 
of  nature  whose  sweet  sadness  touched  whoever 
saw  him  with  something  of  its  own  pathos,  there 
was  no  trace  of  sentimentalism  in  his  speech  or 
action.  He  seems  to  have  had  but  one  rule  of 
conduct,  always  that  of  practical  and  successful 
politics,  to  let  himself  be  guided  by  events,  when 
they  were  sure  to  bring  him  out  where  he  wished 
to  go,  though  by  what  seemed  to  unpractical 
minds,  which  let  go  the  possible  to  grasp  at  the 
desirable,  a  longer  road. 

Undoubtedly  the  highest  function  of  states- 
manship is  by  degrees  to  accommodate  the  con- 
duct of  communities  to  ethical  laws,  and  to  sub- 
'Ordinate  the  conflicting  self-interests  of  the  day 
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to  higher  and  more  permanent  concerns.  But 
it  is  on  the  understanding,  and  not  on  the  senti- 
ment, of  a  nation  that  all  safe  legislation  must 
be  based.  Voltaire's  saying,  that  "a  considera- 
tion of  petty  circumstances  is  the  tomb  of  great 
things,"  may  be  true  of  individual  men,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  true  of  governments.  It  is  by 
a  multitude  of  such  considerations,  each  in  itself 
trifling,  but  all  together  weighty,  that  the  framers 
of  policy  can  alone  divine  what  is  practicable 
and  therefore  wise.  The  imputation  of  incon- 
sistency is  one  to  which  every  sound  politician 
and  every  honest  thinker  must  sooner  or  later 
subject  _  himself.  The  foolish  and  the  dead 
alone  never  change  their  opinion.  The  course  of 
a  great  statesman  resembles  that  of  navigable 
rivers,  avoiding  immovable  obstacles  with  noble 
bends  of  concession,  seeking  the  broad  levels  of 
opinion  on  which  men  soonest  settle  and  longest 
dwell,  following  and  marking  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible slopes  of  national  tendency,  yet  always 
aiming  at  direct  advances,  always  recruited  from 
sources  nearer  heaven,  and  sometimes  bursting 
open  paths  of  progress  and  fruitful  human  com- 
merce through  what  seem  the  eternal  barriers 
of  both.  It  is  loyalty  to  great  ends,  even  though 
forced  to  combine  the  small  and  opposing  mo- 
tives of  selfish  men  to  accomplish  them ;  it  is 
the  anchored  cling  to  solid  principles  of  duty  and 
action,  which  knows  how  to  swing  with  the  tide, 
but  is  never  carried  away  by  it, — that  we  demand 
in  public  men,  and  not  sameness  of  policy,  or 
a  conscientious  persistency  in  what  is  impracti- 
cable. For  the  impracticable,  however  theoret- 
ically enticing,  is  always  politically  unwise, 
sound  statesmanship  being  the  application  of  that 
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prudence  to  the  public  business  which  is  the 
safest  guide  in  that  of  private  men. 

No  doubt  slavery  was  the  most  delicate  and 
embarrassing  question  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  on  to  deal,  and  it  was  one  which  no" 
man  in  his  position,  whatever  his  opinions,  could 
evade;  for,  though  he  might  withstand  the 
clamor  of  partisans,  he  must  sooner  or  later  yield 
to  the  persistent  importunacy  of  circumstances, 
which  thrust  the  problem  upon  him  at  every 
turn  and  in  every  shape. 

It  has  been  brought  against  us  as  an  accusation 
abroad,  and  repeated  here  by  people  who  measure 
their  country  rather  by  what  is  thought  of  it 
than  by  what  it  is,  that  our  war  has  not  been 
distinctly  and  avowedly  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  but  a  war  rather  for  the  preservation 
of  our  national  power  and  greatness,  in  which 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances  and  accepted  as  a  ne- 
cessity. We  are  very  far  from  denying  this  ;  nay, 
we  admit  that  it  is  so  far  true  that  we  were  slow 
to  renounce  our  constitutional  obligations  even 
toward  those  who  had  absolved  us  by  their  own 
act  from  the  letter  of  our  duty.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  government  which,  legally  installed 
for  the  whole  country,  was  bound,  so  long  as 
it  was  possible,  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
orderly  prescription,  and  could  not,  without  ab- 
negating its  own  very  nature,  take  the  lead  in 
making  rebellion  an  excuse  for  revolution. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  ardent  and  sincere 
persons  who  seemed  to  think  this  as  simple  a 
thing  to  do  as  to  lead  off  a  Virginia  reel.  They 
forgot,  what  should  be  forgotten  least  of  all  in 
a  system  like  ours,  that  the  administration  for 
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the  time  being  represents  not  only  the  majority 
which  elects  it,  but  the  minority  as  well, — a  mi- 
nority in  this  case  powerful,  and  so  little  ready 
for  emancipation  that  it  was  opposed  even  to 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  been  chosen  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  an  anti-slavery  society,  but  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  perform  certain 
functions  exactly  defined  by  law.  Whatever 
were  his  wishes,  it  was  no  less  duty  than  policy 
to  mark  out  for  himself  a  line  of  action  that 
would  not  further  distract  the  country,  by  raising 
before  theis  time  questions  which  plainly  would 
soon  enough  compel  attention,  and  for  which 
every  day  was  making  the  answer  more  easy. 

Meanwhile  he  must  solve  the  riddle  of  this 
new  Sphinx,  or  be  devoured.  Though  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's policy  in  this  critical  afifair  has  not  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  who  demand  an  heroic 
treatment  for  even  the  most  trifling  occasion, 
and  who  will  not  cut  their  coat  according  to  their 
cloth,  unless  they  can  borrow  the  scissors  of 
Atropos,  it  has  been  at  least  not  unworthy  of  the 
long-headed  king  of  Ithaca.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
the  choice  of  Bassanio  offered  him.  Which  of 
the  three  caskets  held  the  prize  that  was  to  re- 
deem the  fortunes  of  the  country?  There  was 
the  golden  one,  whose  showy  speciousness  might 
have  tempted  a  vain  man ;  the  silver  of  compro- 
mise, which  might  have  decided  the  choice  of 
a  merely  acute  one ;  and  the  leaden, — dull  and 
homely-looking,  as  prudence  always  is, — yet  with 
something  about  it  sure  to  attract  the  eye  of 
practical  wisdom.  Mr.  Lincoln  dallied  with  his 
decision  perhaps  longer  than  seemed  needful  to 
those  on  whom  its  awful  responsibility  was  not 
to  rest,  but  when  he  made  it,  it  was  worthy  of 
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his  cautious  but  sure-footed  understanding.  '  The 
moral  of  the  Sphinx-riddle,  and  it  is  a  deep  one, 
lies  in  the  childish  simplicity  of  the  solution. 
Those  who  fail  in  guessing  it,  fail  because  they 
are  over-ingenious,  and  cast  about  for  an  answer 
that  shall  suit  their  own  notion  of  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion,  and  of  their  own  dignity,  rather 
than  the  occasion  itself. 

In  a  matter  which  must  be  finally  settled  by 
public  opinion,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  fer- 
ment of  prejudice  and  passion  on  both  sides  has 
not  yet  subsided  to  that  equilibrium  of  compro- 
mise from  which  alone  a  sound  public  opinion 
can  result,  it  is  proper  enough  for  the  private 
citizen  to  press  his  own  convictions  with  all  pos- 
sible force  of  argument  and  persuasion;  but  the 
popular  magistrate,  whose  judgment  must  be- 
come action,  and  whose  action  involves  the  whole 
country,  is  bound  to  wait  till  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  so  far  advanced  toward  his  own 
point  of  view,  that  what  he  does  shall  find  sup- 
port in  it,  instead  of  merely  confusing  it  with 
new  elements  of  division.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  men  earnestly  devoted  to  the  saving  of  their 
country,  and  profoundly  convinced  that  slavery 
was  its  only  real  enemy,  should  demand  a  decided 
policy  round  which  all  patriots  might  rally, — and 
this  might  have  been  the  wisest  course  for  an 
absolute  ruler.  But  in  the  then  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  mind,  with  a  large  party  decrying 
even  resistance  to  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  as 
not  only  unwise,  but  even  unlawful ;  with  a  ma- 
jority, perhaps,  even  of  the  would-be  loyal  so 
long  accustomed  to  regard  the  Constitution  as 
a  deed  of  gift  conveying  to  the  South  their  own 
judgment  as  to  policy  and  instinct  as  to  right, 
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that  they  were  in  doubt  at  first  whether  their 
loyalty  were  due  to  the  country  or  to  slavery; 
and  with  a  respectable  body  of  honest  and  in- 
fluential men  who  still  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  conciliation, — Mr.  Lincoln  judged  wisely,  that, 
in  laying  down  a  policy  in  deference  to  one  party, 
he  should  be  giving  to  the  other  the  very 
fulcrum  for  which  their  disloyalty  had  been, 
waiting. 

It  behooved  a  clear-headed  man  in  his  position 
not  to  yield  so  far  to  an  honest  (indignation 
against  the  brokers  of  treason  in  the  North  as 
to  lose  sight  of  the  materials  for  misleading 
which  were  their  stock  in  trade,  and  to  forget 
that  it  is  not  the  falsehood  of  sophistry  which 
is  to  be  feared,  but  the  grain  of  truth  mingled 
with  it  to  make  it  specious, — that  it  is  not  the 
knavery  of  the  leaders  so  much  as  the  honesty 
of  the  followers  they  may  seduce,  that  gives  them 
power  for  evil.  It  was  especially  his  duty  to 
do  nothing  which  might  help  the  people  to  forget 
the  true  cause  of  the  war  in  fruitless  disputes 
about  its  inevitable  consequences. 

The  doctrine  of  State  rights  can  be  so  handled 
by  an  adroit  demagogue  as  easily  to  confound 
the  distinction  between  liberty  and  lawlessness 
in  the  minds  of  ignorant  persons,  accustomed 
always  to  be  influenced  by  the  sound  of  certain 
words,  rather  than  to  reflect  upon  the  principles 
which  give  them  meaning.  For,  though  Seces- 
sion involves  the  manifest  absurdity  of  denying 
to  a  State  the  right  of  making  war  against  any 
foreign  power  while  permitting  it  against  the 
United  States;  though  it  supposes  a  compact  of 
mutual  concessions  and  guaranties  among  States 
without  any  arbiter  in  case  of  dissension ;  though 
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it  contradicts  commonsense  in  assuming  that 
the  men  who  framed  our  government  did  not 
know  what  they  meant  when  they  substituted 
Union  for  Confederation ;  though  it  falsifies  his- 
tory, which  shows  that  the  main  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  based  on 
the  argument  that  it  did  not  allow  that  independ- 
ence in  the  several  States  which  alone  would 
justify  them  in  seceding; — yet,  as  slavery  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  reserved  right,  an 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  any  direct  attack 
upon  it  (though  only  in  self-defense)  to  a  natural 
right  of  resistance,  logical  enough  to  satisfy 
minds  untrained  to  detect  fallacy,  as  the  majority 
of  men  always  are,  and  now  too  much  disturbed 
by  the  disorder  of  the  times,  to  consider  that 
the  order  of  events  had  any  legitimate  bearing 
on  the  argument.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln  was  too 
sagacious  to  give  the  Northern  allies  of  the 
Rebels  the  occasion  they  desired  and  even  strove 
to  provoke,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  most  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
confuse  the  public  mind  as  to  its  origin  and 
motives,  and  to  drag  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States  down  from  the  national  position  they  had 
instinctively  taken  to  the  old  level  of  party  squab- 
bles and  antipathies.  The  wholly  unprovoked 
rebellion  of  an  oligarchy  proclaiming  negro  slav- 
ery the  corner-stone  of  free  institutions,  and  in 
the  first  flush  of  over-hasty  confidence  venturing 
to  parade  the  logical  sequence  of  their  leading 
dogma,  "that  slavery  is  right  in  principle,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  difference  of  com- 
plexion," has  been  represented  as  a  legitimate 
and  gallant  attempt  to  maintain  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.     The  rightful  endeavor  of 
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an  established  government,  the  least  onerous  that 
ever  existed,  to  defend  itself  against  a  treach- 
erous attack  on  its  very  existence,  has  been  cun- 
ningly made  to  seem  the  wicked  effort  of  a  fanati- 
cal clique  to  force  its  doctrines  on  an  oppressed 
population. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  danger  and  magnitude  of 
the  crisis,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  himself 
of  Union  majorities  at  the  South,  and  to  carry 
on  a  war  that  was  half  peace  in  the  hope  of  a 
peace  that  would  have  been  all  war, — while  he 
was  still  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
under  some  theory  that  Secession,  however  it 
might  absolve  States  from  their  obligations, 
could  not  escheat  them  of  their  claims  under  the 
Constitution,  and  that  slaveholders  in  rebellion 
had  alone  among  mortals  the  privilege  of  having 
their  cake  and  eating  it  at  the  same  time, — the 
enemies  of  free  government  were  striving  ta 
persuade  the  people  that  the  war  was  an  Aboli- 
tion crusade.  To  rebel  without  reason  was  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  the  rights  of  man,  while  it 
was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  that  to  suppress 
rebellion  is  the  first  duty  of  government.  All 
the  evils  that  have  come  upon  the  country  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Abolitionists,  though  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  any  party  can  become  per- 
manently powerful  except  in  one  of  two  ways, — 
either  by  the  greater  truth  of  its  principles,  or 
the  extravagance  of  the  party  opposed  to  it.  To 
fancy  the  ship  of  state,  riding  safe  at  her  constitu- 
tional moorings,  suddenly  engulfed  by  a  huge 
kraken  of  Abolitionism,  rising  from  unknown 
depths  and  grasping  it  with  slimy  tentacles,  is 
to  look  at  the  natural  history  of  the  matter  with 
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the  eyes  of  Pontoppidan.*  To  believe  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Southern  treason  feared  any  dan- 
ger from  Abolitionism,  would  be  to  deny  them 
ordinary  intelligence,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  made  use  of  it  to  stir  the  pas- 
sions and  excite  the  fears  of  their  deluded  accom- 
plices. They  rebelled,  not  because  they  thought 
slavery  weak,  but  because  they  believed  it  strong 
enough,  not  to  overthrow  the  government,  but 
to  get  possession  of  it;  for  it  becomes  daily 
clearer  that  they  used  rebellion  only  as  a  means 
of  revolution,  and  if  they  got  revolution,  though 
not  in  the  shape  they  looked  for,  is  the  American 
people  to  save  them  from  its  consequences  at  the 
cost  of  its  own  existence?  The  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  which  it  was  clearly  in  their  power  to 
prevent  had  they  wished,  was  the  occasion 
merely,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  revolt.  Abo- 
litionism, till  within  a  year  or  two,  was  the  de- 
spised heresy  of  a  few  earnest  persons,  without 
political  weight  enough  to  carry  the  election  of 
a  parish  constable ;  and  their  cardinal  principle 
was  disunion,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
within  the  Union  the  position  of  slavery  was  im- 
pregnable. In  spite  of  the  proverb,  great  effects 
do  not  follow  from  small  causes, — that  is,  dis- 
proportionately small, — but  from  adequate  causes 
acting  under  certain  required  conditions.  To 
contrast  the  size  of  the  oak  with  that  of  the  par- 
ent acorn,  as  if  the  poor  seed  had  paid  all  costs 
from  its  slender  strong-box,  may  serve  for  a 
child's  wonder;  but  the  real  miracle  lies  in  that 
divine  league  which  bound  all  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  the  service  of  the  tiny  germ  in  fulfilling 
its  destiny.     Everything  has  been  at  work  for 

♦  A  Danish  antiquary  and  theologian. 
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the  past  ten  years  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery, 
but  Garrison  and  Phillips  have  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful propagandists  than  the  slaveholders 
themselves,  with  the  constantly  growing  arro- 
gance of  their  pretensions  and  encroachments.' 
They  have  forced  the  question  upon  the  attention 
of  every  voter  in  the  Free  States,  by  defiantly  put- 
ting freedom  and  democracy  on  the  defensive. 
But,  even  after  the  Kansas  outrages,  there  was  no 
widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North  to 
commit  aggressions,  though  there  was  a  growing 
determination  to  resist  them.  The  popular  unan- 
imity in  favor  of  the  war  three  years  ago  was 
but  in  small  measure  the  result  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  far  less  of  any  zeal  for  abolition.  But 
every  month  of  the  war,  every  movement  of  the 
allies  of  slavery  in  the  Free  States,  has  been 
making  Abolitionists  by  the  thousand.  The 
masses  of  any  people,  however  intelligent,  are 
very  little  moved  by  abstract  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  until  those  principles  are  in- 
terpreted for  them  by  the  stinging  commentary 
of  some  infringement  upon  their  own  rights,  and 
then  their  instincts  and  passions,  once  aroused, 
do  indeed  derive  an  incalculable  reinforcement 
of  impulse  and  intensity  from  those  higher  ideas, 
those  sublime  traditions,  which  have  no  motive 
political  force  till  they  are  allied  with  a  sense  of 
immediate  personal  wrong  or  imminent  peril. 
Then  at  last  the  stars  in  their  courses  begin  to 
fight  against  Sisera.  Had  any  one  doubted  be- 
fore that  the  rights  of  human  nature  are  unitary, 
that  oppression  is  of  one  hue  the  world  over,  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  the  oppressed, — had 
any  one  failed  to  see  what  the  real  essence  of 
the  contest  was, — the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
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slavery  among  ourselves  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  radical  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  fail  to  sharpen  his  eyes. 

While  every  day  was  bringing  the  people 
nearer  to  the  conclusion  which  all  thinking  men 
saw  to  be  inevitable  from  the  beginning,  it  was 
wise  in  Mr.  Lincoln  to  leave  the  shaping  of  his 
policy  to  events.  In  this  country,  where  the 
rough  and  ready  understanding  of  the  people  is 
sure  at  last  to  be  the  controlling  power,  a  pro- 
found commonsense  is  the  best  genius  for  states- 
manship. Hitherto  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
measures  has  been  justified  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  always  resulted  in  more  firmly  uniting  pub- 
lic opinion.  One  of  the  things  particularly 
admirable  in  the  public  utterances  of  President 
Lincoln  is  a  certain  tone  of  familiar  dignity, 
which,  while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  at- 
tainment of  mere  style,  is  also  no  doubtful  indi- 
cation of  personal  character.  There  must  be 
something  essentially  noble  in  an  elective  ruler 
who  can  descend  to  the  level  of  confidential  ease 
without  losing  respect,  something  very  manly  in 
one  who  can  break  through  the  etiquette  of  his 
conventional  rank  and  trust  himself  to  the  rea- 
son and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  elected 
him.  No  higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  to 
a  nation  than  the  simple  confidence,  the  fireside 
plainness,  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  always  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  reason  of  the  American 
people.  This  was,  indeed,  a  true  democrat,  who 
grounded  himself  on  the  assumption  that  a 
democracy  can  think.  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether about  this  matter,"  has  been  the  tone  of 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people;  and  accordingly 
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we  have  never  had  a  chief  magistrate  who  so 
won  to  himself  the  love  and  at  the  same  time  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.  To  us,  that  simple 
confidence  of  his  in  the  right-mindedness  of  his 
fellow-men  is  very  touching,  and  its  success  is 
as  strong  an  argument  as  we  have  ever  seen  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  men  can  govern  them- 
selves. He  never  appeals  to  any  vulgar  senti- 
ment, he  never  alludes  to  the  humbleness  of  his 
origin  ;  it  probably  never  occurred  to  him,  indeed, 
that  there  was  anything  higher  to  start  from 
than  manhood ;  and  he  put  himself  on  a  level 
with  those  he  addressed,  not  by  going  down  to 
them,  but  only  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
had  brains  and  would  come  up  to  a  common 
ground  of  reason.  In  an  article  lately  printed 
in  The  Nation,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  mentions  the 
striking  fact,  that  in  the  foulest  dens  of  the  Five 
Points  he  found  the  portrait  of  Lincoln.  The 
wretched  population  that  makes  its  hive  there 
threw  all  its  votes  and  more  against  him,  and  yet 
paid  this  instinctive  tribute  to  the  sweet  humanity 
of  his  nature.  There  ignorance  sold  its  vote 
and  took  its  money,  but  all  that  was  left  of  man- 
hood in  them  recognized  its  saint  and  martyr. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
"This  is  my  opinion,  or  my  theory,"  but  "This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  the 
time  has  come,  and  to  which,  accordingly,  the 
sooner  we  come  the  better  for  us."  His  policy 
has  been  the  policy  of  public  opinion  based  on 
adequate  discussion  and  on  a  timely  recognition 
of  the  influence  of  passing  events  in  shaping  the 
features  of  events  to  come. 

One  secret  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  captivating  the  popular  mind  is  undoubt- 
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edly  an  unconsciousness  of  self  which  enables 
him,  though  under  the  necessity  of  constantly 
using  the  capital  /,  to  do  it  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  egotism.  There  is  no  single  vowel  which 
men's  mouths  can  pronounce  with  such  difference 
of  effect.  That  which  one  shall  hide  away,  as 
it  were  behind  the  substance  of  his  discourse, 
or,  if  he  bring  it  to  the  front,  shall  use  merely 
to  give  an  agreeable  accent  of  individuality  to 
what  he  says,  another  shall  make  an  offensive 
challenge  to  the  self-satisfaction  of  all  his  hear- 
ers, and  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  each 
man's  sense  of  personal  importance,  irritating 
every  pore  of  his  vanity,  like  a  dry  northeast 
wind,  to  a  goose-flesh  of  opposition  and  hostility; 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  never  studied  Quintilian ;  but 
he  has,  in  the  earnest  simplicity  and  unaffected 
Americanism  of  his  own  character,  one  art  of 
oratory  worth  all  the  rest.  He  forgets  himself 
so  entirely  in  his  object  as  to  give  his  /  the  sympa- 
thetic and  persuasive  effect  of  We  with  the  great 
tody  of  his  countrymen.  Homely,  dispassionate, 
showing  all  the  rough-edged  process  of  his 
thought  as  it  goes  along,  yet  arriving  at  his 
conclusions  with  an  honest  kind  of  every-day 
logic,  he  is  so  eminently  our  representative  man, 
that,  when  he  speaks,  it  seems  as  if  the  people' 
were  listening  to  their  own  thinking  aloud.  The 
dignity  of  his  thought  owes  nothing  to  any  cere- 
monial garb  of  words,  but  to  the  manly  move- 
ment that  comes  of  settled  purpose  and  an  en- 
ergy of  reason  that  knows  not  what  rhetoric 
means.  There  has  been  nothing  of  Cleon,  still 
less  of  Strepsiades*  striving  to  underbid  him  in 

*  Athenian  demagogues,  satirized  by  the  comic  dramatist  Aris- 
tophanes. 
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yemagogism,  to  be  found  in  the  public  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  has  always  addressed 
the  intelligence  of  men,  never  their  prejudice, 
their  passion,  or  their  ignorance. 


The  First  American. 

Extract  from  Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemora- 
tion, July  21,  1865. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 


Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads. 

To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds ; 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way, 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings  to  bleeds- 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath ; 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought. 
Whether  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought. 
Bursts  up  in  flame ;  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught^ 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of  men :. 
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Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachful :  "Was  it,  then,  my  praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?  Prove  now  thy  truth ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase. 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate !" 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  bountiful  is  Fate ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her. 
When  craven  churls  deride  her. 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who   stands    self-poised   on   manhood's   solid 

earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 


Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote : 
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For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for, all  human-kind, 
(Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest 
stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or.  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 

And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
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Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide^ 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


Lincoln's    Personal    Appearance.* 

By  William  H.  Herndon. 

He  was  about  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
when  he  left  this  city  was  fifty-one  years  old, 
having  good  health  and  no  gray  hairs,  or  but 
few  on  his  head.  He  was  thin,  wiry,  sinewy,  raw- 
boned  ;  thin  through  the  breast  to  the  back,  and 
narrow  across  the  shoulders ;  standing,  he  leaned 
forward — was  what  may  be  called  stoop-shoul- 
dered, inclining  to  the  consumptive  by  build. 
His  usual  weight  was  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  His  organization — rather  his  structure 
and  functions — worked  slowly.  His  blood  had 
to  run  a  long  distance  from  his  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  frame,  and  his  nerve-force  had 

*  From  an  address  delivered  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  December 
12,  1865. 
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to  travel  through  dry  ground  a  long  distance 
before  his  muscles  were  obedient  to  his  will.  His 
structure  was  loose  and  leathery ;  his  body  was 
shrunk  and  shrivelled,  having  dark  skin,  dark 
hair, — looking  woe-struck.  The  whole  man, 
body  and  mind,  worked  slowly,  creakingly,  as 
if  it  needed  oiling.  Physically,  he  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  lifting  with  ease  four  hundred 
or  six  hundred  pounds.  His  mind  was  like  his 
body,  and  worked  slowly  but  strongly.  When 
he  walked,  he  moved  cautiously  but  firmly,  his 
long  arms  and  hands  on  them,  hanging  like 
giant's  hands,  swung  down  by  his  side.  He 
walked  with  even  tread,  the  inner  sides  of  his 
feet  being  parallel.  He  put  the  whole  foot  flat 
down  on  the  ground  at  once,  not  landing  on 
the  heel ;  he  likewise  lifted  his  foot  all  at  once, 
not  rising  from  the  toe,  and  hence  he  had  ho 
spring  to  his  walk.  He  had  economy  of  fall  and 
lift  of  foot,  though  he  had  no  spring  or  apparent 
ease  of  motion  in  his  tread.  He  walked  undula- 
tory,  up  and  down,  catching  and  pocketing  tire, 
weariness,  and  pain,  all  up  and  down  his  per- 
son, preventing  them  from  locating.  The  first 
opinion  of  a  stranger,  or  a  man  who  did  not  ob- 
serve closely,  was  that  his  walk  implied  shrewd- 
ness, cunning, — a  tricky  man;  but  his  was  the 
walk  of  caution  and  firmness.  In  sitting  down  on 
a  common  chair  he  was  no  taller  than  ordinary 
men.  His  legs  and  arms  were,  abnormally,  un- 
naturally long,  and  in  undue  proportion  to  the 
balance  of  his  body.  It  was  only  when  he  stood 
up  that  he  loomed  above  other  men. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  head  was  long  and  tall  from 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  from  the  eyebrows. 
His  head  ran  backwards,  his  forehead  rising  as 
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it  ran  back  at  a  low  angle,  like  Clay's,  and,  un- 
like Webster's,  almost  perpendicular.  The  size 
of  his  hat,  measured  at  the  hatter's  block,  was 
7^,  his  head  being,  from  ear  to  ear,  6^  inches^ 
and  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  brain  8 
inches.  Thus  measured,  it  was  not  below  the 
medium  size.  His  forehead  was  narrow  but  high ; 
his  hair  was  dark,  almost  black,  and  lay  floating 
where  his  fingers  or  the  winds  left  it,  piled  up 
at  random.  His  cheek-bones  were  high,  sharp, 
and  prominent ;  his  eyebrows  heavy  and  promi- 
nent; his  jaws  were  long,  upcurved,  and  heavy; 
his  nose  was  large,  long,  and  blunt,  a  little  awry 
towards  the  right  eye;  his  chin  was  long,  sharp, 
and  upcurved;  his  eyebrows  cropped  out  like  a 
huge  rock  on  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  his  face  was 
long,  sallow,  and  cadaverous,  shrunk,  shrivelled, 
wrinkled,  and  dry,  having  here  and  there  a  hair 
on  the  surface ;  his  cheeks  were  leathery ;  his  ears 
were  large,  and  ran  out  almost  at  right  angles 
from  his  head,  caused  partly  by  heavy  hats  and 
partly  by  nature ;  his  lower  lip  was  thick,  hang- 
ing, and  undercurved,  while  his  chin  reached  for 
the  lip  upcurved ;  his  neck  was  neat  and  trim, 
his  head  being  well  balanced  on  it;  there  was 
the  lone  mole  on  the  right  cheek,  and  Adam's 
apple  on  his  throat. 

Thus  stood,  walked,  acted,  and  looked  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  not  a  pretty  man  by  any 
means,  nor  was  he  an  ugly  one ;  he  was  a  homely 
man,  careless  of  his  looks,  plain-looking  and 
plain-acting.  He  had  no  pomp,  display,  or  dig- 
nity, so-called.  He  appeared  simple  in  his  car- 
riage and  bearing.  He  was  a  sad-looking  man ; 
his  melancholy  dripped  from  him  as  he  walked. 
His  apparent  gloom  impressed  his  friends,  and 
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created  a  sympathy  for  him — one  means  of  his 
great  success.  He  was  gloomy,  abstracted,  and 
joyous, — rather  humorous, — by  turns.  I  do  not 
think  he  knew  what  real  joy  was  for  many 
years.     .     .     . 

Thus,  I  say,  stood  and  walked  and  looked  this 
singular  man.  He  was  odd,  but  when  that  gray 
eye  and  face  and  every  feature  were  lit  up  by 
the  inward  soul  in  fires  of  emotion,  then  it  was 
that  all  these  apparently  ugly  features  sprang 
into  organs  of  beauty,  or  sunk  themselves  into 
a  sea  of  inspiration  that  sometimes  flooded  his 
face.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  that  Lin- 
coln's soul  was  just  fresh  from  the  presence  of 
its  Creator. 

[See  also  "Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance,"  page  283, 
yolume  five,  present  edition.] 


President  Lincoln's  State  Papers.* 

By  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  state  papers 
without  perceiving  in  them  a  most  remarkable 
faculty  of  "putting  things"  so  as  to  command 
the  attention  and  assent  of  the  common  people. 
His  style  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expression 
is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  habitual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking.  His  in- 
tellect is  keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its  action, 
and  capable  of  the  closest  and  most  subtle  analy- 
sis :    and  he  uses  language  for  the  sole  purpose 

*  From  "  History  of  the  Administration  of  President  Lincoln," 
by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  1864.  Mr.  Raymond  was  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  National 
Committee  of  the  Union  (Republican)  party  at  the  time. 
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of  stating,  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  possible 
form,  the  precise  idea  he  wishes  to  convey.  He 
has  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest  desire 
for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  but  that  of 
making  everybody  understand  precisely  what  he 
believes  and  means  to  utter.  And  while  this 
sacrifices  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  immeas- 
urably in  practical  force  and  effect.  It  gives 
to  his  public  papers  a  weight  and  influence  with 
the  mass  of  the  people  which  no  public  man 
of  this  country  has  ever  before  attained.  And 
this  is  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seems  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  which  is 
just  as  natural  to  it  and  as  attractive  and  soft- 
ening a  portion  of  it,  as  the  smoky  hues  of 
Indian  summer  are  of  the  charming  season  to 
which  they  belong.  His  nature  is  eminently 
genial,  and  he  seems  to  be  incapable  of  cherish- 
ing an  envenomed  resentment.  And  although 
he  is  easily  touched  by  whatever  is  painful,  the 
elasticity  of  his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of 
the  humorous  break  the  force  of  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  under  which  a  man  of  harder 
though  perhaps  a  higher  nature  would  sink  and 
fail. 
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GENERAL  MESSAGES  TO 
CONGRESS 

Message  to  Congress  in  Special  Session. 

July  4,  1861. 

F ellozv-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Having  been  convened  on  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  as  authorized  by  the 
ConstiLUtion,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any 
ordinary  subject  of  legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  presidential 
term,  four  months  ago,  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  found  to  be  generally 
suspended  within  the  several  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the 
Post-office  Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  custom-houses,  and  the  like,  includ- 
ing the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and 
about  them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in 
open  hostility  to  this  government,  excepting  only 
Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and 
near  the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina.  The  forts 
thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition, 
new  ones  had  been  built,  and  armed  forces  had 
i  been  organized  and  were  organizing,  all  avow- 
edly with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 
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The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  and  near  these  States 
were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warHke 
preparations,  and  especially  Fort  Sumter  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  well-protected  hostile  bat- 
teries, with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
of  its  own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  per- 
haps ten  to  one.  A  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found 
their  way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized 
to  be  used  against  the  government.  Accumula- 
tions of  the  public  revenue  lying  within  them 
had  been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  navy 
was  scattered  in  distant  seas,  leaving  but  a  very 
small  part  of  it  within  immediate  reach  of  the 
government.  Officers  of  the  Federal  army  and 
navy  resigned  in  great  numbers ;  and  of  those 
resigning  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  government.  Simultaneously,  and  in 
connection  with  all  this,  the  purpose  to  sev.er  the 
Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been 
adopted  in  each  of  these  States,  declaring  the 
States  respectively  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a 
combined  government  of  these  States  had  been 
promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
character  of  confederate  States,  was  already  in- 
voking recognition,  aid,  and  intervention  from 
foreign  powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing 
it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming 
executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consumma-  j 
tion    of    such    attempt   to    destroy   the    Federal  j 
Union,  a  choice  of  means  to  that  end  became  in- 
dispensable.    This   choice   was   made   and   was 
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declared  in  the  inaugural  address.  The  policy- 
chosen  looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful 
measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones. 
It  sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and 
property  not  already  wrested  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the 
rest  on  time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It 
promised  a  continuance  of  the  mails  at  govern- 
ment expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  re- 
sisting the  government ;  and  it  gave  repeated 
pledges  against  any  disturbance  to  any  of  the 
people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which 
a  President  might  constitutionally  and  justifiably 
do  in  such  a  case,  everything  was  forborne  with- 
out which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the 
government  on  foot. 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incum- 
bent's first  full  day  in  office),  a  letter  of  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  writ- 
ten on  the  28th  of  February  and  received  at  the 
War  Department  on  the  4th  of  March,  was  by 
that  department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter 
expressed  the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  reinforcements  could  not  be  thrown  into 
that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions, 
and  with  a  view  of  holding  possession  of  the 
same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand 
good  and  well-disciplined  men.  This  opinion 
was  concurred  in  by  all  the  officers  of  his  com- 
mand, and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject 
were  made  inclosures  of  Major  Anderson's  let- 
ter. The  whole  was  immediately  laid  before 
Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  at  once  concurred 
with  Major  Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflec- 
tion, however,  he  took  full  time,  consulting  with 
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other  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  days  came  reluctantly 
but  decidedly  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 
He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such 
sufficient  force  was  then  at  the  control  of  the 
government,  or  could  be  raised  and  brought  to 
the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions 
in  the  fort  would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely 
military  point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  of 
the  administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  getting  the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon 
that  position,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
be  utterly  ruinous;  that  the  necessity  under 
which  it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  under- 
stood ;  that  by  many  it  would  be  construed  as  a 
part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would 
discourage  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its 
adversaries,  and  go  far  to  insure  to  the  latter 
a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  our  national  destruction  consummated.  This 
could  not  be  allowed.  Starvation  was  not  yet 
upon  the  garrison,  and  ere  it  would  be  reached 
Fort  Pickens  might  be  reinforced.  This  last 
would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy,  and  would 
better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  military  necessity. 
An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent  for  the 
landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brook- 
lyn into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go 
by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and  slower 
route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the 
order  was  received  just  one  week  before  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was  that  the 
officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel 
the  troops  had  been  transferred  from  the  Brook- 
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lyn,  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  present  administration,  up  to  the  time  the 
order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused 
to  land  the  troops.  To  now  reinforce  Fort  Pick- 
ens before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter  was  impossible — rendered  so  by  the 
near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in  the  latter-named 
fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture, 
the  government  had,  a  few  days  before,  com- 
menced preparing  an  expedition  as  well  adapted 
as  might  be  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which 
expedition  was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used, 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  The  strong- 
est anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now  pre- 
sented, and  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  forward. 
As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency,  it  was 
also  resolved  to  notify  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  that  he  might  expect  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that,  if  the 
attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be 
no  effort  to  throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition, 
without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack 
upon  the  fort.  This  notice  was  accordingly 
given;  whereupon  the  fort  was  attacked  and 
bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  provisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a  mat- 
ter of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 
They  well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort 
could  by  no  possibility  commit  aggression  upon 
them.  They  knew — they  were  expressly  noti- 
fied— that  the  giving  of  bread  to  a  few  brave  and 
hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which  would 
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on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  them- 
selves, by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke 
more.  They  knew  that  this  government  desired 
to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail 
them,  but  merely  to  maintain  visible  possession, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from  actual  and 
immediate  dissolution — trusting,  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  to  time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for 
final  adjustment;  and  they  assailed  and  reduced 
the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — to 
drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution. 
That  this  was  their  object  the  executive  well 
understood ;  and  having  said  to  them  in  the  in- 
augural address,  "You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors,"  he  took 
pains  not  only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but 
also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from  the  power  of 
ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not 
be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at 
Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, that  point  was  reached.  Then  and 
thereby  the  assailants  of  the  government  began 
the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight  or 
in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the 
few  in  the  fort  sent  to  that  harbor  years  before 
for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  give 
that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In 
this  act,  discarding  all  else,  they  have  forced  upon 
the  country  the  distinct  issue,  "immediate  disso- 
lution or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate 
of  the  United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole 
family  of  man  the  question  whether  a  consti- 
tutional republic  or  democracy — a  government  of 
the  people  by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot 
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maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question  whether 
discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  numbers  to 
control  administration  according  to  organic  law 
in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretenses  made 
in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  ar- 
bitrarily without  any  pretense,  break  up  their 
government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to 
free  government  upon  the  earth.  It  forces  us 
to  ask :  "Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness?"  "Must  a  government,  of 
necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its 
own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own 
existence  ?" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but 
to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  government; 
and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destruc- 
tion, by  force  for  its  preservation. 

The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the 
country  was  most  gratifying,  surpassing  in  una- 
nimity and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called 
slave  States,  except  Delaware,  gave  a  regiment 
through  regular  State  organization.  A  few  regi- 
ments have  been  organized  within  some  others 
of  those  States  by  individual  enterprise,  and 
received  into  the  government  service.  Of  course 
the  seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which 
Texas  had  been  joined  about  the  time  of  the 
inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  The  border  States,  so  called,  were 
not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them  being 
almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
— the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed 
and  silenced.    The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was 
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the  most  remarkable — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. A  convention  elected  by  the  people  of 
that  State  to  consider  the  very  question  of  dis- 
rupting the  Federal  Union  was  in  session  at  the 
capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To 
this  body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  majority 
of  professed  Union  men.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  many  members  of  that 
majority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion 
minority,  and  with  them  adopted  an  ordinance 
for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union. 
Whether  this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great 
approval  of  the  assault  upon  Sumter  or  their 
great  resentment  at  the  government's  resistance 
to  that  assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Al- 
though they  submitted  the  ordinance  for  ratifi- 
cation to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a 
day  then  somewhat  more  than  a  month  distant, 
the  convention  and  the  legislature  (which  was 
also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place),  with 
leading  men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either, 
immediately  commenced  acting  as  if  the  State 
were  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed 
military  preparations  vigorously  forward  all 
over  the  State.  They  seized  the  United  States 
armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at 
Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  They  received — perhaps 
invited — into  their  State  large  bodies  of  troops, 
with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so- 
called  seceded  States.  They  formally  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alliance  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States," 
and  sent  members  to  their  congress  at  Mont- 
gomery. And,  finally,  they  permitted  the  insur- 
rectionary government  to  be  transferred  to  their 
capital  at  Richmond. 
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The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this 
giant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  within  her 
borders ;  and  this  government  has  no  choice  left 
but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has 
the  less  regret  as  the  loyal  citizens  have,  in  due 
form,  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal  citi- 
zens this  government  is  bound  to  recognize  and 
protect,  as  being  Virginia. 

In  the  border  States,  so  called, — in  fact,  the 
Middle  States, — there  are  those  who  favor  a 
policy  which  they  call  "armed  neutrality"  ;  that 
is,  an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union 
forces  passing  one  way,  or  the  disunion  the 
other,  over  their  soil.  This  would  be  disunion 
completed.  Figuratively  speaking,  it  would  be 
the  building  of  an  impassable  wall  along  the 
line  of  separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impass- 
able one,  for  under  the  guise  of  neutrality  it 
would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men  and  freely 
pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrec- 
tionists, which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy. 
At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off  the 
hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds 
from  the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the 
disunionists  that  which,  of  all  things,  they  most 
desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion 
without  a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes 
no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who 
have  favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  government,  it 
may  be  stated  that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for 
75,000  militia,  and,  rapidly  following  this,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of 
the  insurrectionary   districts   by  proceedings   in 
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the  nature  of  blockade.  So  far  all  was  believed 
to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrec- 
tionists announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve 
for  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and 
also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  m.easures,  whether  strictly  legal  or 
not,  were  ventured  upon,  under  what  appeared 
to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity; 
trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Congress  would 
readily  ratify  them.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  com- 
petency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was 
considered  a  duty  to  authorize  the  commanding 
general  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discre- 
tion, to  suspend  the  priv^ilege  of  the  writ  of 
'habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrest  and 
detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes 
and  forms  of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  This  au- 
thority has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very 
sparingly.  Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  propri- 
ety of  what  has  been  done  under  it  are  questioned, 
and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called 
to  the  proposition  that  one  who  has  sworn  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed" 
should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course 
some  consideration  was  given  to  the  questions 
of  power  and  propriety  before  this  matter  was 
acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were 
required  to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being 
resisted  and  failing  of  execution  in  nearly  one 
third  of  the  States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to 
finally  fail  of  execution,  even  had  it  been  per- 
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fectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made 
in  such  extreme  tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty 
that,  practically,  it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty 
than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited 
extent  be  violated?  To  state  the  question  more 
directly,  are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unex- 
ecuted, and  the  government  itself  go  to  pieces 
lest  that  one  be  violated?  Even  in  such  a  case, 
would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was 
believed  that  disregarding  the  single  law  would 
tend  to  preserve  it  ?  But  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed 
that  any  law  was  violated.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,"  is  equivalent  to  a 
provision — is  a  provision — that  such  privilege 
may  be  suspended  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It 
was  decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion, 
and  that  the  public  safety  does  require  the  quali- 
fied suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which 
was  authorized  to  be  made.  Now  it  is  insisted 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  executive,  is  vested 
with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is 
silent  as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the 
power;  and  as  the  provision  was  plainly  made 
for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed 
the  framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in 
every  case  the  danger  should  run  its  course  until 
Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  as- 
sembling of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was 
intended  in  this  case,  by  the  rebellion. 
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No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered, 
as  an  opinion  at  some  length  will  probably  be 
presented  by  the  attorney-general.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
and  if  any,  what,  is  submitted  entirely  to  the 
better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  government  had  been 
so  extraordinary  and  so  long  continued  as  to 
lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our 
National  Union  was  probable.  While  this,  on 
discovery,  gave  the  executive  some  concern,  he 
is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and 
rights  of  the  United  States  are  now  everywhere 
practically  respected  by  foreign  powers ;  and  a 
general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested 
throughout  the  world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
War,  and  the  Navy  will  give  the  information  in 
detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for  your 
deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  executive  and 
all  the  departments  will  staid  ready  to  supply 
omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  facts  consid- 
ered important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal 
means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  and  de- 
cisive one :  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
government  for  the  work  at  least  four  hundred 
thousand  men  and  $400,000,000.  That  number 
of  men  is  about  one  tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  the  regions  where,  apparently,  all 
are  willing  to  engage;  and  the  sum  is  less  than 
a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned 
by  the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole. 
A  debt  of  $600,000,000  now  is  a  less  sum  per 
head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when 
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we  came  out  of  that  struggle;  and  the  money 
value  in  the  country  now  bears  even  a  greater 
proportion  to  what  it  was  then  than  does  the 
population.  Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a 
motive  now  to  preserve  our  liberties  as  each  had 
then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result  at  this  time  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten 
times  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us 
from  the  country  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
material  for  the  work  is  abundant,  and  that  it 
needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it 
legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of  the  executive  to 
give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  One  of  the 
greatest  perplexities  of  the  government  is  to 
avoid  receiving  troops  faster  than  it  can  provide 
for  them.  In  a  word,  the  people  will  save  their 
government  if  the  government  itself  will  do  its 
part  only  indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little 
difference  whether  the  present  movement  at  the 
South  be  called  "secession"  or  "rebellion."  The 
movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference. 
At  the  beginning  they  knew  they  could  never 
raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable  magnitude 
by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law. 
They  knew  their  people  possessed  as  much  of 
moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to  law  and 
order,  and  as  much  pride  in  and  reverence  for 
the  history  and  government  of  their  common 
country  as  any  other  civilized  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple. They  knew  they  could  make  no  advance- 
ment directly  in  the  teeth  of  these  strong  and 
noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  commenced 
by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind. 
They  invented  an  ingenious  sophism  which,  if 
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conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly  logical 
steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is 
that  any  State  of  the  Union  may  consistently  with 
the  National  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully 
and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any  other 
State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right 
is  to  be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves 
to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin 
to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have 
been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length 
they  have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willing- 
ness to  take  up  arms  against  the  government 
the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  en- 
acted the  farcical  pretense  of  taking  their  State 
out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have  been  brought 
to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  its  currency  from  the  assumption  that  there 
is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy  per- 
taining to  a  State — to  each  State  of  our  Federal 
Union.  Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less 
power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the  Union 
by  the  Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  hav- 
ing been  a  State  out  of  the  Union.  The  original 
ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they  cast 
ofif  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the 
new  ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from 
a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas. 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence, 
was  never  designated  a  State.  The  new  ones 
only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  coming 
into  the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted 
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for  the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Therein  the  "United  Colonies" 
were  declared  to  be  "free  and  independent 
States" ;  but  even  then  the  object  plainly  was 
not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another 
or  of  the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as 
their  mutual  pledge  and  their  mutual  action  be- 
fore, at  the  time,  and  afterward,  abundantly 
show.  The  express  plighting  of  faith  by  each 
and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive.  Having 
never  been  States  either  in  substance  or  in  name 
outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  om- 
nipotence of  "State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim 
of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself? 
Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the 
States ;  but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National 
Constitution,  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the 
State  constitutions.  What  is  "sovereignty"  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  term?  Would  it  be 
far  wrong  to  define  it  "a  political  community 
without  a  political  superior"?  Tested  by  this, 
no  one  of  our  States  except  Texas  ever  was  a 
sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act 
she  acknowledged  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  for  her  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from 
this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by  revo- 
lution. The  Union,  and  not  themselves  separate- 
ly, procured  their  independenece  and  their  liberty. 
By  conquest  or  purchase  the  Union  gave  each 
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of  them  whatever  of  independence  or  liberty  it 
has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States, 
and,  in  fact,  it  created  them  as  States.  Orig- 
inally some  dependent  colonies  made  the  Union, 
and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  de- 
pendence for  them,  and  made  them  States,  s.uch 
as  tliey  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State 
constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States 
framed  their  constitutions  before  they  entered 
the  Union — nevertheless,  dependent  upon  and 
preparatory  to  coming  into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers 
and  rights  reserved  to  them  in  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Constitution ;  but  among  these  surely  are 
not  included  all  conceivable  powers,  however 
mischievous  or  destructive,  but,  at  most,  such 
only  as  were  known  in  the  worll  at  the  time  as 
governmental  powers;  and  certainly  a  power  to 
destroy  the  government  itself  had  never  been 
known  as  a  governmental,  as  a  merely  admin- 
istrative power.  This  relative  matter  of  national 
power  and  State  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no 
other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  con- 
fided to  the  whole — to  the  General  Government ; 
while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  should 
be  left  exclusively  to  the  State.  This  is  all  there 
is  of  the  original  principle  about  it.  Whether 
the  National  Constitution  in  defining  boundaries 
between  the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with 
exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  are 
all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated  is  the  position  that 
secession  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution — is 
lawful  and  peaceful.     It  is  not  contended  that 
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there  is  any  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing 
should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which  leads  to 
unjust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  nation 
purchased  with  money  the  countries  out  of  which 
several  of  these  States  were  formed.  Is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  without 
refunding?  The  nation  paid  very  large  sums 
(in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred 
millions)  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  Is  it  just  that  she  shall  now  be  off  with- 
out consent  or  without  making  any  return  ?  The 
nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest.  Is  it  just  either  that  cred- 
itors shall  go  unpaid  or  the  remaining  States  pay 
the  whole?  A  part  of  the  present  national  debt 
was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas. 
Is  it  just  that  she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of 
this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  an- 
other ;  and  when  all  shall  have  seceded,  none  is 
left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  cred- 
itors? Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view 
of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their  money?  If 
we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the 
seceders  to  go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go  or  to  extort 
terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  re- 
main. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  ad- 
mits of  secession.  They  have  assumed  to  make 
a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which 
of  necessity  they  have  either  discarded  or  re- 
tained the  right  of  secession  as  they  insist  it 
exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they 
thereby  admit  that  on  principle  it  ought  not  to 
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be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it  by  their  own 
construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  con- 
sistent they  must  secede  from  one  another  when- 
ever they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  settling 
their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or  un- 
just object.  The  principle  itself  is  one  of  dis- 
integration, and  upon  which  no  government  can 
possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the 
power  to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union,  it  is 
presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians 
would  at  once  deny  the  power  and  denounce  the 
act  as  the  greatest  outrage  upon  State  rights. 
But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead 
of  being  called  "driving  the  one  out,"  should  be 
called  "the  seceding  of  the  others  from  that  one," 
it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to 
do,  unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfully  do 
what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority, 
may  not  rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are 
subtle  and  profound  on  the  rights  of  minorities. 
They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made 
the  Constitution  and  speaks  from  the  preamble 
calling  itself  "We,  the  People." 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to- 
day a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of 
any  State,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina,  in  fa- 
vor of  disunion.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Union  men  are  the  majority  in  many, 
if  not  in  every  other  one,  of  the  so-called  seceded 
States.  The  contrary  has  not  been  demon- 
strated in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  ventured  to 
affirm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  for 
the  result  of  an  election  held  in  military  camps, 
where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the 
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question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  demonstrating  popular  sentiment.  At  such 
an  election,  all  that  large  class  who  are  at  once 
for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be 
coerced  to  vote  against  the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  extravagance  that 
the  free  institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed 
the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our 
whole  people  beyond  any  example  in  the  world. 
Of  this  we  now  have  a  striking  and  impressive 
illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  govern- 
ment has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known, 
without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who  has  taken  his  place 
there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  more  than 
this,  there  are  many  single  regiments  whose 
members,  one  and  another,  possess  full  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions, 
and  whatever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant, 
is  known  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  Pres- 
ident, a  cabinet,  a  congress,  and  perhaps  a  court, 
abundantly  competent  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true 
also  in  the  army  of  our  late  friends,  now  ad- 
versaries in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  government  which  has 
conferred  such  benefits  on  both  them  and  us 
should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever  in  any  sec- 
tion proposes  to  abandon  such  a  government 
would  do  well  to  consider  in  deference  to  what 
principle  it  is  that  he  does  it — what  better  he 
is  likely  to  get  in  its  stead — whether  the  substi- 
tute will  give,  or  be  intended  to  give,  so  much 
of  good  to  the  people?  There  are  some  fore- 
shadowings  on  this  subject.  Our  adversaries 
have  adopted  some  declarations  of  independence 
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in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one.  penned  by- 
Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal."  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one,  signed  by  Wash- 
ington, they  omit  "We,  the  People,"  and  substi- 
tute, "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and 
independent  States."  Why?  Why  this  delib- 
erate pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  authority  of  the  people? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the 
side  of  the  Union  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining 
in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  gov- 
ernment whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start, 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding 
to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from  neces- 
sity, this  is  the  leading  object  of  the  government 
for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain 
people  understand  and  appreciate  this.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  in  this,  the  govern- 
ment's hour  of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in 
the  army  and  navy  who  liave  been  favored  with 
the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the 
hand  which  had  pampered  them,  not  one  common 
soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have  de- 
serted his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  re- 
mained true,  despite  the  example  of  their  treach- 
erous associates ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and 
most  important  fact  of  all,  is  the  unanimous 
firmness  of  the  common  soldiers  and  common 
sailors.    To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they 
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have  successfully  resisted  the  traitorous  efforts 
of  those  whose  conimands,  but  an  hour  before, 
they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patri- 
otic instinct  of  the  plain  people.  They  under- 
stand, without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying 
of  the  government  which  was  made  by  "Wash- 
ington means  no  good  to  them. 

Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called 
an  experiment.  Two  points  in  it  our  people 
have  already  settled — the  successful  establishing 
and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One 
still  remains — its  successful  maintenance  against 
a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 
It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election  can 
also  suppress  a  rebellion :  that  ballots  are  the 
rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets; 
and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  consti- 
tutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful 
appeal  back  to  bullets ;  that  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at 
succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson 
of  peace :  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot 
take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  it  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners 
of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  candid  men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course 
of  the  government  toward  the  Southern  States 
after  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed, 
the  executive  deems  it  proper  to  say  it  will  be 
his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably 
will  have  no  different  understanding  of  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  rel- 
atively to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people. 
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under  the  Constitution,  than  that  expressed  in 
the  inaugural  address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  government,  that 
it  may  be  administered  for  all  as  it  w^as  ad- 
ministered by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal 
citizens  everywhere  have  the  right  to  claim  this 
of  their  government,  and  the  government  has 
no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  per- 
ceived that  in  giving  it  there  is  any  coercion, 
any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any  just 
sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States 
have  accepted  the  provision,  that  "the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government."  But 
if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union, 
having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  so  that  to  prevent  its 
going  out  is  an  indispensable  means  to  the  end  of 
maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and  when 
an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable 
means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and  obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  execu- 
tive found  the  duty  of  employing  the  war  power 
in  defense  of  the  government  forced  upon  him. 
He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  surrender 
the  existence  of  the  government.  No  compro- 
mise by  public  servants  could,  in  this  case, 
be  a  cure :  not  that  compromises  are  not  often 
proper,  but  that  no  popular  government  can  long 
survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry 
an  election  can  only  save  the  government  from 
immediate  destruction  by  giving  up  the  main 
point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election. 
The  people  themselves,  and  not  their  servants, 
can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate  decisions. 
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As  a  private  citizen  the  executive  could  not 
have  consented  that  these  institutions  shall  per- 
ish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast 
and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  free  people  have 
confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  moral 
right  to  shrink,  nor  even  to  count  the  chances 
of  his  own  life  in  what  might  follow.  In  full 
view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has,  so  far, 
done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will 
now,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  perform 
yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
your  actions  may  so  accord  with  his,  as  to  assure 
all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration 
to  them,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our 
trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

December  3,  1861. 

Fellozv-citizcns  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  In  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
political  troubles  we  have  cause  of  great  grati- 
tude to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most 
abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  pro- 
found solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own 
domestic  affairs. 

A   disloyal   portion   of   the   American   people 
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have,  during  the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A 
nation  which  endures  factious  domestic  division 
is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ;  and  one  party, 
if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke 
foreign  intervention.  Nations  thus  tempted  to 
interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the  coun- 
sels of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  am- 
bition, although  measures  adopted  under  such 
influences  seldom  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and  in- 
jurious to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  offered  the  ruin  of  our  country  in  return 
for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  en- 
couragement than  they  probably  expected.  If 
it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have 
seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations  in  this 
case,  discarding  all  moral,  social,  and  treaty 
obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the 
most  speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including 
especially,  the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  nations 
appear  as  yet  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their 
object'  more  directly  or  clearly  through  the  de- 
struction than  through  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign 
nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than 
this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argument  could 
be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their 
aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush 
this  rebellion  than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insur- 
gents for  exciting  foreign  nations  to  hostility 
against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embar- 
rassment of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however, 
not  improbably  saw   from  the  first  that  it  was 
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the  Union  which  made  as  well  our  foreign  as 
our  domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for  dis- 
union produces  the  existing  difficulty ;  and  that 
one  strong  nation  promises  more  durable  peace 
and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable 
commerce  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  in 
hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions 
with  foreign  states,  because,  whatever  might  be 
their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of  our 
country  and  the  stability  of  our  government 
mainly  depend  not  upon  them,  but  on  the  loyalty, 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  correspondence  itself,  with  the 
usual  reservations,  is  herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have 
practised  prudence  and  liberality  toward  foreign 
powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation,  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and 
honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as 
in  every  other  state,  foreign  dangers  necessarily 
attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that 
adequate  and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for 
maintaining  the  public  defenses  on  every  side. 
While  under  this  general  recommendation  pro- 
vision for  defending  our  sea-coast  line  readily 
occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also  in  the  same  connection 
ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications 
and  depots  of  arms  and  munitions,  with  harbor 
and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected 
points  upon  these,  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  national  defense  and  preservation.  I  ask 
attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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expressed  in  his  report  upon  the  same  general 
subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions 
of  East  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina 
should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I 
therefore  recommend  as  a  military  measure  that 
Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
road  as  speedily  as  possible.  Kentucky,  no  doubt, 
will  cooperate,  and,  through  her  legislature,  make 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.  The 
northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  exist- 
ing railroad ;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be 
from  Lexington  or  Nicholas ville  to  the  Cum- 
berland Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee 
line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined. 
Kentucky  and  the  General  Government  cooperat- 
ing, the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time;  and  when  done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast 
present  usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  per- 
manent improvement,  worth  its  cost  in  all  the 
future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests 
of  commerce,  and  having  no  grave  political 
importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the 
commercial  powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  meliora- 
tion of  the  rigor  of  maritime  war,  we  have  re- 
moved all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  this 
humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of 
temporary  and  accidental  occiirrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence 
between    her    Britannic    Majesty's    minister    ac- 
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credited  to  this  government,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British 
ship  Perthshire,  in  June  last,  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a  supposed 
breach  of  the  blockade.  As  this  detention  was 
occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehension  of  the 
facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict 
right,  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  rea- 
sonable demand  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  for 
her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predeces- 
sor, in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember last,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus  which  will  probably  remain  after  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 
If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to 
carry  that  recommendation  into  effect,  I  would 
suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  investing  the 
principal,  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  re- 
ferred to,  in  good  securities,  with  a  view  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise 
hereafter  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  trade 
with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  .Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  com- 
manders of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves 
against,  and  to  capture,  pirates.  This  authority 
has  been  exercised  in  a  single  instance  only. 
For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  exten- 
sive and  valuable  commerce,  in  the  eastern  seas 
especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be 
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advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing 
vessels  to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates  may 
make  of  United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
and  the  consular  courts,  now  established  by  law 
in  eastern  countries,  to  adjudicate  the  cases,  in 
the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  per- 
severe longer  in  withholding  our  recognition  of 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard 
to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  a  charge 
d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states.  It  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial 
advantages  might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties 
with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have 
been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  the  large  means  demanded 
by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  national 
loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial 
classes  whose  confidence  in  their  country's  faith, 
and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance  from 
present  p^ril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government  the  whole  of  their 
limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar 
obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  en- 
ergy in  action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans, 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
1861,  was  $86,835,900.27,  and  the  expenditures 
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for  the  same  period,  including  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt,  were  $84,578,834.47; 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  ist  of 
July,  of  $2,257,065.80.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 86 1,  the  receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  the  balance  of  ist  of  July,  were 
$102,532,509.27,  and  the  expenses  $98,239,733.- 
09;  leaving  a  balance  on  the  ist  October,  1861, 
of  $4,292,776.18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  financial  year  1863,  to- 
gether with  his  views  of  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  themi,  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
expenditures  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are 
not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  loyal  people,  and 
to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has 
thus  far  sustained  the  government  will  continue 
to  sustain  it  till  peace  and  union  shall  again 
bless  the  land. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  information  respecting  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army,  and  for  recom- 
mendations having  in  view  an  increase  of  its 
efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  the  various 
iDranches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his  care. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  force  which  Congress  authorized  me 
to  call  into  the  field. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his 
report  which  make  allusion  to  the  creditable 
degree    of    discipline    already    attained    by    our 
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troops,  and  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of 
the  entire  army. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  for  an 
organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis 
is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
safety  of  the  country,  and  is  commended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  regular  army,  in 
connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  con- 
siderably diminished  the  number  of  its  officers, 
gives  peculiar  importance  to  his  recommendation 
for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest 
capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume.  Congress  has 
failed  to  provide  chaplains  for  hospitals  occupied 
by  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to  my 
notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form 
of  a  letter,  one  copy  of  which,  properly  ad- 
dressed, has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons, and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and 
stated,  in  a  schedule,  containing  also  the  form 
of  the  letter,  marked  A,  and  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon 
the  duties  designated  at  the  times  respectively 
stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faith- 
fully therein  ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as 
chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that 
general  provision  be  made  for  chaplains  to  serve 
at  hospitals  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sents in  detail  the  operations  of  that  branch  of 
the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results 
of  measures  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  power. 
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Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction  and 
purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has 
been  created  and  brought  into  service  since  our 
difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squad- 
rons larger  than  ever  before  assembled  under 
our  flag  have  been  put  afloat  and  performed 
deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval  re- 
nown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  for  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  navy  by  introducing  addi- 
tional grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted, 
obviate  the  difflculties  alluded  to,  promote 
harmony,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices 
Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation 
of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne 
making  nominations  to  fill  these  vacancies  for 
reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  out- 
going judges  resided  within  the  States  now  over- 
run by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  localities  they  could  not  now 
serve  upon  their  circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most 
competent  men  there  probably  would  not  take 
the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even 
here,  upon  the  supreme  bench.  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  throw  all  the  appointments  north- 
ward, thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice 
to  the  South  on  the  return  of  peace ;  although 
I  may  remark  that  to  transfer  to  the  North  one 
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which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would 
not,  with  reference  to  territory  and  population, 
be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career 
of  Judge  JMcLean  his  circuit  grew  into  an  em- 
pire,— altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to 
give  the  courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal 
attendance, — rising  in  population  from  1,470,018 
in  1830,  to  6,151,405  in  i860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  out- 
grown our  present  judicial  system.  If  uniform- 
ity was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that 
all  the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  circuit 
courts,  attended  by  supreme  judges,  while,  in  fact, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida, 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon  have  never  had 
any  such  courts.  Nor  can  this  well  be  remedied 
without  a  change  of  the  system ;  because  the  add- 
ing of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  circuit  courts,  v/ould  create  a  court  altogeth- 
er too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort. 
And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  will  increase  as  new 
States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  courts  are 
useful,  or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no 
State  should  be  denied  them;  if  not  useful,  no 
State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided 
for  all,  or  abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of 
which,  I  think,  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of 
convenient  number  in  any  event.  Then,  first,  let 
the  whole  country  be  divided  into  circuits  of 
convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in 
a  number  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own 
number,  and   independent  circuit  judges  to  be 
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provided  for  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  su- 
preme judges  be  reHeved  from  circuit  duties,  and 
circuit  judges  provided  for  all  the  circuits.  Or, 
thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether, 
leaving  the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  an  independent  Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  the  present  condition  of  the 
statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  be  able  to  find  an  easy  remedy  for 
many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  them.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  Congress  has  enacted 
some  5000  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill 
more  than  6000  closely  printed  pages,  and  are 
scattered  through  many  volumes.  Many  of  these 
acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  suf- 
ficient caution,  so  that  their  provisions  are  often 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute  law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute 
laws  should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible 
as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass 
as  may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision 
of  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  the  perspicuity 
of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  by 
placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  in- 
telligible form,  the  laws  which  so  deeply  concern 
their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  inform.ed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  re- 
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spect  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force, 
and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might 
be  revised  and  rewritten  so  as  to  be  embraced 
in  one  volume  (or,  at  most,  two'  volumes)  of 
ordinary  and  convenient  size;  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  if  my  suggestion  be  approved,  to  de- 
vise such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
present  insurrection  is  the  entire  suppression,  in 
many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  ad- 
ministering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the 
forms  of  existing  law.  This  is  the  case,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of 
parts  of  those  States,  the  practical  evil  becomes 
more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may 
apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their  lawful  claims 
against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt  constituting  such 
claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as 
$200,000,000,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insur- 
gents in  open  rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are, 
even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the 
government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  ur- 
gently solicited  to  establish,  by  military  power, 
courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such 
cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not 
because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end  proposed — 
the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right 
in  itself,  but  because  I  had  been  unwilling  to 
go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the  un- 
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usual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of 
Congress,  I  suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous 
occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may 
be  devised  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Ter- 
ritories as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this 
government,  whether  by  a  voluntary  return  to 
allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our 
arms:  this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent 
institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and  to 
cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  re- 
established in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient 
means  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  the 
adjustment  of  claims  against  the  government, 
especially  in  view  of  their  increased  number  by 
reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
government  to  render  prompt  justice  against 
itself,  in  favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer 
the  same  between  private  individuals.  The  in- 
vestigation and  adjudication  of  claims  in  their 
nature  belong  to  the  judicial  department;  be- 
sides, it  is  apparent  that  the  attention  of  Congress 
will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time 
to  come,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was 
intended,  by  the  organization  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
from  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but  while  the  court 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  valuable  means 
of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to  effect 
the  object  of  its  creation  for  want  of  power  to 
make  its  judgments  final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the 
danger,  of  the  subject,  I  commend  to  your  care- 
ful consideration  whether  this  power  of  making 
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judgments  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to 
the  court,  reserving  the  right  of  appeal  on  ques- 
tions of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such 
other  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  following  being  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1861,  including  the  annual 
permanent  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  the 
transportation  of  "free  mail  matter,"  was  $9,- 
049,296.40,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than 
the  revenue  for  i86c. 

The  expenditures  were  $13,606,759.11,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  reve- 
nue for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $4,557,462.71. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1863,  is  estimated  at  an  increase  of  four 
per  cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  $8,683,000,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  de- 
partment in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  $700,000, 
making  $9,383,000. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated 
at  $12,528,000.  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency 
of  $3,145,000  to  be  supplied  from  the  treasury 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that 
the  extension  of  this  District  across  the  Potomac 
River,  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that 
the  relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.     I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
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expediency  of  regaining  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  restoration  of  the  original  bound- 
aries thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  The 
depressing  influences  of  the  insurrection  have 
been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the 
Patent  and  General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our 
land  system  only  about  $200,000.  The  sales  have 
been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of 
men  from  labor  to  military  service,  have  ob- 
structed settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined 
in  nine  months  about  $100,000,  rendering  a  large 
reduction  of  the  force  employed  necessary  to 
make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be 
largely  increased  by  the  insurrection.  Numerous 
applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casual- 
ties of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who  are 
now  upon  the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt  of  the 
bounty  of  the  government  are  in  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgent  army,  or  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of 
such  persons  upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer 
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to  cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken 
from  the  pens'on  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  government  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
insurrection,  especially  in  the  Southern  Super- 
intendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
The  agents  of  the  United  States  appointed  since 
the  4th  of  March  for  this  superintendency  have 
been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most 
of  those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time 
have  espoused  the  insurrectionary  cause,  and 
assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue 
of  commissions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It 
has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that  a  portion 
of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  mili- 
tary force,  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
insurgents.  Although  the  government  has  no 
official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving  as- 
surance of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
and  expressing  a  wish  for  the  presence  of 
Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed 
that  upon  the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the 
Federal  forces  the  Indians  will  readily  cease  all 
hostile  demonstrations  and  resume  their  former 
relations  to  the  government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest 
of  the  nation,  has  not  a  department,  nor  a  bureau, 
but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great 
interest  is  so  independent  in  its  nature  as  to  not 
have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider 
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whether  something  more  cannot  be  given  volun- 
tarily with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  country.  While  I  make  no 
suggestion  as  to  details,  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might 
profitably  be  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave-trade  has  been  confided  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject 
of  gratulation  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  the  suppression  of  this  inhuman  traffic 
have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. Five  vessels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave- 
trade  have  been  seized  and  condemned.  Two 
mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one 
person  in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have 
been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken 
with  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has 
been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of  offense 
under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is 
death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and 
Nevada,  created  by  the  last  Congress,  have  been 
organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  in- 
augurated therein  under  auspices  especially 
gratifying  when  it  is  considered  that  the  leaven 
of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these 
new  countries  when  the  Federal  ofiticers  arrived 
there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Ter- 
ritories, with  the  security  and  protection  afforded 
by  organized  government,  will   doubtless  invite 
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to  them  a  large  immigration  when  peace  shall 
restore  the  business  of  the  country  to  its  accus- 
tomed channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  So 
far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
upheld  in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their  interests 
and  defense  to  the  enlightened  and  generous 
care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  the  interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants ; 
and  as  they  have  no  representative  in  Congress, 
that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  government. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  President  to  take  meas- 
ures for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  to 
be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  at- 
tention to  this  subject — a  subject  at  once  so  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  the  Interior  a  plan,  or  system,  has  been 
devised  and  partly  matured,  and  which  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
insurrectionary   purposes,"   approved   August  6, 
1 86 1,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  ■ 
labor  and  service  of  certain  other  persons  have 
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become  forfeited ;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus 
Hberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 
Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their 
own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation  of 
which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown 
upon  them  for  disposal.  In  such  case  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  provide  for  accepting  such 
persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some 
mode  of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct 
taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be  agreed 
on  with  such  States  respectively,  that  such  per- 
sons, on  such  acceptance  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that,  in 
any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both 
classes  (or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other 
shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place 
or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free 
colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  could 
not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  included 
in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may 
involve  the  acquiring  of  territory,  and  also  the 
appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having 
practised  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power 
to  do  so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The 
power  was  questioned  at  first  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expedi- 
ency. If  it  be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes 
for  white  men,  this  measure  effects  that  object; 
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for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves  addi- 
tional room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming 
here.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  placed  the  impor- 
tance of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room 
for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  with  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to 
absolute  necessity — that  without  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  cannot  be  perpetuated? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection, 
I  have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevi- 
table conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate 
into  a  violent  and  remorseless  revolutionary 
struggle.  I  have,  therefore,  in  every  case  thought 
it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the  contest 
on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are  not 
of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  delib- 
erate action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have 
adhered  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the 
insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force,  by  proc- 
lamation, the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  last 
session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence  as 
well  as  the  obligations  of  law,  instead  of  tran- 
scending I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress 
to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same  subject 
shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved ;  and 
hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 
We   should  not  be   in  haste  to  determine  that 
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radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach 
the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of 
the  administration,  and  the  message  to  Congress 
at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which 
the  insurrection  and  consequent  war  have  sprung. 
Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract,  to  or 
from,  the  principles  or  general  purposes  stated 
and  expressed  in  those  documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union 
peaceably  expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter ;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  occurred 
since  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  pain- 
fully uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined  and 
more  distinct  now ;  and  the  progress  of  events 
is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents 
confidently  claimed  a  strong  support  from  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on 
the  point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  def- 
initely, and  on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line, 
noble  little  Delaware  led  off  right  from  the  first. 
Maryland  was  made  to  seem  against  the  Union. 
Our  soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges  were 
burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits, 
and  we  were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the 
ability  to  bring  a  single  regiment  over  her  soil 
to  the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads 
are  repaired  and  open  to  the  government ;  she 
already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  people, 
at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union 
by  a  larger  majority  and  a  larger  aggregate  vote 
than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
any  question.     Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in 
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doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  I  think,  unchange- 
ably, ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri  is 
comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again 
be  overrun  by  the  insurrectionists.  These  three 
States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  v^hich  would  promise  a  single  soldier 
at  first,  have  now  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union,  while 
of  their  citizens  certainly  not  more  than  a  third 
of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubtful  whel^e- 
abouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle 
of  months,  winter  closes  on  the  Union  people 
of  western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of 
their  own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  1500,  for  months 
dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  region  con- 
stituting the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton, and  known  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of 
Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to  and 
accepted  the  protection  of  the  old  flag.  This 
leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of 
the  isolated  points,  on  the  southern  coast,  of 
Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savan- 
nah, and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some 
general  accounts  of  popular  movements  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the 
Union  is  advancing  steadily  and  certainly  south- 
ward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Scott  has  retired  from  the  head  of  the  army. 
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During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  his  merit;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind 
how  faithfully,  ably,  and  brilliantly  he  has  served 
the  country  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  his- 
tory when  few  of  the  now  living  had  been  born, 
and  thenceforward  continually,  I  cannot  but 
think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, for  your  consideration  what  further  mark 
of  recognition  is  due  to  him  and  to  ourselves  as 
a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came 
the  executive  duty  of  appointing  in  his  stead 
a  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country 
was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  General  McClellan  for  the  po- 
sition, and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of 
General  McClellan  is,  therefore,  in  considerable 
degree  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  executive,  and  hence  there  is  better  reason 
to  hope  there  will  be  given  him  the  confidence  and 
cordial  support  thus  far  by  fair  implication  prom- 
ised, and  without  vv^hich  he  cannot  with  so  full 
efficiency  serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better 
than  two  good  ones ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  if 
taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is  bet- 
ter directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior, 
than  by  two  superior  ones  at  variance  and  cross- 
purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations 
wherein  those  engaged  can  have  none  but  a  com- 
mon end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the 
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choice  of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea  no  one  on 
board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink;  and  yet  not 
infrequently  all  go  down  together  because  too 
many  will  direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  al- 
lowed to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection 
is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the 
first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely  consid- 
ered public  documents  as  well  as  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we 
find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing  right  of 
suffrage  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right 
to  participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers 
except  the  legislative,  boldy  advocated,  with 
labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of 
the  people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all 
political  evil.  Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes 
hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of 
the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be 
justified  were  I  to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice 
against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  gen- 
eral argument  should  be  made  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with 
its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others, 
to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort 
to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government. 
It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in  con- 
nection with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the 
use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed, 
it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  cap- 
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ital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them 
to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them 
and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded 
that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers  or  what 
we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that 
whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that 
condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital 
and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the 
condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  as- 
sumptions are  false,  and  all  inferences  from 
them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never 
have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor 
and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
community  exists  within  that  relation.  A  few 
men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy  another 
few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large  majority  be- 
long to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others 
nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of 
the  Southern  States  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people,  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  mas- 
ters ;  while  in  the  Northern  a  large  majority  are 
neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  vs^ith  their  fam- 
ilies— wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for 
themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and 
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in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to  them- 
selves, and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with 
capital — that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands 
and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  tliem; 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class. 
No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence 
of  this  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not, 
of  necessity,  any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired 
laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these 
States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired 
laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the 
world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus 
with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  him- 
self, then  labors  on  his  own  account  another 
while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner 
to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and 
prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — 
gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and 
progress  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less 
inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  sur- 
rendering a  political  power  which  they  already 
possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely 
be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against 
such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  bur- 
dens upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census 
to  the  last  are  seventy  years ;  and  we  find  our 
population  at  the  end  of  the  period  eight  times 
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as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase 
of  those  other  things  which  men  deem  desirable 
has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  one 
view,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to  gov- 
ernment, through  the  machinery  of  the  States 
and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises 
for  the  future.  There  are  already  among  us 
those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live 
to  see  it  contain  250,000,000.  The  struggle  of 
to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is  for  a 
vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence 
all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in 
the  great  task  which  events  have  devolved 
upon  us. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

December  i,  1862. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Since  your  last  annual  assem- 
bling another  year  of  health  and  bountiful  har- 
vests has  passed ;  and  while  it  has  not  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  bless  us  with  a  return  of  peace, 
we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light 
he  gives  us,  trusting  that  in  his  own  good  time 
and  wise  way  all  will  yet  be  well. 

The  correspondence  touching  foreign  afifairs 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  is 
herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect,  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  near  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other 
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nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been 
at  former  periods,  it  is  certainly  more  satis- 
factory than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted 
as  we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended. 
In  the  month  of  June  last  there  were  some 
grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  powers 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties, so  unwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we 
think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent, 
would  soon  recede  from  that  position,  which  has 
proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves  than  to 
our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses 
which  afterward  befell  the  national  arms,  and 
which  were  exaggerated  by  cur  own  disloyal  cit- 
izens abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of 
simple  justice. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  radically  changed, 
for  the  moment,  the  occupations  and  habits  of 
the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
social  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the 
prosperity  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  car- 
ried on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century. 
It  has,  at  the  same  time,  excited  political  ambi- 
tions and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a 
profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  for- 
borne fromi  taking  part  in  any  controversy  be- 
tween foreign  states,  and  between  parties  or 
factions  in  such  states.  We  have  attempted  no 
propagand'ism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution. 
But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive 
conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs.  Our 
struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by 
foreign  nations  with  reference  less  to  its  own 
merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
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effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  na- 
tions themselves.  Nevertheless,  complaint  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  even  if  it  were 
just,  would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  has  been  put  into 
operation  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  suc- 
cess. It  is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  government  has  been 
marked  with  a  jealous  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  their  moral 
and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition 
of  the  state  dues  has  been  carried  into  full  effect 
under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast 
could  not  be  established  and  vigorously  enforced, 
in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like 
the  present,  without  committing  occasional  mis- 
takes, and  inflicting  unintentional  injuries  upon 
foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  for- 
eigners reside  and  carry  on  trade  under  treaty 
stipulations,  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints 
of  the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  col- 
lisions tend  to  excite  misapprehensions,  and  pos- 
sibly to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between 
nations  which  have  a  common  interest  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  friendship.  In  clear  cases  of 
these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and 
redressed  complaints  which  have  been  presented 
by  friendly  powers.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful 
cases  upon  which  the  government  is  unable  to 
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agree  with  the  governments  whose  protection  is 
demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  cases  in  which  the  United  States  or 
their  citizens  suffer  wrongs  from  the  naval  or 
military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which 
the  governments  of  those  states  are  not  at  once 
prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to  some 
of  the  foreign  states  thus  interested  mutual  con- 
ventions to  examine  and  adjust  such  complaints. 
This  proposition  has  been  made  especially  to 
Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia. 
In  each  case  it  has  been  kindly  received,  but  has 
not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Norwegian 
bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel  was, 
in  May,  1861,  prevented  by  the  commander  of 
the  blockading  force  off  Charleston  from  leaving 
that  port  with  cargo  notwithstanding  a  similar 
privilege  had  shortly  before  been  granted  to  an 
English  vessel.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many 
free  Americans  of  African  descent  to  favor  their 
emigration,  with  a  view  to  such  colonization  as 
was  contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress. 
Other  parties  at  home  and  abroad — some  from 
interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  consid- 
erations, and  still  others  influenced  by  philan- 
thropic sentiments — have  suggested  similar  meas- 
ures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics  have  protested 
against  the  sending  of  such  colonies  to  their 
respective  territories.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  declined  to  move  any  such  colony 
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to  any  state  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 
its  government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to 
receive  and  protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the 
rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  the  several  states  situated  within  the 
tropics,  or  having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with 
them,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent-  of  the 
Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  per- 
sons of  that  class  to  their  respective  territories, 
upon  conditions  which  shall  be  equal,  just,  and 
humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti  are  as  yet  the  only 
countries  to  which  colonists  of  African  descent 
from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of  being  re- 
ceived and  adopted  as  citizens ;  and  I  regret  to 
say  such  persons  contemplating  colonization  do 
not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those  courftries 
as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their 
interest  demands.  I  believe,  however,  opinion 
among  them  in  this  respect  is  improving ;  and 
that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and 
considerable  migration  to  both  these  countries 
from  the  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  been  carried 
into  execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  ne- 
gotiated, subject  to  the  Senate's  consent,  with 
Liberia ;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
with  the  republic  of  Hayti.  A  considerable  im- 
provement of  the  national  commerce  is  expected 
to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome, 
and  the  other  European  states,  remain  undis- 
turbed.    Very  favorable  relations  also  continue 
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to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China, 
and  Japan. 

During-  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been 
no  change  of  our  previous  relations  with  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
friendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed 
are  believed  to  be  ente-tained  by  these  neighbors, 
whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own.  This  statement  especially 
applies  to  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, Peru,  and  Chile. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the 
republic  of  New  Granada  closed  its  session  with- 
out having  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the  claims 
which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is 
pending  to  revive  the  convention,  that  it  may  be 
able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  joint  com- 
mission between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
public of  Costa  Rica  has  completed  its  labors 
and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the 
United  States  with  Europe  by  an  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
graph from  San  Francisco,  to  connect  by  a  Pacific 
telegraph  with  the  line  which  is  being  extended 
across  the  Russian  empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  un- 
important exceptions,  have  remained  undisturbed 
by  the  civil  war,  and  they  are  exhibiting  such  evi- 
dence of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that 
some  of  them  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
organized  as  States  and  be  constitutionally  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of 
those  Territories  ought  to  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.     Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
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have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the 
government,  and  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera- 
tion whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to 
promote  that  end  cannot  be  adopted.  The  means 
which  suggests  itself  as  most  hkely  to  be  effective 
is  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions 
in  those  Territories,  with  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your 
most  diligent  consideration.  The  vast  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
have  hitherto  been  met  with  a  promptitude  and 
certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The 
continuance  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  in- 
creased disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your* 
best  reflections  as  to  the  best  modes  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  revenue  v/ithout  injury  to 
business  and  with  the  least  possible  burdens 
upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  your  last 
session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops,  and  the  satisfaction  of  other 
just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so  well  pro- 
vided for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress, 
securing  the  receivability  of  these  notes  for  loans 
and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal 
tender  for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal 
currency,  and  has  satisfied,  partially  at  least,  and 
for  the  time,  the  long-felt  want  of  a  uniform  cir- 
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culating  medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  im- 
mense svims  in  discounts  and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the 
earhest  period  compatible  with  due  regard  to  all 
interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view. 
Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always 
injurious,  and  to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a  leading 
purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Convertibility — 
prompt  and  certain  convertibility — into  coin  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  surest 
safeguard  against  them ;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  circulation  of  United  States 
notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  sufficiently  large  for 
the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  use- 
fully, and  safely  maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  public  wants  can  be 
made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
uniform  currency  secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  re- 
sults, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  unobjectiona- 
ble, as  the  organization  of  banking  associations 
under  a  general  act  of  Congress  well  guarded  in 
its  provisions.  To  such  associations  the  govern- 
ment might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on  the  se- 
curity of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the 
treasury.  These  notes,  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in 
appearance  and  security,  and  convertible  always 
into  coin,  would  at  once  protect  labor  against 
the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  com- 
merce by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  would  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  notes 
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and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  that  part  of  the 
public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  public 
credit,  moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved 
and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  steady  market  demand  for  govern- 
ment bonds  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the 
measure,  of  considerable  weight  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  it  would  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered 
to  existing  institutions  to  reorganize  under  the 
act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  na- 
tional circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circu- 
lation, secured  and  unsecured,  now  issued  by 
them. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  sovirces, 
including  loans  and  balance  from  the  preceding 
year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
1862,  were  $583,885,247.06;  of  which  sum  $49,- 
056,397.62  were  derived  from  customs;  $1,795,- 
331.73  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public  lands, 
$152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,- 
787.64 ;  from  loans  in  all  forms,  $529,692,460.50. 
The  remainder,  $2,257,065.80,  was  the  balance 
from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
were :  for  congressional,  executive,  and  judicial 
purposes,  $5,939,009.29 ;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$1,339,710.35;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  mints,  loans,  post-office  deficiencies, 
collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
$14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior 
Department,  $3,102,985.52;  under  the  War  De- 
partment, $394,368,407.36;  under  the  Navy  De- 
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partment,  $42,674,569.69 ;  for  interest  on  public 
debt,  $13,190,324.45;  and  for  payment  of  public 
debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary  loan, 
and  redemptions.  $96,096,922.09 — making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $570,841,700.25,  and  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1862,  of 
$13,043,546.81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,- 
096,922.09,  expended  for  reimbursements  and  re- 
demption of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted  both 
from  receipts  and  expenditures,  leaving  the  actual 
receipts  for  the  year,  $487,788,324.97;  and  the 
expenditures,  $474,744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views  I 
invite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  atten- 
tion. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of 
the  Navy  are  herewith  transmitted.  These  re- 
ports, though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive transactions  and  operations  conducted 
through  those  departments.  Nor  could  I  give 
a  summary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle, 
which  would  admit  of  its  being  much  shorter  than 
the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content  my- 
self with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  ask- 
ing your  attention  to  them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1 86 1  amounted  to  $8,349,296.40,  which  embraced 
the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  for 
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three  quarters  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
cessation  of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  increase  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been 
sufficient  to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same 
year  of  $8,299,820.90,  being  only  $50,000  less 
than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expendi- 
tures show  a  still  more  favorable  result.  The 
amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,606,759.11. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
to  $11,125,364.13,  showing  a  decrease  of  about 
$2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $3,750,000  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  i860.  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  department  for  the  previous  year 
was  $4,551,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was 
reduced  to  $2,112,814.57.  These  favorable  re- 
sults are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail 
service  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  in 
part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expenditures 
in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
The  efficiency  of  the  postal  service,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  also  been  much  improved.  The  Post- 
master-General has  also  opened  a  correspondence, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  with  foreign 
governments,  proposing  a  convention  of  postal 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  rates  of  foreign  postage,  and  to  expedite  the 
foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  im- 
portant to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  has  been  favor- 
ably entertained,  and  agreed  to,  by  all  the  govern- 
ments from  whom  replies  have  JDcen  received. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sugges- 
tions   of   the    Postmaster-General   in   his   report 
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respecting  the  further  legislation  required,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  public  lands : 

The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue.  From  the  ist  July.  1861,  to  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands 
were  $137,476.26 — a  sum  much  less  than  the  expenses 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  home- 
stead law,  which  will  take  efifect  on  the  ist  of  January 
next,  offers  such  inducements  to  settlers  that  sales  for 
cash  cannot  be  expected  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  cost 
of  surveying  and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated 
as  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises, 
as  I  understand,  from  the  fact  that  the  periods  of 
time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really  coinci- 
dent at  the  beginning  point — the  Treasury  report 
including  a  considerable  sum  now,  which  had 
previously  been  reported  from  the  Interior — 
sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum 
derived  from  the  three  months  now  reported 
upon  by  the  Interior,  and  not  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  have, 
during  the  past  year,  manifested  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  at  several  points  have  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in 
their  vicinity.  The  tribes  occupying  the  Indian 
country  south  of  Kansas  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  insurgents.  Those  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven 
from  the  country.     The  chief  of  the  Cherokees 
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has  visited  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  former  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the  United 
States,  He  alleges  that  they  were  constrained  by 
superior  force  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  in- 
surgents, and  that  the  United  States  neglected 
to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty  stip- 
ulations required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  the  Sioux  Indians 
in  Minnesota  attacked  the  settlements  in  their 
vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing  indiscrim- 
inately men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack 
was  wholly  unexpected,  and  therefore  no  means 
of  defense  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  was 
destroyed.  How  this  outbreak  was  induced  is 
not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which  may 
be  unjust,  nteed  not  to  be  stated.  Information 
was  received  by  the  Indian  bureau,  'from  differ- 
ent sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were  com- 
menced, that  a  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered 
great  injury  from  this  Indian  war.  A  large  por- 
tion of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a 
severe  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  property.  The  people  of  that  State  manifest 
much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against 
future  hostilities.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  furnish'  full  details.  I  submit  for 
your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian 
system  shall  not  be  remodeled.  Many  wise  and 
good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that 
this  can  be  profitably  done. 
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I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  com- 
missioners, which  shows  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest 
completion  of  this  road,  and  also  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pend- 
ing before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of 
the  great  canals  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  as 
being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast 
interior  region  hereinafter  to  be  noticed  at  some 
greater  length.  I  purpose  having  prepared  and 
laid  before  you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting 
and  valuable  statistical  information  upon  this 
subject.  The  military  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  improving  the  Illinois  River  is  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress.   I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  15th  of  May  last,  I  have  caused 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  to  be  organized.  The  commissioner  in- 
forms me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  correspondence  and  exchanges,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  recent  improvements  in  agriculture, 
in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  Also  that  it  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  lib- 
erally diffused  much  valuable  information  in  an- 
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ticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report  which  will 
in  due  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valua- 
ble tests  in  chemical  science  now  in  progress  in 
the  laboratory.  The  creation  of  this  department 
was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit  of  a  large 
class  of  our  most  valuable  citizens ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  liberal  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  or- 
ganized will  not  only  meet  your  approbation,  but 
that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fond- 
est anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  advantage  to  all 
our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Executive,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  submitted.  In  accordance  with  the 
purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  recall  your  atten- 
tion to  what  may  be  called  "compensated  emanci- 
pation." 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory, 
its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the 
only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability.  "One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
Cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever."  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate 
this  ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  is  owned  and  inhabited 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted 
to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent 
and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions  are  of 
advantage  in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever 
they  might  have  been  in  former  ages.  Steam, 
telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought  these 
to  be  an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united 
people. 
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In  the  inaugural  address  I  briefly  pointed  out 
the  total  inadequacy  of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for 
the  differences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot 
improve  and  which,  therefore,  I  beg  to  repeat. 

One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right 
and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only 
substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
foreign  slave-trade  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 
as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal 
obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each. 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would 
be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  im- 
perfectly suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  with- 
out restriction  in  one  section ;  while  fugitive  slaves, 
now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  sur- 
rendered at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or 
hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before?  Can 
aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to 
war,  you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease 
fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  in- 
tercourse are  again  upon  you. 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable 
for  a  national  boundary  upon  which  to  divide. 
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Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall 
find  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  length 
are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides ; 
while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length  are  merely 
surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their 
presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any 
more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper 
or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.  The  fact 
of  separation,  if  it  comes,  gives  up  on  the  part  of 
the  seceding  section  the  fugitive-slave  clause 
along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations 
upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while  I  should 
expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  be  ever  made 
to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  inte- 
rior region,  bounded  east  by  the  Alleghanies, 
north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along 
whicli  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets,  and 
which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above 
ten  millons  of  people,  and  will  have  fifty  millions 
within  fifty  years  if  not  prevented  by  any  political 
folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one  third 
of  the  country  owned  by  the  United  States — 
certainly  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles. 
Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already 
is,  it  would  have  more  than  seventy-five  millions 
of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  ter- 
ritorially speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the 
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republic.  The  other  parts  are  but  marginal  bor- 
ders to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being 
the  deepest  and  also  the  richest  in  undeveloped 
resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions, 
grains,  grasses,  and  all  which  proceed  from  them, 
this  great  interior  region  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Ascertain  from 
the  statistics  the  small  proportion  of  the  region 
which  has,  as  yet,  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount 
of  its  products,  and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented ;  and 
yet  this  region  has  no  sea-coast,  touches  no  ocean 
anywhere.  As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now 
find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe 
by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by 
New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But 
separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations, 
as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every 
man  of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby 
cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of  these  out- 
lets— not,  perhaps,  by  a  physical  barrier, 
but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regu- 
lations. 

And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  bound- 
ary line  may  be  fixed.  Place  it  between  the  now 
free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of  Ken- 
tucky or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains 
that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or 
place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can  trade  to 
any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms 
dictated  by  a  government  foreign  to  them.  These 
outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are  indispensable  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting,  and  to  in- 
habit, this  vast  interior  region.     Which  of  the 
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three  may  be  the  best,  is  no  proper  question. 
All  are  better  than  either ;  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever. 
True  to  themselves,  they  will  not  ask  where  a  line 
of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow  rather  that 
there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal 
regions  less  interested  in  these  communications  to 
and  through  them  to  the  great  outside  world. 
They,  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access 
to  this  Egypt  of  the  West  without  paying  toll 
at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  per- 
manent part,  not  from  the  land  we  inhabit,  not 
from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible severing  of  this  but  would  multiply,  and 
not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adapta- 
tions and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors 
separation.  In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  re- 
union, however  much  of  blood  and  treasure  the 
separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  pass- 
ing generations  of  men ;  and  it  can  without  con- 
vulsion be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
generation. 

In  this  view  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  and  articles  amendatory  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring), 
That  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  legisla- 
tures (or  conventions)  of  the  several  States  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or 
£ny  of  which  articles  when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of 
the  said  legislatures  (or  conventions)  to  be  valid  as 
part  or  parts  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz. : 
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"Article  — . 


"Every  State  wherein  slavery  now  exists  which  shall 
abolish  the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the 
first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  compensation  from 
the  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to 
every  such  State  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  an 
amount   equal   to  the   aggregate   sum   of  ,   for 

each  slave  shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth 
census  of  the  United  States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered 
to  such  State  by  instalments,  or  in  one  parcel  at  the 
completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same 
shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one  time  within  such 
State ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such 
bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as  afore- 
said. Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid, 
and  afterward  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery 
therein,  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the  bonds  so 
received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest  paid 
thereon. 

"Article  — . 

"All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by 
the  chances  of  the  war  at  any  time  before  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,  shall  be  forever  free ;  but  all  owners  of 
such  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  are  provided  for 
States  adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way 
that  no  slave  shall  be  twice  accounted  for. 


"Article  -. 

"Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  otherwise 
provide  for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their 
own  consent,  at  any  place  or  places  without  the  United 
States." 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  arti- 
cles at  some  length.     Without  slavery  the  rebel- 
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lion  could  never  have  existed ;  without  slavery 
it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  of  policy  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  the  African  race  amongst  us. 
Some  would  perpetuate  slavery ;  some  would 
abolish  it  suddenly,  and  without  compensation ; 
some  would  abolish  it  gradually,  and  with  com- 
pensation ;  some  would  remove  the  freed  people 
from  us,  and  some  would  retain  them  with  us ; 
and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities.  Be- 
cause of  these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength 
in  struggles  among  ourselves.  By  mutual  con- 
cession we  should  harmonize  and'  act  together. 
This  would  be  compromise ;  but  it  would  be  com- 
promise among  the  friends,  and  not  with  the 
enemies,  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  in- 
tended to  embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  con- 
cessions. If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  emancipation  will  follow  at  least 
in  several  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are: 
first,  the  emancipation ;  secondly,  the  length  of 
time  for  consummating  it — thirty-seven  years ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
advocates  of  perpetual  slavery ;  but  the  length 
of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils 
of  sudden  derangement — in  fact,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  any  derangement ;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  mxcasure  will  have  passed  away  be- 
fore its  consummation.  They  will  never  see  it. 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  will  deprecate  the  length  of  time.    They 
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will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  living 
slaves.  But  it  really  gives  them  much.  It  saves 
them  from  the  vagrant  destitution  which  must 
largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  in  locali- 
ties where  their  numbers  are  very  great ;  and  it 
gives  the  inspiring  assurance  that  their  posterity 
shall  be  free  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each 
State  choosing  to  act  under  it  to  abolish  slavery 
now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  century,  or  at  any 
intermediate  time,  or  by  degrees  extending  over 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period  ;  and  it  obliges 
no  two  States  to  proceed  alike.  It  also  provides 
for  compensation,  and  generally  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing it.  This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate 
the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  favor  perpetual 
slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
the  compensation.  Doubtless  some  of  those  who 
are  to  pay,  and  not  to  receive,  will  object.  Yet 
the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  de- 
struction of  property — property  acquired  by  de- 
scent or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  prop- 
erty. It  is  no  less  true  for  having  been  often 
said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  not  more 
responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this 
property  than  are  the  people  of  the  North ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitatingly  we  all 
use  cotton  and  sugar  and  share  the  profits  of 
dealing  in  them,  it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  South  has  been  more  responsible  than 
the  North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a 
common  object  this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is 
it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common  charge? 

And  if.  with  less  money,  or  money  more  easily 
paid,  we  can  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Union 
by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone. 
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is  it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?  Let  us  con- 
sider it,  then.  Let  us  ascertain  the  sum  we  have 
expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipa- 
tion was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider 
whether,  if  that  measure  had  been  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  even  some  of  the  slave  States,  the  same 
sum  would  not  have  done  more  to  close  the 
war  than  has  been  otherwise  done.  If  so,  the 
measure  would  save  money,  and  in  that  view 
would  be  a  prudent  and  economical  measure. 
Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  something  as 
It  is  to  pay  nothing ;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large 
sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a  larger  one.  And  it  is  easier 
to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  is  to  pay 
it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  large 
sums,  and  requires  them  at  once.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  necessary  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion of  course  would  be  large.  But  it  would  re- 
quire no  ready  cash,  nor  the  bonds  even,  any 
faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  This 
might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before 
the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years.  At  that  time 
we  shall  probably  have  100,000,000  of  people  to 
share  the  burden,  instead  of  31,000,000  as  now. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  that  period,  as  rapidly  as  before,  be- 
cause our  territory  will  not  have  become  full.  I 
do  not  state  this  inconsiderately.  At  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on 
an  average,  from  our  first  national  census  in 
1790  until  that  of  i860,  we  should  in  1900  have 
a  population  of  103,208,415.  And  why  may  we 
not  continue  that  ratio  far  beyond  that  period? 
Our  abundant  room — our  broad  national  home- 
stead— is  our  ample  resource.     Were  our  terri- 
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tory  as  limited  as  are  the  British  Isles,  very  cer- 
tainly our  population  could  not  expand  as  stated. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign-born  as  now,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  send  part  of  the  native- 
born  away.  But  such  is  not  our  condition.  We 
have  2,963,000  square  miles.  Europe  has  3,800,- 
000,  with  a  population  averaging  jt,  1-3  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country, 
at  the  same  time,  average  as  many?  Is  it  less 
fertile?  Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  other  causes? 
Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advantage? 
If,  then,  we  are  at  some  time  to  be  as  populous 
as  Europe,  how  soon?  As  to  when  this  may  be, 
we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present ;  as 
to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on 
whether  we  maintain  the  Union.  Several  of  our 
States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — 
y2>  1-3  to  the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  has 
157;  Rhode  Island,  133;  Connecticut,  99;  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  each  80.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not 
far  below,  the  former  having  63  and  the  latter 
59.  The  States  already  above  the  European 
average,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in 
as  rapid  a  ratio  since  passing  that  point  as  ever 
before,  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  some 
other  parts  of  our  country  in  natural  capacity  for 
sustaining  a  dense  population. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  we  find 
its  population  and  ratio  of  increase  for  the  sev- 
eral decennial  periods  to  be  as  follows : 

1790  3-929.827 

1800  5.305.937  35.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810  7,239.814  36.45 

1820  9.638,131  2,2,-'^2        "  "  " 
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1830  12,866,020  33.49  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1840  17,069,453  32.67 

1850  23,191,876  35.87 

i860  31,443,790  35-58 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of 
34.60  per  cent,  in  population  through  the  seventy  1 
years  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  taken,  j 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  at  no  one  ! 
of  these  seven  periods   is  either  two  per  cent, 
below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average,  thus 
showing  how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  re- 
liable, the  law  of  increase  in  our  case  is.    Assum- 
ing that  it  will  continue,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103.208,415 

1910 138,918.526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as 
populous  as  Europe  now  is  at  some  point  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930 — say  about  1925 — our  terri- 
tory, at  73  1-3  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being 
of  capacity  to  contain  217,186,000. 
•  And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  our- 
selves relinquish  the  chance  by  the  folly  and  evils 
of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  war 
springing  from  the  only  great  element  of  national 
discord  among  us.  While  it  cannot  be  foreseen 
exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  seces- 
sion, breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  re- 
tard population,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be 
very  great  and  injurious. 
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The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the 
war,  perpetuate  peace,  insure  this  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these,  we  should  pay  all  the 
emancipation  would  cost,  together  with  our  other 
debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt 
without  it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national 
debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple 
interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle until  to-day,  without  paying  anything  on 
either  principle  or  interest,  each  man  of  us  would 
owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man 
owed  upon  it  then ;  and  this  because  our  increase 
of  men,  through  the  whole  period,  has  been 
greater  than  six  per  cent. — has  run  faster  than 
the  interest  upon  the  debt.  Thus,  time  alone 
relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popu- 
lation increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  ac- 
cumulates on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  pay- 
ment of  what  is  justly  due;  but  it  shows  the 
great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — the 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall 
not  have  to  pay,  until  we  number  a  hundred  mil- 
lions, what  by  a  different  policy  we  would  have 
to  pay  now,  when  we  number  but  thirty-one  mil- 
lions. In  a  word,  it  shows  that  a  dollar  will 
be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will 
be  a  dollar  for  emancipation  on  the  pro- 
posed plan.  And  then  the  latter  will  cost 
no  blood,  no  precious  life.  It  will  be  a  saving  of 
both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  return  to  bondage  the  class  of 
persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them 
doubtless,  in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal 
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owners ;  and  hence  provision  is  made  in  this 
article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the 
freed  people.  It  does  not  oblige,  but  merely 
authorizes,  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such 
as  may  consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  objectionable,  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the 
other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by 
the  mutu&l  consent  of  the  people  to  be  deported, 
and  the  American  voters  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already 
is,  that  I  strongly  favor  colonization.  And  yet 
I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country 
which  is  largely  imaginary,  if  not  sometimes 
malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure 
and  displace  white  labor  and  white  laborers.  If 
there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times 
like  the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  colored  people  can  displace  any  more  white 
labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no 
white  laborers ;  if  they  leave  their  old  places, 
they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logi- 
cally, there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Eman- 
cipation, even  without  deportation,  would  prob- 
ably enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and  very 
surely  would  not  reduce  them.  Thus,  the  cus- 
tomary amount  of  labor  would  still  have  to  be 
performed ;  the  freed  people  would  surely  not 
do  more  than  their  old  proportion  of  it,  and  very^ 
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probably  for  a  time  would  do  less,  leaving  an 
increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their 
labor  into  greater  demand,  and  consequently  en- 
hancing the  wages  of  it.  With  deportation,  even 
to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white 
labor  is  mathematically  certain.  Labor  is  like 
any  other  commodity  in  the  market — increase 
the  demand  for  it,  and  you  increase  the  price  of 
it.  Reduce  the  supply  of  black  labor  by  coloniz- 
ing the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for, 
and  wages  of,  white  labor. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will 
swarm  forth  and  cover  the  whole  land  ?  Are  they 
not  already  in  the  land?  Will  liberation  make 
them  any  more  numerous?  Equally  distributed 
among  the  whites  of  the  whole  country,  and 
there  would  be  but  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Could  the  one  in  any  way  greatly  disturb  the 
seven?  There  are  many  communities  now  hav- 
ing more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites,  and  this  without  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  evil  from  it.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are 
all  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than 
one  free  colored  to  six  whites ;  and  yet  in  its 
frequent  petitions  to  Congress  I  believe  it  has 
never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  per- 
sons as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why  should 
emancipation  south  send  the  free  people  north? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be 
something  to  run  from.  Heretofore  colored  peo- 
ple, to  some  extent,  have  fled  north  from  bondage ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  from  both  bondage  and  desti- 
tution. But  if  gradual  emancipation  and  deporta- 
tion be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee 
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from.  Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages 
at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be  procured;, 
and  the  freedmen,  in  turn,  will  gladly  give  their 
labor  for  the  wages  till  new  homes  can  be  found 
for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with  people 
of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition 
can  be  trusted  on  the  mutual  interests  involved. 
And,  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  decide  for 
itself  whether  to  receive  them? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory^ 
in  any  case,  has  there  been  any  irruption  of  col-^ 
ored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  col- 
ored persons  to  the  whites  in  the  District  is  from 
the  census  of  i860,  having  no  reference  to  per- 
sons called  contrabands,  nor  to  those  made  free 
by  the  act  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recom- 
mended, not  but  that  a  restoration  of  the  national 
authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the 
proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  be  stayed 
because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan.  Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restora- 
tion, and  thereby  stay  both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  provide  by  law  for 
compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  eman- 
cipation before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted 
upon,  is  hereby  earnestly  renewed.  Such  would 
be  only  an  advance  part  of  the  plan,  and  the 
same  arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in 
exclusion  of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for 
restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
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throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented 
exclusively  in  its  economical  aspect.  The  plan 
would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace  more  speed- 
ily, and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can 
be  done  by  force  alone;  while  all  it  would  cost, 
considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  payment, 
and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than 
will  be  the  additional  cost  of  the  war  if  we  rely 
solely  upon  force.  It  is  much — very  much — 
that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitu- 
tional lav>^.  It  cannot  become  such  without  the 
concurrence  of,  first,  two  thirds  of  Congress 
and,  afterward,  three  fourths  of  the  States. 
The  requisite  three  fourths  of  the  States  will 
necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States. 
Their  concurrence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assur- 
ance of  their  severally  adopting  emancipation  at 
no  very  distant  day  upon  the  new  constitutional 
terms.  This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle 
now,  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  char- 
acterize a  paper  addressed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 
Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors, 
nor  that  many  of  you  have  more  experience  than 
I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet  I  trust 
that  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no  want  of  respect 
to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may 
seem  to  display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if 
adopted,  would  shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen 
its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood?  Is  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  au- 
thority and  national  prosperity,  and  perpetuate 
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both  indefinitely?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adop- 
tion? Will  not  the  good  people  respond  to  a 
united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us?  Can  we, 
can  they,  by  any  other  means  so  certainly  or  so 
speedily  assure  these  vital  objects  ?  We  can  sue-  r 
ceed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  "Can  any  of  usr 
imagine  better?"  but,  "Can  we  all  do  better?" 
Object  whatsoever  is  possible,  still  the  question 
occurs,  "Can  we  do  better?"  The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent. The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We 
of  this  Congress  and  this  administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor, 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for 
the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that 
we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union. 
The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it. 
We — even  we  here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave, 
we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike 
in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed ;  this  could 
not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Annual  Message  to  Congress. 
December  8,  1863. 

Fellow-cithens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Another  year  of  health,  and  of 
sufficiently  abundant  harvests,  has  passed.  For 
these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition 
of  our  national  affairs,  our  renewed  and  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  God  is  due. 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  for- 
eign powers. 

The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an 
inexcusable  insurrection,  have  been  unavailing. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  as  was 
justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions 
from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France  has, 
by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated  the 
neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.  Questions  of  great  intricacy  and 
importance  have  arisen  out  of  the  blockade,  and 
other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but 
they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, accommodated,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  jus- 
tice, and  mutual  good-will.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality 
of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  maritime  powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  made  on  the  17th  day 
of  February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  car- 
ried into  execution.  It  is  believed  that,  so  far 
as   American  ports   and   American  citizens   are 
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concerned,  that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has 
been  brought  to  an  end. 

I  shall  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  a  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  pos- 
sessory claims  in  Washington  Territory,  arising 
out  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
which  have  been  the  source  of  some  disquiet 
among  the  citizens  of  that  now  rapidly  improving 
part  of  the  country. 

A  novel  and  important  question,  involving  the 
extent  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  in 
the  waters  which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba,  has 
been  debated  without  reaching  an  agreement,  and 
it  is  proposed,  in  an  amicable  spirit,  to  refer  it  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  friendly  power.  A  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  to  concur  with  the  inter- 
ested commercial  powers  in  an  arrangement  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues  upon  the 
principles  which  have  been  heretofore  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the 
waters  of  Denmark. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this 
government  and  that  of  Chile,  touching  the  seiz- 
ure at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  officers,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  award  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was 
referred  by  the  parties.  The  subject  was  thor- 
oughly and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  the  sum 
awarded  to  the  claimants  may  not  have  been 
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as  large  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason 
to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  deci- 
sion. That  decision  was  promptly  complied  with 
by  Chile,  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached 
that  country. 

The  joint  commission,  under  the  act  of  the 

last   session,   for  carrying  into   effect  the   con- 

ivention   with    Peru,   on   the   subject   of   claims, 

has  been  organized  at  Lima,  and  is  engaged  in 

the  business  intrusted  to  it. 

Difficulties  concerning  inter-oceanic  transit 
through  Nicaragua  are  in  course  of  amicable 
adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my 
last  annual  message,  I  have  received  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
and  have  accredited  a  minister  to  that  republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil 
war  have  forced  upon  my  attention  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  international  questions  touching  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United 
States  citizens  abroad.  In  regard  to  some  gov- 
ernments, these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it 
expressly  stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  civil 
war,  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  with- 
in the  lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted 
from  the  rule  which  classes  him  as  a  belligerent, 
in  whose  behalf  the  government  of  his  country 
cannot  expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  dis- 
tinct from  that  character.  I  regret  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward, 
and,  in  some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners 
who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons 
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born  in  foreign  countries,  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have 
been  fully  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military 
duty  required  of  them  by  denying  the  fact, 
and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  government  the 
burden  of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or 
impracticable  to  obtain  this  proof,  from  the  want 
of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of 
courts,  where  declarations  of  intention  may  be 
made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send,  period- 
ically, lists  of  ^he  names  of  the  persons  natural- 
ized, or  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose 
department  those  names  might  be  arranged  and 
printed  for  general  information. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreign- 
ers frequently  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  their  native  countries, 
to  which,  on  becoming  naturalized  here,  they  at 
once  repair,  and,  though  never  returning  to  the 
United  States,  they  still  claim  the  interposition 
of  this  government  as  citizens.  Many  altercations 
and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out 
of  this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your 
serious  consideration.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
fix  a  limit,  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed 
and  exercised  by  aliens,  under  pretenses  of  nat- 
uralization, which  they  have  disavowed  when 
drafted  into  the  military  service.  I  submit  the 
expediency  of  such  an  amendment  of  the  law 
as  will  make  the  fact  of  voting  an  estoppel  against 
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any  plea  of  exemption  from  military  service,  or 
other  civil  obligation,  on  the  ground  of  alienage. 

In  common  with  other  Western  powers,  our 
relations  with  Japan  have  been  brought  into 
serious  jeopardy,  through  the  perverse  opposi- 
tion of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  empire 
to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Ty- 
coon, designed  to  bring  the  country  into  the  so- 
ciety of  nations.  It  is  hoped,  although  not  with 
entire  confidence,  that  these  difficulties  may  be 
peacefully  overcome.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the 
claim  of  the  minister  residing  there  for  the  dam- 
ages he  sustained  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  residence  of  the  legation  at  Yeddo. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line 
of  telegraph  through  that  empire  from  our  Pa- 
cific coast. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  subject  of  an  international  telegraph  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  also  of  a  telegraph  be- 
tween this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Such  communications,  established  with  any  rea^ 
sonable  outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  a? 
effective  aids  to  the  diplomatic,  military,  and 
naval  service. 

The  consular  system  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  enactments  of  the  last  Congress,  be- 
gins to  be  self-sustaining;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  it  may  become  entirely  so,  with  the 
increase  of  trade  which  will  ensue  whenever  peac^ 
is  restored.  Our  ministers  abroad  have  been 
faithful  in  defending  American  rights.  In  pro- 
tecting commercial  interests,   our  consuls  have 
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necessarily  had  to  encounter  increased  labors  and 
responsibilities,  growing  out  of  the  war.  These 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged 
with  zeal  and  efficiency.  This  acknowledgment 
justly  includes  those  consuls  who,  residing  in 
Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
Oriental  countries,  are  charged  with  complex 
functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Ter- 
ritories is  generally  satisfactory,  although  In- 
dian disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been 
entirely  suppressed.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  here- 
tofore understood.  I  lay  before  you  a  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  from  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  system  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration.  Although  this 
source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again 
flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  for  several 
years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field 
of  industry,  especially  in  agriculture,  and  in  our 
mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  in- 
creased here,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  desti- 
tute of  remunerative  occupation,  are  thronging 
our  foreign  consulates,  and  offering  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  if  essential,  but  very  cheap, 
assistance  can  be  afforded  them.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war, 
the  nation  is  beginning  a  new  life.  This  noble 
effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  and  support  of  the  government. 

Injuries,  unforeseen  by  the  government  and  un- 
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intended,  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries, 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  As  this  government 
expects  redress  from  other  powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service 
upon  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this 
purpose,  a  special  court  may  be  authorized,  with 
power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under 
treaties  and  the  public  law.  Conventions  for  ad- 
justing the  claims  by  joint  commission  have  been 
proposed  to  some  governments,  but  no  definitive 
answer  to  the  proposition  has  yet  been  received 
from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  request  you  to  provide  indemni- 
fication to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  ad- 
miralty courts;  and  in  other  cases,  where  this 
government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability 
has  been  ascertained  by  an  informal  arbitration. 

The  proper  officers  of  the  treasury  have 
deemed  themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject  to  demand  a  tax 
upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  consuls  in  this  coun- 
try. While  such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness, 
be  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or  perhaps  of  any 
existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  modi- 
fying the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the  income 
of  such  consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,   derived   from  the   emoluments  of  their 
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office,  or  from  property  not  situated  in  the  United 
States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration. 
I  make  this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a 
comity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  exempts 
our  consuls,  in  all  other  countries,  from  taxation 
to  the  extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States, 
I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exceptionally  illiberal  to 
international  trade  and  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the  last 
year  have  been  successfully  conducted.  The 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  national  bankinq^  law 
has  proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public 
credit ;  and  the  general  legislation  in  relation  to 
loans  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to 
perfect  existing  laws,  but  no  change  in  their  prin- 
ciples or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 

Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation, 
all  demands  on  the  treasury,  including  the  pay 
of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
and  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of 
troops,  it  is  believed,  were  ever  more  amply  pro- 
vided, and  more  liberally  and  punctually  paid; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  by  no  people  were  the 
burdens  incident  to  a  great  war  ever  more  cheer- 
fully borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources, 
including  loans  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
at  its  commencement,  were  $901,125,674.86,  and 
the  aggregate  disbursements  $895,796,630.65, 
leaving  a  balance  on  the  ist  of  July,  1863,  of 
$5,329,044.21.  Of  the  receipts  there  were  de- 
rived from  customs  $69,059,642.40;  from  inter- 
nal revenue,  $37,640,787.95 ;  from  direct  tax, 
$1,485,103.61;  from  lands,  $167,617.17;  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  $3,046,615.35;  and  from 
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loans,  $776,682,361.57;  making  the  aggregate, 
$901,125,674.8).  Of  the  disbursements  there 
were  for  the  civil  service,  $23,253,922.08;  for 
pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520.79;  for  interest 
on  public  debt,  $24,729,846.51  ;  for  the  War  De- 
partment, $599,298,600.83  ;  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, $63,211,105.27;  for  payment  of  funded 
and  temporary  debt,  $181,086,635.07;  making 
the  aggregate,  $895,796,630.65,  and  leaving  the 
balance  of  $5,329,044.21.  But  the  payments  of 
funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made 
from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  nominal  payments,  and  the 
moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nomi- 
nal receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,635.07, 
should  therefore  be  deducted  both  from  receipts 
and  disbursements.  This  being  done,  there  re- 
main as  actual  receipts,  $720,039,039.79,  and  the 
actual  disbursements,  $714,709,995.58,  leaving 
the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
first  quarter,  and  the  estimated  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  remaining  three  quarters,  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1864,  will  be  shown  in 
detail  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  here  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual 
results  will  exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less 
favorable  to  the  country  than  the  estimates 
of  that  officer  heretofore  submitted;  while  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be 
found  very  considerably  less  than  has  been 
anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  docu- 
ment of  great  interest.     It  consists  of — 
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1.  The  military  operations  of  the  year,  detailed 
in  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

2.  The  organization  of  colored  persons  intQ 
the  war  service. 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fully  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  General  Hitchcock. 

4.  The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling 
and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  detailed  in 
the  report  of  the   Provost-Marshal-General. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  invalid  corps ;  and 

6.  The  operation  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  Quartermaster-General,  Commissary-Gen- 
eral, Paymaster-General,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon-General. 

It  has  appeared  impossible  to  make  a  valuable 
summary  of  this  report  except  such  as  would 
be  too  extended  for  this  place,  and  hence  I  con- 
tent myself  by  asking  your  careful  attention  to 
the  report  itself. 

The  duties  devclv^ing  on  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  have  been  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  The 
extensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  efficiency,  as  the  navy  has  expanded;  yet 
on  so  long  a  line  it  has  so  far  been  impossible 
to  entirely  suppress  illicit  trade.  From  returns 
received  at  the  Navy  Department,  it  appears  that 
more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that 
the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  adjudica- 
tion amounts  to  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists 
at  this  time  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
vessels,  completed  and  in  the  course  of  comple- 
tion, and  of  these,  seventy-five  are  iron-clad  or 
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armored  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war  give 
an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy 
which  will  probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself. 

The  armored  vessels  in  our  navy,  completed 
and  in  service,  or  which  are  under  contract  and 
approaching  completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in 
number  those  of  any  other  power.  But  while 
these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defense  and 
coast  service,  others  of  greater  strength  and  ca- 
pacity will  be  necessary  for  cruising  purposes, 
and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the 
ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  ves- 
sels and  naval  warfare  since  the  introduction  of 
Steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war  de- 
mands either  a  corresponding  change  in  some 
of  our  existing  navy-yards,  or  the  establishment 
of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and  necessary 
repair  of  modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsidera- 
ble embarrassment,  delay,  and  public  injury  have 
been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  govern- 
mental establishments.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
navy-yard,  so  furnished,  at  some  suitable  place 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  on  repeated  occa- 
sions been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  which  accompa- 
nies this  communication.  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
invite  your  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
also  to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  depot  for 
naval  purposes  upon  one  of  the  western  rivers. 
A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  those  interior 
waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within 
little  more  than  two  years,  exceeding  in  num- 
bers the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  the 
commencement    of   the    present    administration. 
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Satisfactory  and  important  as  have  been  the  per- 
formances of  the  heroic  men  of  the  navy  at  this 
interesting  period,  they  are  scarcely  more  won- 
derful than  the  success  of  our  mechanics  and 
artisans  in  the  production  of  war  vessels  which 
has  created  a  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any 
other  nation  in  our  resources  of  iron  and  timber, 
with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  both,  all  available,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  navigable  waters.  Without  the  ad- 
vantage of  public  works  the  resources  of  the 
nation  have  been  developed,  and  its  power  dis- 
played, in  the  construction  of  a  navy  of  such 
magnitude,  which  has,  at  the  very  period  of  its 
creation,  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the 
public  service,  from  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  been  accom- 
plished without  special  legislation,  or  extraor- 
dinary bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  the  operation  of 
the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for  army 
recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the 
naval  service,  and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely 
to  impair  its  efficiency,  by  detaching  seamen  from 
their  proper  vocation  and  inducing  them  to  enter 
the  army.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that 
Congress  might  aid  both  the  army  and  naval 
services  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  be  equitable  to 
the  communities  more  especially  interested. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and 
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also  the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for 
the  naval  service.  The  Naval  Academy  is  ren- 
dering signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen 
for  the  highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after 
life  they  will  be  required  to  perform.  In  order 
that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
proper  quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal 
provision  has  been  made  at  the  naval  school,  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to 
make  nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection 
have  been  filled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than 
at  any  former  period,  and  in  every  respect  en- 
titled to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I  am  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  rev- 
enue has  nearly  equaled  the  entire  expenditures; 
the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,206.84,  and  the 
former  to  $11,163,789.59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
but  $150,417.25.  In  i860,  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted 
to  $5,656,705.49,  the  postal  receipts  of  that  year 
being  $2,645,722.19  less  than  those  of  1863.  The 
decrease  since  i860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent., 
but  the  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
may  become  self-sustaining  in  a  few  years  even 
with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 

The  international  conference  of  postal  dele- 
gates from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  was  called  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on 
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the  nth  of  May  last,  and  concluded  its  delib- 
erations on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  es- 
tabhshed  by  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to 
facilitate  postal  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inau- 
gurate a  general  system  of  uniform  international 
charges,  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and  can- 
not fail  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
for  useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs,  patents,  pen- 
sions, and  other  matters  of  public  concern  per- 
taining to  his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the 
last  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal 
years  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for 
cash,  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  were 
taken  up  under  the  homestead  law,  and  the  resi- 
due disposed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for 
military  bounties,  for  railroad  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some 
of  our  wisest  statesmen  that  thjg  people  of  the 
United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
interest  in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial 
cultivation  of  the  public  lands  than  in  the  amount 
of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling 
influence  in  shaping  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  our  national  domain.    I  may  cite,  as  evidence 
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of  this,  the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference 
to  actual  settlers ;  the  grant  to  the  States  of  the 
overflowed  lands  within  their  limits  in  order 
to  their  being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cul- 
tivation ;  the  grants  to  railway  companies  of  al- 
ternate sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated 
lines  of  their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will 
so  largely  multiply  the  facilities  for  reaching 
our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received 
its  most  signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the 
recent  enactment  granting  homesteads  to  actual 
settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last  the 
before-mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under 
its  provisions.  This  fact,  and  the  amount  of 
sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of  increasing 
settlement  upon  the  public  lands  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  struggle  in  which  the  energies  of 
the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  which  has 
required  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens 
from  their  accustomed  pursuits.  I  cordially  con- 
cur in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the 
act  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt 
not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such 
measures  as  will,  without  essentially  changing 
the  general  features  of  the  system,  secure,  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent,  its  benefits  to 
those  who  have  left  their  homes  in  defense  of 
the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  propriety  of  raising,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States. 
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The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session 
for  the  removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry  treaties  have 
been  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  contain  stipulations  for  extinguishing 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  friendly  relations  with 
such  of  these  tribes  as  have  been  brought  into 
frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our  outlying 
settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy,  and 
our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment, demand  our  anxious  and  constant  at- 
tention to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all, 
to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them 
the  elevated  and  sanctifying  influences,  the  hopes 
and  consolations,  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the 
propriety  of  remodeling  our  Indian  system.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  neces- 
sity. The  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions  estab- 
lished or  patronized  by  the  government  in  this 
District  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last 
session,  was  engaged  to  some  extent  with  a  prop- 
osition for  enlarging  the  water  communication 
4  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  north- 
eastern seaboard,  which  proposition,  however, 
failed  for  the  time.     Since  then,  upon  a  call  of 
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the  greatest  respectability,  a  convention  has  been 
held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  subject,  a  sum- 
mary of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you. 
That  this  interest  is  one  which,  ere  long,  will 
force  its  own  way,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt, 
while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your  wisdom 
as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  in- 
terest is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  work  upon  the  Pacific  railroad, 
under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress 
and  completion.  The  enlarged  navigation  be- 
comes a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago  the  war 
had  already  lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and 
there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and 
sea  v/ith  varying  results.  The  rebellion  had  been 
pressed  back  into  reduced  limits ;  yet  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs, 
the  popular  elections,  then  just  past,  indicated 
uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid  much 
that  was  cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words 
coming  from  Europe  were  uttered  in  accents  of 
pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hope- 
less cause.  Our  commerce  was  suffering  greatly 
by  a  few  armed  vessels  built  upon,  and  furnished 
from,  foreign  shores,  and  we  were  threatened 
with  such  additions  from  the  same  quarter  as 
would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  and  raise  our 
blockade.    We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European 
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governments  anything  hopeful  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  preliminary  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, issued  in  September,  was  running  its  as- 
signed period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
A  month  later  the  final  proclamation  came,  in- 
cluding the  announcement  that  colored  men  of 
suitable  condition  would  be  received  into  the 
war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation,  and 
of  employing  black  soldiers,  gave  to  the  future 
a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope,  and  fear,  and 
doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict.  Accord- 
ing to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil 
administration,  the  General  Government  had  no 
lawful  power  to  efifect  emancipation  in  any  State, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
rebellion  could  be  suppressed  without  resorting 
to  it  as  a  military  measure.  It  was  all  the  while 
deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might 
come,  and  that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the 
contest  would  then  be  presented.  It  came,  and, 
as  was  anticipated,  it  was  followed  by  dark  and 
doubtful  days.  Eleven  months  having  now 
passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  another  review. 
The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back, 
and,  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided 
into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communi- 
cation between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
have  been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  con- 
trol, and  influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of 
slaves  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion,  now  declare  openly  for 
•emancipation  in  their  respective  States.  Of  those 
States  not  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of 
which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  re- 
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straint  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode 
of    removing   it   within   their   own    limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  full  one  hundred  thousand  are 
now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about 
one  half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms 
in  the  ranks ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage 
of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent 
cause,  and  supplying  the  places  which  other- 
wise must  be  filled  with  so  many  white  men. 
So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not 
as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrec- 
tion, or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has 
marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arm- 
ing the  blacks.  These  measures  have  been  much 
discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and  contempo- 
rary with  such  discussion  the  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment there  is  much  improved.  At  home  the 
same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed,  sup- 
ported, criticised,  and  denounced,  and  the  an- 
nual elections  following  are  highly  encouraging 
to  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the 
country  through  this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have 
the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and 
with  reference  to  a  resumption  of  the  national 
authority  within  the  States  wherein  that  author- 
ity has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  proc- 
lamation it  will  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  noth- 
ing is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply  justified 
by  the  Constitution,  True,  the  form  of  an  oath 
is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.    The 
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man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  volun- 
tarily takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  author- 
izes the  executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the  par- 
don at  his  own  absolute  discretion ;  and  this  in- 
cludes the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully 
established  by  judicial  and  other  authorities. 

It  is  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any  of  the  States 
named,  a  State  government  shall  be,  in  the  mode 
prescribed,  set  up,  such  government  shall  be  rec- 
ognized and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitu- 
tional conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence.  The  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  protect  the  State  in  the  cases 
stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why  tender  the 
benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  govern- 
ment set  up  in  this  particular  way?  This  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case 
wherein  the  element  within  a  State  favorable 
to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element 
external  to,  or  even  within,  the  State ;  and  such 
are  precisely  the  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  re- 
vived State  government,  constructed  in  whole, 
or  xH  preponderating  part,  from  the  very  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be 
protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a 
test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements, 
so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound ;  and  that 
test  is  a  sufhciently  liberal  one  which  accepts 
as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recanta- 
tion of  his  former  unsoundness. 
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But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of 
admission  to  the  political  body,  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws 
and  proclamations  in  regard  to  slavery?  Those 
laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put, 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their  fullest 
efifect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and 
will  further  aid,  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
intended.  To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not 
only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power,  but  would 
also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of 
faith.  I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I 
remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  procla- 
mation, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  is  thought  best  that 
support  of  these  measures  shall  be  included  in 
the  oath ;  and  it  is  believed  the  executive  may 
lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  resto- 
ration of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  clear  con- 
stitutional power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  grant 
upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for 
the  public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also, 
that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the  modi- 
fying and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and 
supreme  judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive in  any  reasonable  temporary  State  ar- 
rangement for  the  freed  people  is  made  with 
the  view  of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and 
destitution  which  must  at  best  attend  all  classes 
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by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  af- 
flicted people  in  those  States  may  be  somewhat 
more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  af- 
fliction, if,  to  this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be 
left  to  themselves ;  while  no  power  of  the  national 
executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the 
proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  main- 
taining the  political  framework  of  the  States  on 
what  is  called  reconstruction  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good  without  danger  of  harm. 
It  will  save  labor,  and  avoid  great  confusion. 

But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  sub- 
ject? This  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting 
views  that  the  step  might  be  delayed  too  long 
or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  ele- 
ments for  resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but 
remain  inactive  apparently  for  want  of  a  rallying- 
point — a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the 
plan  of  B,  rather  than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A 
and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they  know  but  that 
the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their 
plan?  By  the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented 
which  may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  rallying- 
point,  and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will 
not  be  rejected  here.  This  may  bring  them  to 
act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of 
a  plan  by  the  national  executive  consists  in  the 
danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  be 
more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  so  shape  the  document  as  to 
avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying 
that,  on  certain  terms,  certain  classes  will  be 
pardoned,  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not  said  that 
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Other  classes,  or  other  terms,  will  never  be  in- 
cluded. Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  presented  in  a  specified  way,  it  is  not 
said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way. 

The  movements,  by  State  action,  for  emanci- 
pation in  several  of  the  States  not  included  in 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  are  matters  of 
profound  gratulation.  And  while  I  do  not  re- 
peat in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly 
urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and 
feelings  remain  unchanged ;  and  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding 
these  important  steps  to  a  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  impor- 
tant, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that 
power  alone  can  we  look,  yet  for  a  time,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people  in  the  contested  regions 
that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun 
them.  Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established, 
little  can  be  done  anywhere  for  what  is  called 
reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must 
still  be  directed  to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have 
thus  far  borne  their  harder  part  so  nobly  and  well. 
And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving 
the  greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms, 
we  do  also  honorably  recognize  the  gallant  men, 
from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose  them, 
and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world 
must  stand  indebted  for  the  home  of  freedom 
disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpet- 
uated. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Annual  Message  to  Congress. 
December  6,  1864. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Again  the  blessings  of  health 
and  abundant  harvests  claim  our  profoundest 
gratitude  to  almighty  God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theater  of  civil  war. 
While  our  political  relations  with  that  country 
have  undergone  no  change,  we  have,  at  the  same 
time,  strictly  maintained  neutrality  between  the 
belligerents.  At  the  request  of  the  States  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  a  competent  engi- 
neer has  been  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  River  San  Juan  and  the  port  of  San  Juan. 
It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  for  a  moment  excited  some  political 
apprehensions  and  caused  a  closing  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  ad- 
justed, and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that 
the  route  will  soon  be  reopened  with  an  increase 
of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not  ex- 
aggerate either  the  commercial  or  the  political 
importance  of  that  great  improvement.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  an  important  South  Amer- 
ican State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness, 
frankness,  and  cordiality  with  which  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate 
relations  with  this  government.  A  claims  con- 
vention has  been  constituted  to  complete  the  un- 
finished work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  ses- 
sion in  1 86 1. 

The  new  liberal  constitution  of  Venezuela  hav- 
ing gone  into  effect  with  the  universal  acquies- 
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cence  of  the  people,  the  government  under  it  has 
been  recognized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
it  has  been  opened  in  a  cordial  and  friendly  spirit. 
The  long-deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been 
satisfactorily  paid  and  discharged. 

Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims 
awarded  by  the  late  joint  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friendship 
continues  to  exist  between  the  two  countries, 
and  such  efforts  as  were  in  my  power  have  been 
used  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  avert  a 
threatened  war  between  Peru  and  Spain. 

Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature 
with  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Cos- 
ta Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salvador,  and  Hayti, 

During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any 
kind  have  arisen  with  any  of  these  republics,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  their  sympathies  with  the 
United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  cor- 
diality and  earnestness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the 
cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian  in  1821  has  been 
paid  in  full  by  the  Government  of  Chili. 

Civil  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
San  Domingo,  apparently  without  prospect  of 
an  early  close. 

Official  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened 
with  Liberia,  and  it  gives  us  a  pleasing  view  of 
social  and  political  progress  in  that  republic.  It 
may  be  expected  to  derive  new  vigor  from  Amer- 
ican influence,  improved  by  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  re- 
public a  gunboat,  at  moderate  cost,  to  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  United  States  by  instalments.  Such 
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a  vessel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State 
against  the  native  African  races,  and  in  Liberian 
hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting 
the  African  slave-trade  than  a  squadron  in  our 
own  hands.  The  possession  of  the  least  organ- 
ized naval  force  would  stimulate  a  generous  am- 
bition in  the  republic,  and  the  confidence  which 
we  should  manifest  by  furnishing  it  would  win 
forbearance  and  favor  toward  the  colony  from 
all  civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between 
America  and  Europe,  by  the  way  of  Behring's 
Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  has  been 
undertaken,  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the 
cordial  good-will  and  support  as  well  of  this 
government  as  of  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  Assurances  have  been  received  from 
most  of  the  South  American  States  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  enterprise  and  their  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tributary 
to  that  world-encircling  communication.  I  learn 
with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design 
of  a  telegraphic  communication  between  the  east- 
ern coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
renewed,  with  full  expectation  of  its  early  ac- 
complishment. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  return  of  domes- 
tic peace  the  country  will  be  able  to  resume  with 
energy  and  advantage  its  former  high  career  of 
commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representa- 
tive in  Egypt  died  in  April  last.  An  unpleas- 
ant altercation  which  arose  between  the  tempo- 
rary incumbent  of  the  office  and  the  government 
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of  the  Pasha,  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  inter- 
course. The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our 
relations  with  Egypt,  as  well  as  our  relations 
with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  so  long  been  flagrant 
in  China  has  at  last  been  suppressed  with 
the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  government 
and  of  the  other  western  commercial  States.  The 
judicial  consular  establishment  there  has  become 
very  difficult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need  legis- 
lative revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  to  the  more  intimate  intercourse 
which  has  been  instituted  with  the  government 
and  people  of  that  vast  empire.  China  seems 
to  be  accepting  with  hearty  good-will  the  conven- 
tional laws  which  regulate  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  among  the  western  nations.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Japan  and  the  anoma- 
lous form  of  its  government,  the  action  of  that 
empire  in  performing  treaty  stipulations  is  in- 
constant and  capricious.  Nevertheless,  good 
progress  has  been  effected  by  the  western  pow- 
ers moving  with  enlightened  concert.  Our  own 
pecuniary  claims  have  been  allowed  or  put  in 
course  of  settlement,  and  the  inland  sea  has  been 
reopened  to  commerce.  There  is  reason  also  to 
believe  that  these  proceedings  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  friendship  of  Japan 
toward  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandina,  and  Pensa- 
cola  have  been  opened  by  proclamation.  It  is 
hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  now  consider 
whether  it  is  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  just  to  the  United  States, 
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to  resort  to  these  and  other  open  ports,  than' 
it  is  to  pursue,  through  many  hazards,  and  at 
vast  cost,  a  contraband  trade  with  other  ports 
which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  military  occu- 
patijon,  at  least  by  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  executive,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human  race  from  an 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should 
think  that  proceedings  in  such  cases  lack  the 
authority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regu- 
lated by  it,  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  effectually  preventing  foreign  slave-traders 
from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their 
criminal  occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open 
question,  the  maritime  powers,  with  the  lights 
they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of 
the  United  States,  destitute  as  they  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  equally  of  ships-of-war  and  of 
ports  and  harbors.  Disloyal  emissaries  have 
been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more  successful 
during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that 
time  in  their  efforts,  under  favor  of  that  priv- 
ilege, to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign  wars. 
The  desire  and  determination  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  de- 
sign are  believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  can- 
not be  more  earnest  than^  our  own.  Neverthe- 
less, unforeseen  political  difficulties  have  arisen, 
especially  in  Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
to  require,  the  practice  of  constant  vigilance  and 
a  just  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned and  their  governments. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  under 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's 
Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and 
are  now  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  trust 
assigned  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  border, 
by  reason  of  recent  assaults  and  depredations 
committed  by  inimical  and  desperate  persons  who 
are  harbored  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  give  notice  that  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  the  period  conditionally  stipulated  in 
the  existing  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  must  hold  themselves  at  liberty 
to  increase  their  naval  armament  upon  the  lakes 
if  they  shall  find  that  proceeding  necessary.  The 
condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  come 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  or  modifying  the  rights  of 
transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  regulation  of  imposts,  which 
were  temporarily  established  by  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  the  5'th  of  June,  1854. 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  understood  while  mak- 
ing this  statement,  that  the  colonial  authorities 
of  Canada  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally 
unjust  or  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  they  will  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  new  incursions  across  the 
border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  en- 
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couragement  of  immigration  has,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  been  put  in  operation.  It  seems  to  need 
amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the 
government  to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds 
against  the  immigrants  while  on  their  way  and 
on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  secure  . 
them  here  a  free  choice  of  avocations  and  places 
of  settlement.  A  liberal  disposition  toward  this 
great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of 
the  European  States,  and  ought  to  be  recipro- 
cated on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants  ef- 
fective national  protection.  I  regard  our  immi- 
grants as  one  of  the  principal  replenishing 
streams  which  are  appointed  by  Providence  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  internal  war,  and  its  wastes 
of  national  strength  and  health.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its 
present  fullness,  and  to  that  end  the  government 
must,  in  every  way,  make  it  manifest  that  it 
neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary 
military  service  upon  those  who  come  from  other 
lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  our  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  government  have 
been  successfully  administered  during  the  last 
year.  The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress has  beneficially  affected  the  revenues,  al- 
though sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  ex- 
perience the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing  increased 
taxation. 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
upon  the  basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1863,  were  $1,394,796,007.62,  and  the  aggregate 
disbursements,  upon  the  same  basis,  were  $1,298,- 
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056,101.89,  leaving  a  balance  In  the  treasury, 
as  shown  by  warrants,  of  $96,739,905.73. 

Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the 
amount  of  issues  in  substitution  therefor,  and  the 
actual  cash  operations  of  the  treasury  were  :  Re- 
ceipts, $884,076,646.57;  disbursements,  $865,- 
234,087.86,  which  leaves  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $18,842,558.71. 

Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived  from  cus- 
toms, $102,316,152.99;  from  lands,  $588,333.29; 
from  direct  taxes,  $475,648.96 ;  from  internal  rev- 
enue, $109,741,134.10;  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  $47,511,448.10;  and  from  loans  applied 
to  actual  expenditures,  including  former  balance, 

$623 .443 .929- 1 3. 

There  were  disbursed  for  the  civil  service, 
$27,505,599.46;  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $7,- 
517,930.97;  for  the  War  Department,  $690,791,- 
842.97;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $85,733,- 
292.77;  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $53,- 
685,421.69, — making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,- 
087.86,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$18,842,558.71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  first  quarter,  and  the  estimated  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  oper- 
ations of  the  treasury  in  detail,  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
portion of  moneys  required  to  meet  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation 
should  be  still  further  increased ;  and  I  earnestly 
invite  your  attention  to  this  subject,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as 
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shall  be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  treasury,  amounted 
to  $1,740,690,489.49.  Probably  should  the  war 
continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increased  by  not  far  from  $500,000,000.  Held 
as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  our  own  people, 
it  has  become  a  substantial  branch  of  national 
though  private  property.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  more  nearly  this  property  can  be  distributed 
among  all  the  people,  the  better.  To  favor  such 
general  distribution,  greater  inducements  to  be- 
come owners  might,  perhaps,  with  good  effect, 
and  without  injury,  be  presented  to  persons  of 
limited  means.  With  this  view,  I  suggest  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  both  competent  and  expedient 
for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited  amount 
of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities  might 
be  held  by  any  bona-fide  purchas  r  exempt  from 
taxtion,  and  from  seizure  for  debt  under  such- 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  abuse  of  so  important  a 
privilege.  This  would  enable  every  prudent  per- 
son to  set  aside  a  small  annuity  against  a  possible 
day  of  want. 

Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  pos- 
session of  such  securities,  to  the  amount  limited, 
most  desirable  to  every  person  of  small  means 
who  might  be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  great  advantage  of  citizens  being 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  with  relation  to  the 
public  debt,  is  obvious.  Men  readily  perceive 
that  they  cannot  be  much  oppressed  by  a  debt 
which  they  owe  to  themselves. 
,     The  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  al- 
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though  somewhat  exceeding  the  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  falls  short 
of  the  estimate  of  that  officer  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding December,  as  to  its  probable  amount  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  the  sum  of  $3,- 
995,097.31.  This  fact  exhibits  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the 
treasury. 

The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be 
acceptable  to  capitalists  and  to  the  people.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November  584  national 
banks  had  been  organized,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  which  were  conversions  from  State  banks. 
Changes  from  State  systems  to  the  national  sys- 
tem are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  very  soon  there  will  be  in  the  United  States 
no  banks  of  issue  not  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the 
government.  That  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple will  derive  great  benefit  from  this  change 
in  the  banking  systems  of  the  country,  can  hardly 
be  questioned.  The  national  system  will  create 
a  reliable  and  permanent  influence  in  support  of 
the  national  credit,  and  protect  the  people  against 
losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or 
not  any  further  legislation  is  advisable  for  the 
suppression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  determine.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  the  treasury  cannot  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted unless  the  government  can  exercise  a  re- 
straining power  over  the  bank-note  circulation  of 
the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
accompanying  documents  will  detail  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date 
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of  the  last  annual  message,  and  also  the  opera- 
tions of  the  several  administrative  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It 
v^ill  also  specify  the  measures  deemed  essential 
for  the  national  defense,  and  to  keep  up  and  sup- 
ply the  requisite  military  force. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit 
of  the  affairs  of  that  department  and  of  the  naval 
service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy 
of  such  vast  proportions  has  been  organized  in 
so  brief  a  period,  and  conducted  with  so  much 
efficiency  and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of 
the  navy,  including  vessels  under  construction 
on  the  I  St  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  total  of 
671  vessels,  carrying  4610  guns,  and  510,396 
tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during  the  year,, 
over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  bat- 
tle, of  83  vessels,  167  guns,  and  42,427  tons. 

The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in  the 
naval  service,  including  officers,  is  about  51,000. 

There  have  been  captured  by  the  navy  during 
the  year,  324  vessels,  and  the  whole  number 
of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is 
1379,  of  which  267  are  steamers. 

The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
condemned  prize  property  thus  far  reported 
amounts  to  $14,396,250.51.  A  large  amount  of 
such  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication  and  yet 
to  be  reported. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  every  description,  including  the  cost  of 
the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called 
into  existence  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to- 
the  ist  of  November,  1864,  is  $238,647,262.35. 
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Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the 
•various  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a  navy-yard  and 
suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  iron  vessels,  and  the  machinery  and 
armature  for  our  ships,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  in  relation  to  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  in  respect  to  prize 
on  our  inland  waters. 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety  of  creating 
the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  our  naval  serv- 
ice. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  Post- 
office  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1864,  amounted  to  $12,438,253.78,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $12,644,786.20;  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts  being  $206,532.42. 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral on  the  subject  of  special  grants  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  new  lines 
of  ocean  mail  steamships,  and  the  policy  he  rec- 
ommends for  the  development  of  increased  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  adjacent  and  neighbor- 
ing countries,  should  receive  the  careful  consid- 
eration of   Congress. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest  that  the  steady 
expansion  of  population,  improvement,  and  gov- 
I  ernmental  institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccu- 
pied portions  of  our  country  have  scarcely  been 
checked,   much   less   impeded   or   destroyed,   by 
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our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would 
seem  to  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  ener- 
gies of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  has  been  completed  in  conformity  with 
law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  mountains  which  once  seemed  a 
barren  and  uninhabitable  waste  between  the  At- 
lantic States  and  those  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in 
a  condition  of  prosperity  and  rapid  growth. 
Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great 
distance  and  the  interruption  of  communication 
with  them  by  Indian  hostilities,  have  been  only 
partially  organized;  but  it  is  understood  that 
these  difficulties  are  about  to  disappear,  which 
will  permit  their  governments,  like  those  of  the 
others,  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of 
this  material  growth  of  the  nation,  I  ask  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  informa- 
tion and  important  recommendations  relating  to 
the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs,  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is 
herewith  transmitted,  and  which  report  also  em- 
braces the  subjects  of  patents,  pensions,  and  other 
topics  of  public  interest  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment. The  quantity  of  public  land  disposed  of 
during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September  last  was  4,221,342  acres,  of  which 
1,538,614  acres  were  entered  under  the  home- 
stead law.  The  remainder  was  located  with 
military  land  warrants,  agricultural  scrip  certi- 
fied to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold  for  cash. 
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The  cash  received  from  sales  and  location  fees 
was  $1,019,446. 

The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1864,  was  $678,007.21,  against 
$136,077.95  received  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  aggregate  number  of  acres  surveyed  during 
the  year  has  been  equal  to  the  quantity  disposed 
of,  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  about  133,- 
000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlan- 
tic with  the  Pacific  States  by  railways  and  tele- 
graph lines  has  been  entered  upon  with  a  vigor 
that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassments  arising  from  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  materials  and  labor.  The  route 
of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
located  for  one  hundred  miles  westward  from 
the  initial  point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  and 
a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of 
California  has  been  made  from  Sacramento,  east- 
ward to  the  great  bend  of  Truckee  River  in  Ne- 
vada. 

Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many 
heretofore  known,  and  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
subordinate  ranges  now  teems  with  enterprising 
labor  which  is  richly  remunerative.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  that  region  has,  during  the  year, 
reached,  if  not  exceeded,  $100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
sage that  our  Indian  system  be  remodeled.  Con- 
gress, at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation, did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  sys- 
tem in  California,  and  it  is  beheved  that  under 
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the  present  organization  the  management  of  the 
Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable 
success.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure 
for  the  advancing  settler  and  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  The  Secretary  reit- 
erates his  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for 
paying  pensions  to  invalid  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  mothers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
battle,  or  died  of  disease  contracted,  or  of  wounds 
received,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diligently  administered. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  pension-rolls, 
during  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
last,  the  names  of  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and 
of  271  disabled  seamen ;  making  the  present  num- 
ber of  army  invalid  pensioners,  22,767,  and  of 
navy  invalid  pensioners,  712. 

Of  widows,  orphans,  and  mothers,  22,198  have 
been  placed  on  the  army  pension-rolls,  and  248 
on  the  navy-rolls.  The  present  number  of  army 
pensioners  of  this  class  is  25,433,  and  of  navy 
pensioners,  793.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was 
1430 ;  only  twelve  of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom 
seven  have  since  died.  The  remainder  are  those 
who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of 
relationship  to  Revolutionary  soldiers.  During 
the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,- 
616.92  have  been  paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I  cheerfully  commend  to  your  continued  pa- 
tronage the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia,  which  have  hitherto  been 
estabHshed  or  fostered  by  Congress,  and  respect- 
fully refer  for  information  concerning  them,  and 
in  relation  to  the  Washington  aqueduct,  the  Capi- 
tol, and  other  matters  of  local  interest,  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  its  present  energetic  and  faithful 
head,  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great 
and  vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  people's  department,  in  which 
they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any 
other.  I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attention 
and   fostering  care  of  Congress. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  mes- 
sage, all  the  important  lines  and  positions  then 
occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained, 
and  our  arms  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  lib- 
erating the  regions  left  in  rear;  so  that  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other 
States  have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military 
operations  of  the  year  is  General  Sherman's  at- 
tempted march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly 
through  the  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show 
a  great  increase  of  our  relative  strength,  that 
our  general-in-chief  should  feel  able  to  confront 
and  hold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  ene- 
my, and  yet  to  detach  a  well-appointed  large 
army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  re- 
sult not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard 
to  it  is  not  here  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  to  the  effect  of  molding  society  for 
durability  in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  com- 
plete success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction 
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that  12,000  citizens  in  each  of  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State 
governments,  with  free  constitutions,  and  are 
earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  and  administer 
them.  The  movements  in  the  same  direction, 
more  extensive  though  less  definite,  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  over-  , 
looked.  But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  : 
complete  success.  Maryland  is  secure  to  liberty 
and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The  genius  of 
rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like 
another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek 
to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slav- 
ery throughout  the  United  States,  passed  tlie 
Senate,  but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Al- 
though the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and 
nearly  the  same  members,  and  without  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those  who 
stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at 
the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  ques- 
tion is  not  changed,  but  an  intervening  election 
shows,  almost  certainly,  that  the  next  Congress 
will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence 
there  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the 
proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for 
their  action.  And  as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all  events, 
may  we  not  agree  that  the  sooner  the  better? 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  imposed  j 
a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  | 
votes  any  further  than  as  an  additional  element  , 
to  be  considered,  their  judgment  may  be  affected 
by  it     It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the- 
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first  time  heard  upon  the  question.  In  a  great 
national  crisis  Hke  ours,  unanimity  of  action 
among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very  de- 
sirable— almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  ap- 
proach to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless 
some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority.  In  this  case  the  common  end  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means 
to  secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  elec- 
tion, is  most  clearly  declared  in  favor  of  such 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  most  reliable  indication  of  public  purpose 
in  this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular 
elections.  Judging  by  the  recent  canvass  and 
its  result,  the  purpose  of  the  people  within  the 
loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Un- 
ion, was  never  more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unani- 
mous than  now.  The  extraordinary  calmness 
and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of  voters 
met  and  mingled  at  the  polls  give  strong  assur- 
ance of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  supported 
the  Union  ticket,  so  called,  but  a  great  majority 
of  the  opposing  party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed 
to  entertain,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this 
effect,  that  no  candidate  for  any  office  whatever, 
high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union. 
There  has  been  much  impugning  of  motives,  and 
much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause ; 
but  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no  Union 
the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the 
people.     In  affording  the  people  the  fair  oppor- 
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tunity  of  showing  one  to  another  and  to  the 
world  this  firmness  and  unanimity  of  purpose, 
the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the  national 
cause. 

The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not 
less  valuable  to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do 
not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  national  resources — that  of  living  men. 
While  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war 
has  filled  so  many  graves,  and  carried  mourning 
to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know 
that  compared  with  the  surviving,  the  fallen  have 
been  so  few.  While  corps,  and  divisions,  and 
brigades,  and  regiments  have  formed,  and  fought, 
and  dwindled,  and  gone  out  of  existence,  a  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are 
still  living.  The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice. The  election  returns  prove  this.  So  many 
voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regu- 
larly holding  elections,  both  now  and  four  years 
ago — to  wit :  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — cast  3,- 
982,011  votes  now,  against  3,870,222  cast  then; 
showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,011.  To  this 
is  to  be  added  33,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States 
of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States  did  not 
vote  in  i860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to 
4,015,773,  and  the  net  increase  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  war,  to  145,551.  A  table  is 
appended,  showing  particulars.  To  this  again 
should  be  added  the  number  of  all  soldiers  in 
the  field  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
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Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Califor- 
nia, who  by  the  laws  of  those  States  could  not 
vote  away  from  their  homes,  and  which  num- 
ber cannot  be  less  than  90,000.  Nor  yet  is  this 
all.  The  number  in  organized  Territories  is 
triple  now  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  while 
thousands,  white  and  black,  join  us  as  the  na- 
tional arras  press  back  the  insurgent  lines.  So 
much  is  shown,  affirmatively  and  negatively,  by 
the  election. 

It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase 
has  been  produced,  or  to  show  that  it  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  is 
probably  true.  The  important  fact  remains  dem- 
onstrated that  we  have  more  men  now  than  we 
had  when  the  war  began ;  that  vv^e  are  not  ex- 
hausted, nor  in  process  of  exhaustion ;  that  we 
are  gaining  strength,  and  may,  if  need  be,  main- 
tain the  contest  indefinitely.  This  as  to  men. 
Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and 
abundant  than  ever. 

The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted, 
and,  as  we  believe,  inexhaustible.  The  public 
purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national 
authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  un- 
changeable. The  manner  of  continuing  the  ef- 
fort remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  insurgent 
leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  ac- 
cept nothing  short  of  severance  of  the  Union — 
precisely  what  we  will  not  and  cannot  give.  His 
declarations  to  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  re- 
peated. He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He 
affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves.  He 
cannot  voluntarily  re-accept  the  Union;  we  can- 
not voluntarily  yield  it. 
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Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  sim- 
ple, and  inflexible.  It  is  an  issue  which  can  only 
be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  victory.  If  we 
yield,  we  are  beaten ;  if  the  Southern  people  fail 
him,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way  it  would  be  the 
victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What  is  true, 
however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause, 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow.  Al- 
though he  cannot  re-accept  the  Union,  they  can. 
Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire  peace 
and  reunion.    The  number  of  such  may  increase. 

They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace  simply 
by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the 
national  authority  under  the  Constitution.  After 
so  much  the  government  could  not,  if  it  would, 
maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people 
would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions 
should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the 
peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts, 
and  votes,  operating  only  in  constitutional  and 
lawful  channels.  Some  certain,  and  other  possi- 
ble, questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  adjust;  as,  for  instance,  the 
admission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  what- 
ever might  require  the  appropriation  of  money. 
The  executive  power  itself  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Par- 
dons and  remissions  of  forfeitures,  however, 
would  still  be  within  executive  control.  In  what 
spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exer- 
cised, can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past. 

A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon 
specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  cer- 
tain designated  classes,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
still  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency. 
During  the  year  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
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general  provision,  and  many  more  would  only 
that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such 
precautionary  measures  as  rendered  the  practi- 
cal process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the 
same  time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been 
granted  to  individuals  of  the  excepted  classes, 
and  no  voluntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus,  practically,  the  door  has  been  for  a  full 
year  open  to  all,  except  such  as  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  make  free  choice — that  is,  such  as  were 
in  custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open 
to  all ;  but  the  time  may  come-^probably  will 
come — when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be 
closed ;  and  that  in  lieu  more  rigorous  measures 
than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  national  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said  as  to 
slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year 
ago,  that  "while  I  remain  in  my  present  posi- 
tion I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  re- 
turn to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the 
terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress." 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or 
means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re-enslave 
such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their 
instrument  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean 
simply  to  say,  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 

Abraham  Lincola 
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Message  to  Congress  Recommending  Compen- 
sated Emancipation. 

March  6,  1862. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
joint  resolution  by  your  honorable  bodies,  which 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used 
by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the 
inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
change  of  system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  Congress  and 
the  country,  there  is  the  end;  but  if  it  does 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance 
that  the  States  and  people  immediately  interested 
should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the  fact, 
so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  The  Federal  Government 
would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  measure, 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-preser- 
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vation.  The  leaders  of  the  existing  insurrection 
entertain  the  hope  that  this  government  will  ulti- 
mately be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and 
that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part  will 
then  say,  "The  Union  for  which  we  have  strug- 
gled being  already  gone,  we  now  choose  to  go 
with  the  Southern  section."  To  deprive  them 
of  this  hope  substantially  ends  the  rebellion ;  and 
the  initiation  of  emancipation  completely  deprives 
them  of  it  as  to  all  the  States  initiating  it.  The 
point  is  not  that  the  States  tolerating  slavery 
would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ; 
but  that  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  all, 
the  more  Northern  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make 
it  certain  to  the  more  Southern  that  in  no  event 
will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  confederacy.  I  say  "initiation"  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  gradual  and  not  sudden 
emancipation  is  better  for  all.  In  the  mere  finan- 
cial or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress, 
with  the  census  tables  and  treasury  reports  be- 
fore him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very 
soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would 
purchase,  at  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any 
named  State.  Such  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government  sets  up  no  claim  of  a 
right  by  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it  does, 
the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case 
to  the  State  and  its  people  immediately  inter- 
ested. It  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly 
free  choice  with  them. 

In  the  annual  message,  last  December,  I 
thought  fit  to  say,  "The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served, and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must 
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be  employed."  I  said  this  not  hastily,  but  de- 
liberately. War  has  been  made,  and  continues 
to  be.  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A 
practical  reacknowledgment  of  the  national  au- 
thority would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and 
it  would  at  once  cease.  If,  however,  resistance 
continues,  the  war  must  also  continue ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which 
may  attend  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow 
it.  Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may 
obviously  promise  great  efficiency,  toward  end- 
ing the  struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made,  though  an  offer 
only,  I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no  offense  to 
ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and 
private  persons  concerned  than  are  the  institu- 
tion and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  ? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  would  be  merely  initiatory,  and 
not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it  is  rec- 
ommended in  the  hope  that  it  would  soon  lead 
to  important  practical  results.  In  full  view  of 
my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my 
country,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Message  to  Congress  on  Passage  of  Act  to 
Abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

April  16,  1862. 

Fellow-citisefis  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  The  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
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release  of  certain  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  the  District  of  Columbia"  has  this  day  been 
approved  and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national 
capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satis- 
factory way.  Hence  there  has  never  been  in  my 
mind  any  question  upon  the  subject  except  the 
one  of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances.  If  there  be  matters  within  and 
about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course 
or  shape  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  specify  them.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  coloniza- 
tion are  both  recognized  and  practically  applied 
in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided 
that  claims  may  be  presented  within  ninety  days 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  "but  not  thereafter" ; 
and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  femmes  covert, 
insane  or  absent  persons.  I  presume  this  is  an 
omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recommend 
that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supple- 
mental act. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation     Revoking     General     Hunter's 
Order  of  Military  Emancipation. 

May  19,  1862. 

Whereas  there  appears  in  the  public  prints 
what  purports  to  be  a  proclamation  of  Major- 
General  Hunter,  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit : 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the   South, 
Hilton  Head,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  May  9,   1862. 
The    three    States    of    Georgia,    Florida,    and    South 
Carolina,    comprising   the    military    department    of   the 
South,  having  deliberately  declared  themselves  no  longer 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and    having   taken    up    arms    against    the    said    United 
States,  it  became  a  military  necessity  to  declare  martial 
law.     This   was  accordingly  done  on   the   25th   day   of 
April,  1862.     Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country 
are  altogether  incompatible ;  the  persons  in  these  three 
States — Georgia,   Florida,  and   South   Carolina — hereto- 
fore held  as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 
By  command  of  Major-General  D.  Hunter: 
(Official.)    Ed.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 

And  whereas  the  same  is  producing  some  ex- 
citement  and   misunderstanding:   therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
General  Hunter  to  issue  such  a  proclamation ; 
nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  the 
document  is  genuine.  And  further,  that  neither 
General  Hunter,  nor  any  other  commander  or 
person,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  slaves  of  any  State  free ;  and  that 
the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question, 
whether  genuine  or  false,  is  altogether  void  so 
far  as  respects  such  a  declaration. 

I  further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  com- 
petent for  me,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or 
States  free,  and  whether,  at  any  time,  in  any 
case,  it  shall  have  become  a  necessity  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  the  government  to 
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exercise  such  supposed  power,  are  questions 
which,  under  my  responsibility,  I  reserve  to  my- 
self, and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving 
to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field.  These 
are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of  po- 
lice regulations  in  armies  and  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  special 
message,  I  recommended  to  Congress  the  adop- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used 
by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the 
inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
change  of  system. 

The  resolution,  in  the  language  above  quoted, 
was  adopted  by  large  majorities  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  defi- 
nite, and  solemn  proposal  of  the  nation  to  the 
States  and  people  most  immediately  interested 
in  the  subject-matter.  To  the  people  of  those 
States  I  now  earnestly  appeal.  I  do  not  argue 
— I  beseech  you  to  make  arguments  for  your- 
selves. You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and 
enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it 
may  be,  far  above  personal  and  partisan  politics. 
This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  com- 
mon object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It 
acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
plates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven, 
not  rending  or  wrecking  anything.  Will  you 
not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been  don 3, 
by  one  effort,  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God  it  is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do. 
May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that  you 
have  neglected  it. 

In  witness,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Message  to  Congress  Enclosing  Draft  of  Bill 
to  Compensate  States  that  Abolish  Slavery. 

July  14,  1862. 

Fellozv-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Herewith  is  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
compensate  any  State  which  may  abolish  slavery 
within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substan- 
tially as  presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly 
recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  law- 
fully abolished  slavery  within  and  throughout  such 
State,  either  immediately  or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  such  State  an 
amount  of  six  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 

United    States    equal   to   the    aggregate   value,    at   

dollars  per  head,  of  all  th€  slaves  within  such  State  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one 
State  to  be  delivered  at  once  if  the  abolishment  be  im- 
mediate, or  in  equal  annual  instalments  if  it  be  gradual, 
interest  to  begin  running  on  each  bond  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  State,  having 
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so  received  any  such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterward 
by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate  slavery  within  its  limits, 
contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which  such 
bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received 
by  said  State  shall  at  once  be  null  and  void,  in  whose- 
soever hands  they  may  be,  and  such  State  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  have  been 
paid  on  such  bonds. 


Message  to   Congress  on  Act  to   Confiscate 
Property  of  Rebels,  etc. 

July  17,  1862. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  Considering  the  bill  for  "An  act 
to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  re- 
bellion, to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of 
rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  the  joint 
resolution  explanatory  of  said  act,  as  being  sub- 
stantially one,  I  have  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a  message 
stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a 
copy  of  which  draft  is  herewith  transmitted. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

{Copy.) 

Fellozv-citizens  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: I  herewith  return  to  your  honorable  body, 
in  which  it  originated,  the  bill  for  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion, 
to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  together  with  my  objec- 
tions to  its  becoming  a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive 
no  objection.     It  is  wholly  prospective;  and  it 
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touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any  loyal 
citizen,  in  which  particulars  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  persons  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall  "in- 
cite, set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion" 
or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall  give  aid  and 
comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  any  such  existing  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection." By  fair  construction,  persons  within^ 
these  sections  are  not  to  be  punished  without 
regular  trials  in  duly  constituted  courts  under 
the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
law  and  of  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their 
several  cases.  To  this  I  perceive  no  objection, 
especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the 
general  pardoning  power,  and  also  the  special 
provision  for  pardon  and  amnesty  contained  in 
this  act. 

li.  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons 
convicted  under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I 
think  there  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  substantial  objection,  in  this.  It 
is  startling  to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave 
within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the  owner- 
ship of  the  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the 
nation,  and  that  Congress  had  then  liberated  him, 
the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.  And  this 
is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  Gen- 
eral Government  forfeits  his  slave  at  least  as 
justly  as  he  does  any  other  property ;  and  he 
forfeits  both  to  the  government  against  which  he 
ofifends.  The  government,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaves, 
and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them. 
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is,  "Shall  they  be  made  free  or  be  sold  to  new 
masters?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress 
deciding  in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To 
the  high  honor  of  Kentucky,  as  I  am  informed, 
she  has  been  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  escheat, 
and  she  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the 
same  is  true  of  some  other  States.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  physically  possible  for 
the  General  Government  to  return  persons  so 
circumstanced  to  actual  slavery.  I  believe  there 
would  be  physical  resistance  to  it  which  could 
neither  be  turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven 
away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  Another  matter  in- 
volved in  these  two  sections  and  running  through 
other  parts  of  the  act  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 

I  perceive  no  objection  to  the  third  and  fourth 
sections. 

So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth 
sections,  they  may  be  considered  together.  That 
the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them  is 
clear.  That  those  who  make  a  causeless  war 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it  is  too 
obviously  just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give 
governmental  protection  to  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  cru- 
sade to  overthrow  that  same  government,  is 
absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere  light  of  justice. 
The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the 
best  policy.  The  principle  of  seizing  and  appro- 
priating the  property  of  the  persons  embraced 
within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  ob- 
jectionable; but  a  justly  discriminating  applica- 
tion of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  to  a  great 
extent  impossible.     And  would  it  not  be  wise 
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to  place  a  power  of  remission  somewhere,  so 
that  these  persons  may  know  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  save 
by  desisting?  I  am  not  sure  whether  such  power 
of  remission  is  or  is  not  within  section  thirteen. 

Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think 
our  military  commanders,  when,  in  military 
phrase,  "they  are  within  the  enemy's  country," 
should,  in  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use 
whatever  of  real  or  personal  property  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands ;  at 
the  same  time  preserving  in  some  way  the  evi- 
dence of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves  while 
commenting  on  the  first  and  second  sections,  is 
applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  individual  slave  does 
or  does  not  fall  within  the  classes  defined  in 
that  section.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  con- 
ditions ;  but  whether  those  conditions  do  or  do 
not  pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is 
provided.     This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The 
oath  therein  required  seems  to  be  proper,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer 
discretionary  powers  upon  the  Executive.  With- 
out this  law  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far  in 
the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem 
expedient.  And  I  am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think 
it  is  proper  for  our  military  commanders  to  em- 
ploy as  laborers  as  many  persons  of  African  de- 
scent as  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  some- 
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thing  better  than  unobjectionable ;  and  the  four- 
teenth is  entirely  proper  if  all  other  parts  of 
the  act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most 
parts  of  the  act,  but  more  distinctly  appears 
in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections. 
It  is  the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results 
in  the  divesting  of  title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  the  ingredients 
of  treason  not  amounting  to  the  full  crime,  it 
declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of 
the  guilty  parties ;  whereas  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  "no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeit- 
ure, except  during  the  life  of  the  person  at- 
tainted." True,  there  seems  to  be  no  formal  at- 
tainder in  this  case ;  still  I  think  the  greater  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  constitutionally  inflicted  in  a 
different  form  for  the  same  offense. 

With  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say 
I  think  this  feature  of  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, put  in  language  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Again,  this  act,  by  proceedings  in  rem,  for- 
feits property  for  the  ingredientsof  treason,  with- 
out a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal  or  a 
personal  hearing  given  him  in  any  proceeding. 
That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying  within 
our  reach  because  we  cannot  give  personal  no- 
tice to  an  owner  who  is  absent  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  government  is  certainly  not  very 
satisfactory.  Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus 
engaged;  and  I  think  a  reasonable  time  should 
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be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have 
personal  hearings.  Similar  provisions  are  not 
uncommon  in  connection  v^ith  proceedings  in 
rem. 

For  the   reasons   stated   I   return   the   bill  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated. 


Order  Authorizing  Employment  of  "Contra- 
bands." 

July  22,  1862. 

First.  Ordered  that  military  commanders 
within  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  and  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their 
several  commands,  for  supplies,  or  for  other 
military  purposes ;  and  that  while  property  may 
be  destroyed  for  proper  military  objects,  none 
shall  be  destroyed  in  wantonness  or  malice. 

Second.  That  military  and  naval  commanders 
shall  employ  as  laborers,  within  and  from  said 
States,  so  many  persons  of  African  descent  as 
can  be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval 
purposes,  giving  them  reasonable  wages  for  their 
labor. 

Third.  That,  as  to  both  property  and  persons 
of  African  descent,  accounts  shall  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  in  detail  to  show  quantities 
and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and 
such  persons  shall  have  come,  as  a  basis  upon 
which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper  cases ; 
and  the  several  departments  of  this  governm.ent 
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shall   attend   to   and   perform   their   appropriate 
parts  toward  the  execution  of  these  orders. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

September  22,  1862. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war 
will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring-  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the 
people  thereof,  in  which  States  that  relation  is 
or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting 
of  Congress,  to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  States, 
so  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  which 
States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or 
thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  immediate  or 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  re- 
spective limits ;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize 
persons  of  African  descent  with  their  consent 
upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  pre- 
viously obtained  consent  of  the  governments  ex- 
isting there,  will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
State  or  designated  part  of  a  State  the  people 
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whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do 
no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation  designate  the 
States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on 
that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  counter- 
vailing testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  make  an  additional 
article  of  war,"  approved  March  13,  1862,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figure  following : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  promul- 
gated as  an  additional  article  of  war,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
obeyed  and  observed  as  such : 

Article  — .  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
employing  any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective  com- 
mands   for    the    purpose    of    returning    fugitives    from 
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service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  per- 
sons to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be 
due ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a 
court  martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to 
punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confis- 
cate property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which  sections  are 
in  the  words  and  figures  following: 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  slaves  of 
persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping 
from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines 
of  the  army ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons 
or  deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  slaves  of 
such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place 
occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of 
war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  slave 
escaping  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall  be  delivered  up, 
or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
for  crime,  or  some  offense  against  the  laws,  unless  the 
person  claiming  said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or  serice  of  such  fugitive 
is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present 
rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ; 
and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any 
person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or 
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surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain 
of  being  dismissed  from  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
force, within  their  respective  spheres  of  service, 
the  act  and  sections  above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recom- 
mend ihat  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional relation  between  the  United  States  and 
their  respective  States  and  people,  if  that  re- 
lation shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed) 
be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Final  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
January  i,  1863. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following, 
to  wit : 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
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part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
efforts    they    may    make    for    their    actual    freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and 
parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof 
respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members 
chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated, 
shall  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the 
people  thereof  are  not  tlien  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States." 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincohi,  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in 
me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual 
armed  rebelHon  against  the  authority  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  ipeasure  for  suppressing  said  rebel- 
lion, do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose 
so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period 
of  100  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned, 
order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of 
States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St. 
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John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assump- 
tion, Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York, 
Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted 
parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated 
States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward 
shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so 
declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I 
recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that 
such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States 
to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other 
places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said 
service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be 
an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  con- 
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siderate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God. 
In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Message    to    Congress    on    Freedmen's    Aid 
Societies. 

December  17,   1863. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
Herewith  I  lay  before  you  a  letter  addressed  to 
myself  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  representing 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  subject  of  the  letter,  as  indicated  above,  is 
one  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  and  one 
which  these  gentlemen  of  known  ability  and  high 
character  seem  to  have  considered  with  great 
attention  and  care.  Not  having  the  time  to  form 
a  mature  judgment  of  my  own  as  to  whether  the 
plan  they  suggest  is  the  best,  I  submit  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress,  deeming  that  their  atten- 
tion thereto  is  almost  imperatively  demanded. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Order  to  Bring  Back  Negro  Colonists  from 
San  Domingo/'^ 

February  i,  1864. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  You  are  directed  to  have  a  transport 
(either   a   steam   or   sailing   vessel,   as   may   be 

*  See  page  163,  volume  five  of  present  edition. 
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deemed  proper  by  the  Quartermaster-General) 
sent  to  the  colored  colony  established  by  the 
United  States  at  the  Island  of  Vache,  on  the  coast 
of  San  Domingo,  to  bring  back  to  this  country 
such  of  the  colonists  there  as  desire  to  return. 
You  will  have  the  transport  furnished  with  suita- 
ble supplies  for  that  purpose,  and  detail  an  officer 
of  the  Quartermaster's  department,  who,  under 
special  instructions  to  be  given,  shall  have  charge 
of  the  business.  The  colonists  will  be  brought 
to  Washington  unless  otherwise  hereafter  di- 
rected, and  be  employed  and  provided  for  at  the 
camps  for  colored  persons  around  that  city. 

Those  only  will  be  brought  from  the  island 
who  desire  to  return,  and  their  effects  will  be 
brought  with  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Proclamation  of  a  National  Fast  Day. 

August  12,  1861. 

Whereas  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  has  waited  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  requested  him  to  "recommend 
a  day  of  pubhc  prayer,  humihation,  and  fasting, 
to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  reHgious  solemnities,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these  States,  his 
blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restora- 
tion of  peace" : 

And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people, 
at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  su- 
preme government  of  God  ;  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  his  chastisements ;  to  confess  and  de- 
plore their  sins  and  transgressions,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom;  and  to  pray  with  all  fer- 
vency and  contrition  for  the  pardon  of  their 
past  offenses,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  pres- 
ent and  prospective  action : 

And  whereas  when  our  own  beloved  country, 
once,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  united,  prosperous, 
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and  happy,  is  now  afflicted  with  faction  and  civil 
war,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  for  us  to  recognize  the 
hand  of  God  in  this  terrible  visitation,  and  in 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  our  own  faults  and 
crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  to  humble 
ourselves  before  him  and  to  pray  for  his  mercy — 
to  pray  that  we  may  be  spared  further  punish- 
ment, though  most  justly  deserved  ;  that  our  arms 
may  be  blessed  and  made  effectual  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  law,  order,  and  peace  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  our  country ;  and  that  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
earned  under  his  guidance  and  blessing  by  the 
labors  and  suft'erings  of  our  fathers,  may  be 
restored  in  all  its  original  excellence : 

Therefore.  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  appoint  the  last  Thursday 
in  September  next  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer, 
and  fasting  for  all  the  people  of  the  nation.  And 
I  do  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  people,  and 
especially  to  all  ministers  and  teachers  of  religion, 
of  all  denominations,  and  to  all  heads  of  families, 
to  observe  and  keep  that  day,  according  to  their 
several  creeds  and  m.odes  of  worship,  in  all  hu- 
mility and  with  all  religious  solemnity,  to  the 
end  that  the  united  prayer  of  the  nation  may 
ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  bring  down 
plentiful  blessings  upon  our  country. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  February  19,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  celebration  of  the  forth- 
coming  anniversary    of    Washington's    Birthday,    by 
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the  public  reading  of  Washington's  "immortal  farewell 
address." 

Proclamation    Recommending    Thanksgiving 
for    Victories. 

April  10,  1862. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  Proclamation. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  sig- 
nal victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  from  onr  country  the  dangers 
of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion : 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that,  at  their  next  weekly  as- 
semblages in  their  accustomed  places  of  public 
worship  which  shall  occur  after  notice  of  this 
proclamation  shall  have  been  received,  they  es- 
pecially acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings; 
that  they  then  and  there  implore  spiritual  con- 
solation in  behalf  of  all  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of 
sedition  and  civil  war ;  and  that  they  reverently 
invoke  the  divine  guidance  for  our  national  coun- 
sels, to  the  end  that  they  inay  speedily  result 
in  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  unity 
throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  estab- 
lishment of  fraternal  relations  ainong  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness,  etc.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Proclamation  of  a  National  Fast-Day. 

March  30,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  de- 
voutly recognizing  the  supreme  authority  and 
just  government  of  Almighty  God  in  all  the 
affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  has  by  a  resolu- 
tion requested  the  President  to  designate  and  set 
apart  a  day  for  national  prayer  and  humiliation : 

And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  God ;  to  confess  their  sins 
and  transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with 
assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  will  lead 
to  mercy  and  pardon ;  and  to  recognize  the  sub- 
lime truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
proven  by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only 
are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord : 

And  insomuch  as  we  knovv^  that  by  his  divine 
law  nations,  like  individuals,  are  subjected  to 
punishments  and  chastisements  in  this  world,  may 
we  not  justly  fear  that  the  awful  calamity  of  civil 
war  which  now  desolates  the  land  may  be  but 
a  punishment  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presump- 
tuous sins,  to  the  needful  end  of  our  national  ref- 
ormation as  a  whole  people?  We  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of  Heaven. 
We  have  been  preserved,  these  many  years,  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  We  have  grown  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  power  as  no  other  nation  has 
ever  grown ;  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  pre- 
served us  in  peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriched 
and  strengthened  us ;  and  we  have  vainly  imag- 
ined, in  the  deceit'fulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all 
these  blessings  were  produced  by  some  superior 
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wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with 
unbroken  success,  we  have  become  too  self-suffi- 
cient to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
serving grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
that  made  us : 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  national 
sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness : 

Now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  request, 
and  fully  concurring  in  the  views,  of  the  Senate, 
I  do  by  this  my  proclamation  designate  and  set 
apart  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  April,  1863,  as 
a  day  of  national  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
And  I  do  hereby  request  all  the  people  to  abstain 
on  that  day  from  their  ordinary  secular  pursuits, 
and  to  unite  at  their  several  places  of  public 
worship  and  their  respective  homes  in  keeping 
the  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  devoted  to  the 
humble  discharge  of  the  religious  duties  proper 
to  that  solemn  occasion.  All  this  being  done 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us  then  rest  humbly 
in  the  hope  authorized  by  the  divine  teachings, 
that  the  united  cry  of  the  nation  will  be  heard 
on  high,  and  answered  with  blessings  no  less 
than  the  pardon  of  our  national  sins,  and  the 
restoration  of  our  now  divided  and  suffering 
country  to  its  former  happy  condition  of  unity 
and  peace. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Announcement    of    News    From    Gettysburg. 

Washington,  July  4,  10.30  a.  m. 
The  President  announces  to  the  country  that 
news  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  10 
p.  m.  of  the  3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor,  to  promise  a  great  success  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  claim  the  condo- 
lence of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day 
He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done  be 
everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with 
profoundest  gratitude. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving. 

July  15,   1863. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to 
the  supplications  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  peo- 
ple, and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  victories  on  land  and  on  the  sea 
so  signal  and  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reason- 
able grounds  for  augmented  confidence  that  the 
union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their 
Constitution  preserved,  and  their  peace  and 
prosperity  permanently  restored.  But  these  vic- 
tories have  been  accorded  not  without  sacrifices 
of  life,  limb,  health,  and  liberty,  incurred  by 
brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizens.  Domestic 
affliction  in  every  part  of  the  country  follows  in 
the  train  of  these  fearful  bereavements.  It  is 
meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of 
his  hand  equally  in  these  triumphs  and  in  these 
sorrows. 
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Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I  do  set 
apart  Thursday,  the  6th  day  of  August  next,  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  for  national  thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer,  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  in 
their  customary  places  of  worship,  and,  in  the 
forms  approved  by  their  own  consciences,  ren- 
der the  homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for 
the  wonderful  things  he  has  done  in  the  nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced 
and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebel- 
lion, to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents,  to 
guide  the  counsels  of  the  government  with  wis- 
dom adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency, 
and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land 
all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges  have  been 
brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  and 
finally  to  lead  the  whole  nation  through  the  paths 
of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  Will 
back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and 
fraternal  peace. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving. 

October  3,  1863. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has 
been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruiful  fields  and 
healthful  skies.     To  these  bounties,  which  are 
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so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  for- 
get the  source  from  which  they  come,  others  have 
been  added,  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and 
soften  the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible 
to  the  ever- watchful  providence  of  almighty  God. 

In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequaled 
magnitude  and  severity,  which  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  foreign  states  to  invite  and  provoke 
their  aggressions,  peace  has  been  preserved  with 
all  nations,  order  has  been  maintained,  the  laws 
have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony 
has  prevailed  everywhere,  except  in  the  theater 
of  military  conflict;  while  that  theater  has  been 
greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and 
navies  of  the  Union. 

Needful  diversions  of  wealth  and  of  strength 
from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the 
national  defense  have  not  arrested  the  plow,  the 
shuttle,  or  the  ship ;  the  ax  has  enlarged  the 
borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as 
well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals, 
have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  here- 
tofore. Population  has  steadily  increased,  not- 
withstanding the  waste  that  has  been  made  in 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field,  and  the 
country,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  aug- 
mented strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
continuance  of  years  with  large  increase  of 
freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things. 
They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  most  high 
God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for 
our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they 
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should  be  solemnly,  reverently,  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice 
by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore, 
invite  my  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea 
and  those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands, 
to  set  apart  and  observe  the  last  Thursday  of 
November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  our  beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in 
the  heavens.  And  I  recommend  to  them  that, 
while  offering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to 
him  for  such  singular  deliverances  and  bless- 
ings, they  do  also,  with  humble  penitence  for 
our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  com- 
mend to  his  tender  care  all  those  who  have 
become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or  sufferers 
in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are 
unavoidably  engaged,  and  fervently  implore  the 
interposition  of  the  almighty  hand  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  purposes, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony,  tran- 
quility, and  union. 
In  testimony,  etc. 

A.  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Recommendation  of  Thanksgiving  for  Union 
Success  in  East  Tennessee. 

December  7,  1863. 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  the 
insurgent  force  is  retreating  from  East  Tennes- 
see, under  circumstances  rendering  it  probabl*^ 
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that  the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dis- 
lodged from  that  important  position,  and  es- 
teeming this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence, 
I  recommend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt 
of  this  information,  assemble  at  their  places  of 
worship  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude 
to  almighty  God  for  this  great  advancement  of 
the  national  cause. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Recommendation  of  Thanksgiving. 

May  9,  1864. 

To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty:  Enough 
is  known  of  army  operations  within  the  last  five 
days  to  claim  an  especial  gratitude  to  God,  while 
what  remains  undone  demands  our  most  sincere 
prayers  to,  and  reliance  upon,  him  without  whom 
all  human  efifort  is  vain.  I  recommend  that  all 
patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  public 
worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in 
common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  almighty 
God. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  for  a  Day  of  Prayer. 

July  7,  1864. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  their  last  session,  adopted  a  con- 
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current  resolution,  which  was  approved  on  the 
second  day  of  July  instant,  and  which  was  in 
the  words  following,  namely : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  request  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  at  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  unite  with  him  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  all  magistrates,  all  civil,  military,  and 
naval  officers,  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  with  all 
loyal  and  law-abiding  people,  to  convene  at  their  usual 
places  of  worship,  or  wherever  they  may  be,  to  confess 
and  to  repent  of  their  manifold  sins;  to  implore  the 
compassion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  that,  if 
consistent  with  his  will,  the  existing  rebellion  may  be 
speedily  suppressed,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  established 
throughout  all  the  States ;  to  implore  him,  as  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  world,  not  to  destroy  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, nor  suffer  us  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hostility  or  the 
connivance  of  other  nations,  or  by  obstinate  adhesion  to 
our  own  counsels  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  his 
eternal  purposes,  and  to  implore  him  to  enlighten  the 
mind  of  the  nation  to  know  and  do  his  will,  humbly 
believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  will  that 
our  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  united  people 
among  the  family  of  nations ;  to  implore  him  to  grant 
to  our  armed  defenders  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
that  courage,  power  of  resistance,  and  endurance  neces- 
sary to  secure  that  result ;  to  implore  him  in  his  infinite 
goodness  to  soften  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds,  and 
quicken  the  consciences  of  those  in  rebellion,  that  they 
may  lay  down  their  arms  and  speedily  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be 
utterly  destroyed,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be 
stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fraternity  may  be  restored, 
and  peace  established  throughout  all  our  borders : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  cordially  concurring 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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penitential  and  pious  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  aforesaid  resolutions,  and  heartily  approving 
of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof, 
do  hereby  appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August 
next  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and 
prayer. 

I  do  hereby  further  invite  and  request  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  of  this  gov- 
ernment, together  with  all  legislators,  all  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising 
authority  in  the  land,  whether  civil,  military, 
or  naval,  and  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines 
in  the  national  service,  and  all  the  other  loyal 
and  law-abiding  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  assemble  in  their  preferred  places  of  public 
worship  on  that  day,  and  there  and  then  to 
render  to  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Ruler  of 
the  universe  such  homages  and  such  confessions, 
and  to  offer  to  him  such  supplications,  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their 
aforesaid  resolution,  so  solemnly,  so  earnestly, 
and  so  reverently  recommended. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving. 

September  3,  1864. 

The  signal  success  that  divine  Providence  has 
recently  vouchsafed  to  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of 
Mobile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort 
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Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan,  and  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  army  under  Major-General 
Sherman,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  call  for  de- 
vout acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is 
therefore  requested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in  all 
places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thanks- 
giving be  offered  to  him  for  his  mercy  in 
preserving  our  national  existence  against  the  in- 
surgent rebels  who  have  been  waging  a  cruel 
war  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  its  overthrow ;  and  also  that  prayer 
be  made  for  divine  protection  to  our  brave  sol- 
diers and  their  leaders  in  the  field,  who  have 
so  often  and  so  gallantly  periled  their  lives  in 
battling  with  the  enemy;  and  for  blessings  and 
comfort  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  service- 
of  their  country,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  the  efforts  of  public  enemies  and 
secret  foes. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving. 

October  20,  1864. 

It  has  pleased  almighty  God  to  prolong  our 
national  life  another  year,  defending  us  with  his 
guardian  care  against  unfriendly  designs  from 
abroad,  and  vouchsafing  to  us  in  his  mercy  many 
and  signal  victories  over  the  enemy,  who  is  of 
our  own  household.  It  has  also  pleased  our 
heavenly  Father  to   favor  as  well  our  citizens 
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in  their  homes  as  our  soldiers  in  their  camps,  and 
our  sailors  on  the  rivers  and  seas,  with  unusual 
health.  He  has  largely  augmented  our  free  pop- 
ulation by  emancipation  and  by  immigration, 
while  he  has  opened  to  us  new  sources  of  wealth, 
and  has  crowned  the  labor  of  our  working-men 
in  every  department  of  industry  with  abundant 
rewards.  Moreover,  he  has  been  pleased  to 
animate  and  inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with 
fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution  sufficient  for 
the  great  trial  of  civil  war  into  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  our  adherence  as  a  nation  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  to  afford 
to  us  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  and  happy 
deliverance  from  all  our  dangers  and  afflictions. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
and  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  of  November 
next  as  a  day  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  all 
my  fellow-citizens,  wherever  they  may  then  be, 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  almighty 
God,  the  beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  And  I  do  further  recommend  to 
my  fellow-citizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  occa- 
sion they  do  reverently  humble  themselves  in 
the  dust,  and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and 
fervent  prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great 
Disposer  of  events  for  a  return  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  through- 
out the  land  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  assign 
as  a  dwelling-place  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
posterity  throughout  all  generations. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Cabinet    Conference     on    Provisioning    Fort 
Sumter. 

{Sent  to  each  member  of  the  Cabinet.) 

March  15,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir  :  Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now 
provision   Fort   Sumter,   under   all   the   circum- 
stances is  it  wise  to  attempt  it?    Please  give  me 
your  opinion  in  writing  on  this  question. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

In  response  to  this  note  William  H.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  renders  a  negative  answer  in  a  long 
opinion,  the  substance  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the 
cencluding  paragraph : 

"I  may  be  asked  whether  I  would  in  no  case,  and  at 
no  time,  advise  force — whether  I  propose  to  give  up 
everything?  I  reply,  no.  I  would  not  initiate  war  to 
regain  a  useless  and  unnecessary  position  on  the  soil  of 
the  seceding  States.  I  would  not  provoke  war  in  any 
way  now.  I  would  resort  to  force  to  protect  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  because  this  is  a  necessary  as  well 
as  a  legitimate  minor  object.  Even  then  it  sliould  be 
only  a  naval  force  that  I  would  employ  for  that  neces- 
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sary  purpose,  while  I  would  defer  military  action  on 
land  until  a  case  should  arise  when  we  would  hold  the 
defense.  In  that  case  we  should  have  the  spirit  of  the 
country  and  the  approval  of  mankind  on  our  side.  In 
the  other,  we  should  imperil  peace  and  union,  because 
we  had  not  the  courage  to  practise  prudence  and 
moderation  at  the  cost  of  temporary  misapprehension. 
If  this  counsel  seems  to  be  impassive  and  even  un- 
patriotic, I  console  myself  by  the  reflection  that  it  is 
such  as  Chatham  gave  to  his  country  under  circum- 
stances not  widely  different." 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  renders 
an  affirmative  answer,  which  he  bases  upon  the  state- 
ments of  military  authorities,  that,  if  the  attempt  to 
provision  included  an  attempt  to  reenforce,  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  amounted  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability.     The  Secretary  adds  : 

"The  probable  political  effects  of  the  measure  allow 
room  for  much  fair  difference  of  opinion ;  and  I  have 
not  reached  my  own  conclusion  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty. 

"If  the  attempt  will  so  inflame  civil  war  as  to  involve 
an  immediate  necessity  for  the  enlistment  of  armies  and 
the  expenditure  of  millions,  I  cannot  advise  it  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  national  finances. 

"But  it  seems  to  me  highly  improbable  that  the  at- 
tempt, especially  if  accompanied  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  proclamation  setting  forth  a  liberal  and 
generous  yet  firm  policy  toward  the  disaffected  States, 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, will  produce  such  consequences;  while  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  maintaining  a  port  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  in  supporting  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  the  regular  course  of  service  in  its  defense, 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  a  clear  right  and, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  performs  a  plain 
duty." 

Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  returns  a  negative 
answer  to  the  query.  He  recites  opinions  of  military 
authorities  pro  and  con  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect, but  with  the  preponderance  of  opinion  in  the 
negative.  He  says  that  all  the  officers  within  Fort 
Sumter,  together  with  Generals  Scott  and  Totten,  have 
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expressed  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
succor  Fort  Sumter  substantially,  if  at  all,  without 
capturing,  by  means  of  a  large  expedition  of  ships  of 
war  and  troops  (at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men),  all 
the  opposing  batteries  of  South  Carolina.  A  month 
before  the  relief  would  have  been  practicable,  now  Fort 
Moultrie  is  re-armed  and  strengthened  in  every  way; 
many  new  hand  batteries  have  been  constructed,  the 
principal  channel  has  been  obstructed;  in  short  the 
difficulty  of  reenforcement  has  been  increased  ten,  even 
twenty  fold.  In  favor  of  the  proposition  he  mentions 
the  project  of  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  navy,  formerly  connected  with  the  Coast  Survey 
and  familiar  with  Charleston  harbor.  "Mr.  Fox,"  he 
says,  "has  proposed  to  make  the  attempt  to  supply  the 
fort  by  aid  of  cutters  of  light  draught  and  large  dimen- 
sions, but  he  does  not  suppose,  or  propose,  or  profess  to 
believe  that  provisions  for  more  than  one  or  two  months 
could  be  furnished  at  a  time."  Now  Sumter  could  not 
now  contend  against  these  formidable  adversaries  if 
filled  with  provisions  and  men.  That  fortress  was 
intended  to  repel  an  invading  foe.  The  range  of  her 
guns  is  too  limited  to  reach  the  city  of  Charleston.  No 
practicable  benefit  would  result  to  country  or  govern- 
ment by  accepting  such  a  proposal. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  returns  a 
negative  answer.  He  says  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
enterprise  in  this  military  aspect  has  been  questioned  by 
experts.  In  a  political  view  the  relief  of  the  fort  was 
inexpedient.  The  public  mind  has  concluded  that  the 
fort  is  to  be  evacuated  and  is  becoming  reconciled  to 
this  prospect.  To  provision  Fort  Sumter  would  be  to 
precipitate  war,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  advise  a  plan 
that  would  provoke  hostilities  in  event  of  success,  and 
to  incur  untold  disaster  in  event  of  failure. 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  gives  an 
opinion  similar  to  that  of  Welles.  He  says :  'If  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  could  be  regarded  as  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  government  of  its  inability  to 
enforce  the  laws,  I  should  without  hesitation  advise  that 
it  should  be  held  without  regard  to  the  sacrifices  which 
its  retention  might  impose.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  fort  would  imply  such  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  government.     There 
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are  other  means  by  which  the  power  and  the  honor  of 
the  government  may  be  vindicated,  and  which  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  much  more  effective  to  compel  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  render  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  which  must  result  from  a  conflict  under  <;he 
walls  of  the  fort." 

Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General,  renders  an 
opinion   strongly  affirmative.     He   says : 

"The  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  can  be  provisioned  and  manned,  will  convince 
the  rebels  that  the  administration  lacks  firmness,  and 
will,  therefore,  tend  more  than  any  event  that  has 
happened  to  embolden  them ;  and  so  far  from  tending 
to  prevent  collision,  will  insure  it  unless  all  the  other 
forts  are  evacuated,  and  all  attempts  are  given  up  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Buchanan's  policy  has,  I  think,  rendered  col- 
lision almost  inevitable,  and  a  continuance  of  that  policy 
will  not  only  bring  it  about,  but  will  go  far  to  produce 
a  permanent  division  of  the  Union. 

"This  is  manifestly  the  public  judgment,  which  is 
much  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  individual. 
I  believe  Fort  Sumter  may  be  provisioned  and  relieved 
by  Captain  Fox  with  little  risk;  and  General  Scott's 
opinion,  that  with  its  war  complement  [of  650  men} 
there  is  no  force  in  South  Carolina  which  can  take  it, 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  it  will  not  then  be  at- 
tempted. This  would  completely  demoralize  the  rebel- 
lion. The  impotent  rage  of  the  rebels,  and  the  outburst 
of  patriotic  feeling  which  would  follow  this  achieve- 
ment, would  initiate  a  reactionary  movement  through- 
out the  South  which  would  speedily  overwhelm  the 
traitors.  No  expense  or  care  should,  therefore,  be 
spared  to  achieve  this  success. 

"The  appreciation  of  our  stocks  will  pay  for  the  most 
lavish  outlay  to  make  it  one. 

"Nor  will  the  result  be  materially  dift'erent  to  the 
nation  if  the  attempt  fails,  and  its  gallant  leader  and 
followers  are  lost.  It  will  in  any  event  vindicate  the 
hardy  courage  of  the  North,  and  the  determination  of 
the  people  and  their  President  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  government ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanting,  in 
my  judgment,  to  restore  it." 
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Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  advises  against  the 
project,  preferring  that  South  Carolina  have  the  odium 
before  the  world  of  beginning  a  conflict  which  would 
inevitably  degenerate  into  a  servile  war  of  unspeakable 
horrors.  Besides,  in  such  a  contest,  Charleston  was 
comparatively  insignificant ;  "the  real  struggle  will  be 
at  the  Mississippi,  for  it  is  not  politically  possible  for 
any  foreign  power  to  hold  the  mouth  of  that  river 
against  the  people  of  the  middle  and  upper  valley." 

In  a  Message  to  the  Senate,  sent  March  26,  1861, 
the  President  refuses  the  request  of  that  body,  made 
March  25,  1861,  that  he  submit  to  it  the  Despatches  of 
Major  Anderson  from  Fort  Sumter  to  the  War  De- 
partment. "At  the  present  moment,"  he  says,  "the 
publication  would  be  inexpedient." 

On  March  29,  1861,  President  Lincoln  called  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  to  determine  the  question  of  sending  an 
Expedition  to  Relieve  Fort  Sumter.  The  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Postmaster-General  failed  to  render  an 
opinion.  Of  those  submitted,  that  of  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  was  alone  in  the  negative.  As  a 
result  Captain  Fox's  proposition  (see  page  171.  present 
volume)  was  accepted.  By  April  i  the  President  had 
sent  the  proper  orders  for  fitting  out  the  expedition. 


Proclamation  Calling  75,000  Militia,  and  Con- 
vening Congress  in  Extra  Session. 

April  15,  1861. 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  for  some  time  past  and  now  are  opposed, 
and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the 
States  of  South  CaroHna,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by 
combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or 
by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the   United   States,   in  virtue   of  the  power 
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in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,* 
have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do 
call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five 
thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations, 
and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately 
communicated  to  the  State  authorities  through 
the  War  Department. 

I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate, 
and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  the  existence  of  our  National 
Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service 
assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will 
probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and 
property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ; 
and  in  every  event  the  utmost  care  will  be  ob- 
served, consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid, 
to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of  or 
interference  with  property,  or  any  disturbance 
of  peaceful  citizen?  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

And  I  hereby  command  the  persons  composing 
the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire 
peacefully  to  their  respective  abodes  within 
twenty  days  from  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do 
hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress.    Senators  and  Representatives  are  there- 

*The  Act  of  1795,  which  authorized  the  use  of  the  militia  only 
"until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Congress." 
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fore  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
chambers  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  Thursday, 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to 
consider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem 
to  demand. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation  of  Blockade  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

April  19,  1861. 

Whereas  an  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  broken  out  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  cannot  be  effectually  executed 
therein  conformably  to  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  duties  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  L^nited  States : 

And  whereas  a  combination  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  insurrection  have  threatened  to 
grant  pretended  letters  of  marque  to  authorize 
the  bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the 
lives,  vessels,  and  property  of  good  citizens  of 
the  country  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on 
the  high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United 
States  :* 

*On  April  17,  i86i,  Jefferson  Davis  had  issued  a  proclamation 
inviting  application  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  permitting 
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And  whereas  an  executive  proclamation  has 
been  already  issued  requiring  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  the  same,  and  convening 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate 
and  determine  thereon : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  quiet  and  orderly  citizens  pursuing 
their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall 
have  assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  un- 
lawful proceedings,  or  until  the  same  shall  have 
ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set 
on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  the 
States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  case  provided.  For  this  purpose  a  com- 
petent force  will  be  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports 
aforesaid.  If,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate 
such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  either  of  the  said  ports,  she 
will  be  duly  warned  by  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on 
her  register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning, 
and  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again  attempt  to 
enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be 
captured  and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port, 
for  such  proceedings  against  her  and  her  cargo, 
as  prize,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And   I   hereby  proclaim   and   declare  that   if 

depredations  on  commerce  of  the  United  States  "under  the  seal  of 
these  Confederate  States." 
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any  person,  under  the  pretended  authority  of 
the  said  States,  or  under  any  other  pretense, 
shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cr 
the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such 
person  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  piracy. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  April  27,  1861.  President  Lincoln  made  a  sup- 
plementary proclamation  extending  the  blockade  to  the 
ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Virginia  hav- 
ing passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  April  17,  1861, 
and  Governor  Ellis  of  North  Carolina  having  on  April 
22,  1861,  seized  Fayetteville  arsenal,  and.  on  April  24, 
1861.  placed  his  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  blockade  was  raised  by  proclamation  at  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  New  Orleans,  La..  May 
12,  1862;  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  September  24.  1863;  at 
Brownsville,  Texas.  February  18,  1864;  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
Fernandina  and  Pensacola.  Fla.,  November  19.  1864.  It 
was  reimposed  on  Brownsville,  Texas,  April  11,  1865. 

Proclamation  Calling  for  42,034  Volunteers, 
and  an  Increase  in  Regular  Army  and  Navy 
Forces. 

May  3,  1861. 

Whereas  existing  exigencies  demand  immedi- 
ate and  adequate  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  National  Constitution  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  National  Union  by  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrectionary  combinations  now  exist- 
ing in  several   States  for  opposing  the  laws  of 
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the  Union  and  obstructing  the  execution  thereof, 
to  which  end  a  military  force,  in  addition  to  that 
called  forth  by  my  proclamation  of  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  in  the  present  year,  appears  to  be 
indispensably  necessary : 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the 
Militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
actual  service,  do  hereby  call  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  forty-two  thousand  and 
thirty-four  volunteers,  to  serve  for  the  period  of 
three  years  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  to  be 
mustered  into  service  as  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  proportions  of  each  arm  and  the  details  of 
enrollment  and  organization  will  be  made  known 
through  the  Department  of  War. 

And  I  also  direct  that  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  artillery,  making 
altogether  a  maximum  aggregate  increase  of 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen officers  and  enlisted  men,  the  details  of 
which  increase  will  also  be  made  known  through 
the  Department  of  War. 

And  I  further  direct  the  enlistment  for  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years,  of  eight- 
een thousand  seamen,  in  addition  to  the  present 
force,  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  details  of  the  enlistment  and  organization 
will  be  made  known  through  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

The  call  for  volunteers  hereby  made,  and  the 
direction  for  the  increase  in  the  regular  army, 
and  for  the  enlistment  of  seamen,  hereby  given, 
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together  with  the  plan  of  organization  adopted 
for  the  volunteers  and  for  the  regular  forces 
hereby  authorized,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
as  soon  as  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time  I  earnestly  invoke  the  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens  in  the  measures 
hereby  adopted  for  the  effectual  suppression  of 
unlawful  violence,  for  the  impartial  enforcement 
of  constitutional  laws,  and  for  the  speediest  pos- 
sible restoration  of  peace  and  order,  and,  with 
these,  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  throughout 
the  country. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation    Concerning   the   Florida   Keys. 

On  May  10.  1861.  President  Lincoln  issued  a  Proc- 
lamation Suspending  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  on 
THE  Florida  Keys,  and  authorizing  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  there  "to  remove  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or 
suspected  persons." 


Memoranda  of  Military  Policy  Suggested  by 
the  Bull  Run  Defeat. 

July  22,,  and  27,  1861. 

(July  2z,   1861.) 

1.  Let  the  plan  for  making  the  blockade  ef- 
fective be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

2.  Let  the  volunteer   forces  at  Fort  Monroe 
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and  vicinity  under  General  Butler  be  constantly 
drilled,  disciplined,  and  instructed  without  more 
for  the  present. 

3.  Let  Baltimore  be  held  as  now,  with  a  gentle 
but  firm  and  certain  hand. 

4.  Let  the  force  now  under  Patterson  or 
Banks  be  strengthened  and  made  secure  in  its 
position. 

5.  Let  the  forces  in  Western  Virginia  act  till 
further  orders  according  to  instructions  or 
orders  from  General  McCiellan. 

6.  [Let]  General  Fremont  push  forward  his 
organization  and  operations  in  the  West  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  giving  rather  special  attention 
to  Missouri. 

7.  Let  the  forces  late  before  Manassas,  except 
the  three-months  men,  be  reorganized  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  their  camps  here  and  about  Ar- 
lington. 

8.  Let  the  three-months  forces  v/ho  decline  to 
enter  the  longer  service  be  discharged  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

9.  Let  the  new  volunteer  forces  be  brought 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  especially  into 
the  camps  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  here. 

(July  27,   1861.) 

When  the  foregoing  shall  have  been  substan- 
tially attended  to : 

I.  Let  Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point  on 
one  or  other  of  the  railroads  near  it)  and  Stras- 
burg  be  seized  and  permanently  held,  with  an 
open  line  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and 
an  open  line  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Strasburg — 
the  military  men  to  find  the  way  of  doing  these. 
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2.  This  done,  a  joint  movement  from  Cairo 
on  Memphis,  and  from  Cincinnati  on  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Re  Baltimore  Police  Commissioners. 

In  a  Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sent  July  27.  1861,  the  President  refuses,  on  the  ground 
of  incomoatibility  with  public  interest,  to  grant  the 
House's  request  of  July  24.  1861,  for  information  con- 
cerning the  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  Fort  McHenry 
of  the  Baltimore  Police  Commissioners. 


Proclamation     Forbidding     Intercourse    with 
Rebel  States. 

August  16,  1861. 

Whereas  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  laws.  Constitution,  and  government  of 
the  United  States  which  had  broken  out  within 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,  and  to 
repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose," 
approved  February  twenty-eighth,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  did  call  forth  the  militia 
to  suppress  said  insurrection,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  of  the  Union  to  be  duly  executed,  and  the 
insurgents  have  failed  to  disperse  by  the  time 
directed  by  the  President ;  and  whereas,  such 
insurrection  has  since  broken  out  and  yet  exists 
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within  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carohna, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  and  whereas,  the  in- 
surgents in  all  the  said  States  claim  to  act  under 
the  authority  thereof,  and  such  claim  is  not 
disclaimed  or  repudiated  by  the  persons  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  government  in  such  State 
or  States,  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof  in  which 
such  combinations  exist,  nor  has  such  insurrec- 
tion been  suppressed  by  said  States : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  thirteen,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida  (except  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  lying  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  of  such  other 
parts  of  that  State,  and  the  other  States  hereinbe- 
fort  named,  as  may  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or  may  be  from 
time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dis- 
persion of  said  insurgents),  are  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  same 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with  the  exceptions 
aforesaid,  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  unlawful, 
and  will  remain  unlawful  until  such  insurrection 
shall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed  ;  that  all  goods 
and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming 
from  any  of  said  States,  with  the  exceptions 
aforesaid,  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  special  license  and  permission  of  the 
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President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  proceeding  to  any  of  said  States,  with 
the  exceptions  aforesaid,  by  land  or  water, 
together  with  the  vessel  or  vehicle  conveying  the 
same,  or  conveying  persons  to  or  from  said 
States,  with  said  exceptions,  will  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States ;  and  that  from  and  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  issuing  of  this  proclama- 
tion all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  any  of 
said  States,  with  said  exceptions,  found  at  sea, 
or  in  any  port  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  and  I  hereby 
enjoin  upon  all  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
officers  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  vigilant 
in  the  execution  of  said  act,  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed 
or  declared  by  it ;  leaving  any  party  who  may 
think  himself  aggrieved  thereby  to  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
remission  of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which 
the  said  secretary  is  authorized  by  law  to  grant 
if,  in  his  judgment,  the  special  circumstances 
of  any  case  shall  require  such  remission. 
In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham   Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Memorandum  for  a  Plan  of  Campaign. 

About  October  i,  1861. 

On  or  about  the  5th  of  October    (the  exact 
date  to  be  determined  hereafter)  I  wish  a  move- 
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ment  made  to  seize  and  hold  a  point  on  the 
railroad  connecting  Virginia  and  Tennessee  near 
the  mountain-pass  called  Cumberland  Gap. 
That  point  is  now  guarded  against  us  by  Zol- 
licoffer,  with  6000  or  8000  rebels  at  Barbours- 
ville,  Ky., — say  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Gap, 
toward  Lexington.  We  have  a  force  of  5000  or 
6000  under  General  Thomas,  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton and  seventy-five  from  Zollicoffer's  camp, 
on  the  road  between  the  two.  There  is  not  a 
railroad  anywhere  between  Lexington  and  the 
point  to  be  seized,  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  which  the  Union  sentiment  among  the  people 
largely  predominates.  We  have  military  posses- 
sion of  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Lex- 
ington, and  from  Louisville  to  Lexington,  and 
some  home  guards,  under  General  Crittenden, 
are  on  the  latter  line.  We  have  possession  of 
the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
so  far  as  IMuldraugh's  Hill,  about  forty  miles, 
and  the  rebels  have  possession  of  that  road  all 
south  of  there.  At  the  Hill  we  have  a  force 
of  8000,  under  General  Sherman,  and  about  an 
equal  force  of  rebels  is  a  very  short  distance 
south,  imder  General  Buckner. 

We  have  a  large  force  at  Paducah,  and  a 
smaller  at  Fort  Holt,  both  on  the  Kentucky 
side,  with  some  at  Bird's  Point,  Cairo,  Mound 
City,  Evansville,  and  New  Albany,  all  on  the 
ether  side,  and  all  which,  with  the  gun-boats 
on  the  river,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  guard  the 
Ohio  from  Louisville  to  its  mouth. 

About  supplies  of  troops,  my  general  idea  is 
that  all  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  not  now  elsewhere, 
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be  left  to  Fremont.  All  from  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan, not  now  elsewhere,  be  sent  to  Anderson 
at  Louisville.  All  from  Ohio  needed  in  western 
Virginia  be  sent  there,  and  any  remainder  be 
sent  to  Mitchel  at  Cincinnati,  for  Anderson.  All 
east  of  the  mountains  be  appropriated  to  Mc- 
Clellan  and  to  the  coast. 

As  to  movements,  my  idea  is  that  the  one 
for  the  coast  and  that  on  Cumberland  Gap  be 
simultaneous,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  prep-' 
aration,  vigilant  watching,  and  the  defensive 
only  be  acted  upon ;  this,  however,  not  to  apply 
to  Fremont's  operations  in  northern  and  middle 
Missouri.  That  before  these  movements  Thomas 
and  Sherman  shall  respectively  watch  but  not 
attack  Zollicoffer  and  Buckner.  That  when  the 
coast  and  Gap  movements  shall  be  ready  Sher- 
man is  merely  to  stand  fast,  while  all  at 
Cincinnati  and  all  at  Louisville,  with  all  on  the 
line,  concentrate  rapidly  at  Lexington,  and 
thence  to  Thomas's  camp,  joining  him,  and  the 
whole  thence  upon  the  Gap.  It  is  for  the  mili- 
tary men  to  decide  whether  they  can  find  a  pass 
through  the  mountains  at  or  near  the  Gap  which 
cannot  be  defended  by  the  enemy  with  a  greatly 
inferior  force,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  regard 
to  this. 

The  coast  and  Gap  movements  made.  Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont,  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, will  avail  themselves  of  any  advan- 
tages the  diversions  may  present. 
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President's  General  War  Order  No.  i. 

January  27,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862, 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  all  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the 
army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe;  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac ;  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia ; 
the  army  near  Munfordville,  Kentucky ;  the 
army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on 
that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval, 
with  their  respective  commanders,  obey  existing 
orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with 
all  their  subordinates,  and  the  general-in-chief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of 
land  and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to 
their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


President's  Special  War  Order  No.  1. 

January  31,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for 
the  defense  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing 
and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south- 
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westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  expedition  to  move  be- 
fore or  on  the  22d  day  of  February  next. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Amnesty  to  Political  Prisoners. 

February  14,  1862. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  based 
on  a  conflict  of  political  ideas,  being  an  event  without 
precedent  in  the  United  States,  was  necessarily  attended 
by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public  mind. 
Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold, 
and  treason  astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once 
into  the  field  military  forces  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Every  department  of  the  government  was  paralyzed 
by  treason.  Defection  appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Federal 
courts ;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from  foreign 
countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land 
or  naval  forces;  commanding  and  other  officers  of  the 
army  and  in  the  navy  betrayed  the  councils  or  deserted 
their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insurgent  forces. 
Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post- 
office  service,  as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments 
and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  minis- 
terial officers  in  the  States,  but  even  whole  States, 
rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent  unanimity,  into 
rebellion.  The  capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
v/ith  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most 
loyal,  political  combinations  and  secret  societies  were 
formed,  furthering  the  work  of  disunion ;  while,  from 
rnotives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited  pas- 
sions or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were  found 
furnishing  men,  money,  and  materials  of  war  and 
supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and  naval  forces. 
Armies,     ships,     fortifications,     navy-yards,     arsenals, 
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military  posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another  were 
betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the  insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  provided 
for  the  emergency.  The  municipal  authorities  were 
powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  machinery  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously 
instigated  by  the  abettors  of  the  insurrection,  became 
imminent,  and  has  only  been  prevented  by  the  practice 
of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation,  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive, 
though  fortunately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Federal  Government, 
which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model  worthy 
of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend 
and  maintain  itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suf- 
fered by  newly  levied  and  inefficient  forces,  discouraged 
the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes  to  the  insurgents. 
Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and  deser- 
tions commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question 
whether  conscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to 
employ  with  energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases  of  insurrection. 
He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forces, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary. 
He  directed  measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post- 
office  for  treasonable  correspondence.  He  subjected 
passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new  pass- 
port regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused 
persons  who  were  represented  to  him  as  being  or  about 
to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  practices  to  be 
arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and 
detained  in  military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent them  and  deter  others  from  such  practices.  Ex- 
aminations of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time 
to  time,  under  circumstances  or  upon  conditions  com- 
patible, as  was  thought,  with  the  public  safety. 
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Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has 
occurred.  The  line  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is 
plainly  defined ;  the  whole  structure  of  the  government 
is  firm  and  stable ;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with 
the  passions  which  prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt 
them.  The  insurrection  is  believed  to  have  culminated 
and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to 
favor  a  return  to  the  normal  course  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  far  as  regard  fc"  the  public  welfare  will  allow, 
directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody  be  released  on  their  sub- 
scribing to  a  parole  engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion, 
except  from  the  effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained 
as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  or  others  whose 
release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall 
keep  their  pnrole,  the  President  grants  an  amnesty  for 
any  past  offenses  of  treason  or  disloyalty  which  they 
may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  February  27,  1862,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretarj'- 
of  War,  signed  Executive  Order  No.  2,  in  Relation  to 
State  Prisoners.  M^ior-General  John  A.  Dix,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York, 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  pass  upon  cases  of 
persons  in  military  custody. 

President's  Special  War  Order  No.  2. 

March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  i.  That  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  Army  of  the  Potomac  proceed  forthwith 
to  organize  that  part  of  the  said  army  destined 
to  enter  upon  active  operations    (including  the 
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reserve,  but  excluding  the  troops  to  be  left  in 
the  fortifications  about  Washington)  into  four 
army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  according  to  sen- 
iority of  rank,  as   follows : 

First  corps  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  I.  IMcDow- 
ell.  Second  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions, 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  E. 
V.  Sumner.  Third  corps  to  consist  of  three  di- 
visions, and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  S.  P.  Heintzelman.  Fourth  corps  to 
consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  E.  D.  Keyes. 

2.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  army 
corps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of 
their  respective  corps. 

3.  The  forces  left  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  placed  in  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also 
be  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such 
promptness  and  despatch  as  not  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  already  directed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

5.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from 
his  own  and  General  Shields's  (late  General  Lan- 
der's) divisions.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President's  General  War  Order  No.  3. 

March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made 
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without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such 
a  force  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chief 
and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps  shall 
leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about 
50,000  troops)  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  oper- 
ations until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be 
freed  from  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give 
express  permission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid  en  route  for 
a  new  base  of  operations  which  may  be  ordered 
by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall 
begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  i8th 
day  of  March  instant,  and  the  general-in-chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  move  as  early  as 
that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate 
in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's 
batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 


President's  Special  War  Order  No.  3. 

March  ii,  1862. 

Major-General  McClellan  having  personally 
taken  the  field  as  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered  he  is  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  other  military  depart- 
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ments,  he  retaining  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further,  that  the  two  departments  now 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Hal- 
leck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that 
under  General  Buell  as  Hes  west  of  a  north  and 
south  Hne  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and  designated  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  until  other- 
wise ordered  Major-General  Halleck  have  com- 
mand of  said  department. 

Ordered  also,  that  the  country  west  of  the 
Department  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi  be  a  military  depart- 
ment to  be  called  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Alajor-General 
Fremont. 

That  all  the  commanders  of  departments,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them  respectively, 
report  severally  and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  prompt,  full,  and  frequent  reports 
will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Order   Taking    Military   Possession   of   Rail- 
roads. 

On  May  25,  1862,  the  President  by  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  issued  through  M.  C.  Meigs.  Quar- 
termaster-General, an  Order  Taking  Military  Posses- 
sion OF  All  Railroads  in  the  United  States,  directing 
the  railroad  companies  to  be  ready  to  transport  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business. 
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Message  to  Congress  Assuming  Responsibility 
for  Acts  of  Secretary  Cameron,  for  Which 
He  Had  Been  Censured  by  the  House. 

May  26,  1862. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
The  insurrection  which  is  yet  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  clandes- 
tinely prepared  during  the  winter  of  i860  and 
186 1,  and  assumed  an  open  organization  in  the 
form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  government  at 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  on  the  i8th  day  of 
February,  1861.  On  the  12th  day  of  April,  1861, 
the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant  act  of  civil 
war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  which  cut  off  the  hope  of  immediate  con- 
ciliation. Immediately  afterward  all  the  roads 
and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and 
the  capital  was  put  into  the  condition  of  a  siege. 
The  mails  in  every  direction  were  stopped  and 
the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents, 
and  military  and  naval  forces  which  had  been 
called  out  by  the  government  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the 
city  by  organized  and  combined  treasonable  re- 
sistance in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There  was 
no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the 
public  defense.  Congress  had  indefinitely  ad- 
journed. There  was  no  time  to  convene  them. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether, 
using  only  the  existing  means,  agencies,  and 
processes  which  Congress  had  provided,  I  should 
let  the  government  fall  at  once  into  ruin,  or 
whether,  avaihng  myself  of  the  broader  powers 
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conferred  by  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  insur- 
rection, I  would  make  an  efifort  to  save  it  with 
all  its  blessings  for  the  present  age  and  for 
posterity. 

I  thereupon  summoned  my  constitutional  ad- 
visers, the  heads  of  all  the  departments,  to  meet 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  day  of  April,  1861,  at  the 
office  of  the  Navy  Department ;  and  then  and 
there,  with  their  unanimous  concurrence,  I  di- 
rected that  an  armed  revenue  cutter  should  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  to  afford  protection  to  the  commer- 
cial marine  and  especially  the  California  treas- 
ure-ships then  on  their  way  to  this  coast.  I  also 
directed  the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Boston  to  purchase,  or  charter,  and  arm  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of 
public  defense.  I  directed  the  commandant  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia  to  purchase,  or 
charter,  and  arm  an  equal  number  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  directed  the  commandant  at  New 
York  to  purchase,  or  charter,  and  arm  an  equal 
number,  I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  pur- 
chase, or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea  two 
other  vessels.  Similar  directions  were  given  to 
Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
of  passages  by  water  to  and  from  the  capital. 
I  directed  the  several  officers  to  take  the  advice 
and  obtain  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the 
matter  of  his  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  or,  in  his  absence, 
George  D.  Morgan,  William  M.  Evarts,  R.  M. 
Blatchford,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  who  were, 
by  my  direction,  especially  empowered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department 
in  that  crisis,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  for- 
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warding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public 
defense. 

On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor 
Morgan  and  Alexander  Cummings,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  in  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  until  communication  by  mails  and  tele- 
graph should  be  completely  re-established  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York. 
No  security  was  required  to  be  given  by  them, 
and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  case 
of  inability  to  consult  with  the  other. 

On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance, 
without  requiring  security,  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix,  George 
Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New 
York,  to  be  used  by  them  in  meeting  such  requi- 
sitions as  should  be  directly  consequent  upon  the 
military  and  naval  measures  necessary  for  the 
defense  and  support  of  the  government,  requir- 
ing them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  their  transactions  when  duly  called 
upon. 

The  several  departments  of  the  government  at 
that  time  contained  so  large  a  number  of  dis- 
loyal persons  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  provide  safely  through  official  agents 
only  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  abil- 
ity, loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

The  several  orders  issued  upon  these  occur- 
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rences  were  transmitted  by  private  messengers, 
who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  the  seaboard 
cities,  inland,  across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that 
by  these  and  other  similar  measures  taken  in  that 
crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  any  authority 
of  law,  the  government  was  saved  from  over- 
throw. I  am  not  aware  that  a  dollar  of  the 
public  funds  thus  confided  with  authority  of  law 
to  unofficial  persons  was  either  lost  or  wasted, 
although  apprehensions  of  such  misdirection 
occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  those  extraor- 
dinary proceedings,  and  were  necessarily  over- 
ruled. 

I  recall  these  transactions  now  because  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  30th  day  of  last  month,  vvhich  is  in  these 
words : 

Resolved,  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of 
War.  by  investing  Alexander  Cummings  with  the  con- 
trol of  large  sums  of  the  nnblic  money,  and  authority 
to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction,  with- 
out requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  when  the  services  of  com- 
petent public  officers  were  available,  and  by  involving 
the  government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  per- 
sons not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining 
to  the  subject-matter  of  such  contracts,  especially  in  ttie 
purchase  of  arms  for  future  delivery,  has  adopted  a 
policy  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting 
equally  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I  should  leave 
the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest 
exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.     The 
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same  sentiment  is  unanimously  entertained  by 
the  heads  of  departments  who  participated  in 
the  proceedings  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cameron 
to  say  that,  although  he  fully  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings, they  were  not  moved  nor  suggested 
by  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  President  but 
all  the  other  heads  of  departments  were  at  least 
equally  responsible  with  him  for  whatever 
error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  the 
premises. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Order  Constituting  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

June  26,  1862. 

Ordered — ist.  The  forces  under  Major-Gen- 
erals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  including 
the  troops  now  under  Brigadier-General  Stur- 
gis  at  Washington,  shall  be  consolidated  and 
form  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

2d.  The  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia  is 
specially  assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope, 
as  commanding  general.  The  troops  of  the 
Mountain  Department,  heretofore  under  com- 
mand of  General  Fremont,  shall  constitute  the 
First  Army  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont ;  the  troops  of  the  Shenandoah 
Department,  now  under  General  Banks,  shall 
constitute  the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  be  com- 
manded by  him ;  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  McDowell,  except  those  within  the 
fortifications  and  city  of  Washington,  shall  form 
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the  Third  Army  Corps,  and  be  under  his  com- 
mand. 

3d.  The  Army  of  Virginia  shall  operate  in 
such  manner  as,  while  protecting  western  Vir- 
ginia and  the  national  capital  from  danger  or 
insult,  it  shall  in  the  speediest  manner  attack 
and  overcome  the  rebel  forces  under  Jackson  and 
Ewell,  threaten  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Charlottesville,  and  render  the  most  effective  aid 
to  relieve  General  McClellan  and  capture  Rich- 
mond. 

4th.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Army  6f  Virginia  shall  be  in  position  to  com- 
municate and  directly  co-operate  at  or  before 
Richmond,  the  chief  command,  while  so  oper- 
ating together,  shall  be  governed,  as  in  like  cases, 
by  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War. 

A.  Lincoln. 


Letter  to  State  Governors  Calling  for  Troops. 

New  York,  June  30,  1862. 
To  the  Governors  of  the  several  States :  The 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Corinth  by 
the  national  forces  has  enabled  the  insurgents 
to  concentrate  a  large  force  at  and  about  Rich- 
mond, which  place  we  must  take  with  the  least 
possible  delay ;  in  fact,  there  will  soon  be  no  for- 
midable insurgent  force  except  at  Richmond. 
With  so  large  an  army  there,  the  enemy  can 
threaten  us  on  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere.  Un- 
til we  have  re-established  the  national  authority, 
all  these  places  must  be  held,  and  we  must  keep 
a  respectable  force  in  front  of  Washington.  But 
this,  from  the  diminished  strength  of  our  army 
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by  sickness  and  casualties,  renders  an  addition  to 
it  necessary  in  order  to  close  the  struggle  which 
has  been  prosecuted  for  the  last  three  months 
with  energy  and  success.  Rather  than  hazard 
the  misapprehension  of  our  military  condition 
and  of  groundless  alarm  by  a  call  for  troops  by 
proclamation,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  address 
you  in  this  form.  To  accomplish  the  object 
stated,  we  require,  without  delay,  150,000  men, 
including  those  recently  called  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Thus  reinforced,  our  gallant 
army  will  be  enabled  to  realize  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  government  and  the  people. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  undersigned,  governors  of  States  of  the  Union, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  citizens  of  the  States 
which  they  respectively  represent  are  of  one  accord  in 
the  hearty  desire  that  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Federal  arms  may  be  followed  up  by  measures  which 
must  insure  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union,  and 
believing  that  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  im- 
portant military  movements  now  in  progress,  and  the 
reduced  condition  of  our  effective  forces  in  the  field, 
resulting  from  the  usual  and  unavoidable  casualties  in 
the  service,  the  time  has  arrived  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  great  interests  committed  to  your  charge, 
respectfully  request,  if  it  meets  with  j'^our  entire  ap- 
proval, that  you  at  once  call  upon  the  several  States 
for  such  number  of  men  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up 
all  military  organizations  now  in  the  field,  and  add  to 
the  armies  heretofore  organized  such  additional  number 
of  men  as  may,  in  your  judgment,  be  necessary  to  gar- 
rison and  hold  all  the  numerous  cities  and  military 
positions  that  have  been  captured  by  our  armies,  and  to 
speedily  crush  the  rebellion  that  still  exists  in  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  thus  practically  restoring  to  the 
civilized  world  our  great  and  good  government.  All 
believe  that  the  decisive  moment  is  near  at  hand,  and  to 
that  end  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  desirous  to 
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aid  promptly  in  furnishing  all  reinforcements  that  you 
may  deem  needful  to  sustain  our  government. 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Maine. 

H.  S.  Berry,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

Frederick  Holbrook,  Governor  of  Vermont. 

William  A.  Buckingham,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

E.  D.  Morgan,  Governor  of  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Olden,  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

A.  W.  Bradford,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

F.  H.  Pierpoint,  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Austin  Blair,  Governor  of  Michigan. 

J.  B.  Temple,  President  Military  Board  of 

Kentucky. 
Andrew  Johnson,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
H.  R.  Gamble,  Governor  of  Missouri. 
O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
David  Todd,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Alexander  Ramsey,  Governor  of  Minnesota. 
Richard  Yates,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
Edward  Salomon,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
The  President. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  July  i,  1862. 
Gentlemen :  Fully  concurring  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  views  expressed  to  me  in  so  patriotic  a 
manner  by  you,  in  the  communication  of  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  I  have  decided  to 
call  into  the  service  an  additional  force  of  300,- 
000  men.  I  suggest  and  recommend  that  the 
troops  should  be  chiefly  of  infantry.     The  quota 

of  your  State  would  be  .     I  trust  that  they 

may  be  enrolled  without  delay,  so  as  to  bring 
this  unnecessary  and  injurious  civil  war  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  An  order 
fixing  the  quotas  of  the  respective  States  will  be 
issued  by  the  War  Department  to-morrow. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Proclamation  Concerning  Taxes  in  Rebellious 
States. 

July  i,  1862. 

Whereas,  in  and  by  the  second  section  of  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  seventh  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1862,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  col- 
lection of  direct  taxes  in  insurrectionary  districts 
within  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
declare,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  then 
next  following,  by  his  proclamation,  in  what 
States  and  parts  of  States  insurrection  exists : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia (except  the  following  counties:  Hancock, 
Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall,  Wetzel,  Marion.  Mo- 
nongalia, Preston,  Taylor,  Pleasants,  Tyler, 
Ritchie,  Doddridge,  Harrison,  Wood,  Jackson, 
Wirt,  Roane,  Calhoun,  Gilmer,  Barbour,  Tucker, 
Lewis,  Braxton,  Upshur,  Randolph,  Mason,  Put- 
nam, Kanawha,  Clay,  Nicholas,  Cabell,  Wayne, 
Boone,  Logan,  Wyoming,  Webster,  Fayette,  and 
Raleigh),*  are  now  in  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion, and  by  reason  thereof  the  civil  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  is  obstructed  so  that  the 
provisions  of  the  "Act  to  provide  increased  rev- 
enue from  imports,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August   fifth,   eighteen   hundred   and   sixty-one, 

*  Subsequently  organized  into  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
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cannot  be  peaceably  executed ;  and  that  the  taxes 
legally  chargeable  upon  real  estate,  under  the  act 
last  aforesaid,  lying  within  the  States  and  parts 
of  States  as  aforesaid,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  centum  of  said  taxes,  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  the  tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally 
charged,  till  paid. 


Proclamation  to  Rebels  to  Return  to  Their 
Allegiance. 

July  25,  1862. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  o:f 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize 
and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  17,  1862,  and 
which  act,  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory 
thereof,  are  herewith  published,  I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persons  within  the  con- 
templation of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  partici- 
pating in,  aiding,  countenancing,  or  abetting  the 
existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion,  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return 
to  their  proper  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
on  pain  of  the  forfeitures  and  seizures  as  within 
and  by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Proclamation  Suspending  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Because  of  Resistance  to  Draft. 

September  24,  1862. 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  into 
service  not  only  volunteers,  but  also  portions 
of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  existing  in  the 
United  States,  and  disloyal  persons  are  not  ade- 
quately restrained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
law  from  hindering  this  measure,  and  from  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  the  in- 
surrection : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

First,  That  during  the  existing  insurrection, 
and  as  a  necessary  measure  for  suppressing  the 
same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and 
abettors  within  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resist- 
ing militia  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  prac- 
tice affording  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment by  courts  martial  or  military  commis- 
sions. 

Second,  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  sus- 
pended in  respect  to  all  persons  arrested,  or  who 
are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall 
be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  mili- 
tary prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement,  by 
any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court  martial  or  military  commission. 
In  witness,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Order     Establishing     Provisional     Court     in 
Louisiana. 

On  October  20,  1862.  the  President,  by  executive 
order,  established  Charles  A.  Peabody,  of  New  York  to 
be  judge  of  a  Provisional  Court  in  Louisiana,  with 
powers  "not  extending  beyond  the  military  occupation 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or  the  restoration  of  the 
civil  authority  in  that  city  and  the  State   of  Louisiana." 

Order  Concerning  Confiscation  Act. 

On  November  13,  1862,  President  Lincoln  through 
Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  issued  an  Order  Con- 
cerning THE  Confiscation  Act,  passed  by  Congress, 
July  17,  1862.  This  order  authorized  the  Federal 
marshals  and  attorneys  to  call  upon  officers  of  the  army 
in  the  event  of  encountering  resistance  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Order  for  Sabbath  Observance. 

November  15,  1862. 

The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  miUtary  and  naval  service.  The  im- 
portance for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed 
weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday 
labor  in  the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and 
character  of  the  national  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  the 
profanation  of  the  day  or  name  of  the  Most 
High.     "At  this  time  of  public  distress" — adopt- 
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ing  the  words  of  Washington  in  1776 — "men 
may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service  of  God 
and  their  country  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  vice  and  immoraHty."  The  first  general  or- 
der issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  indicates  the  spirit 
in  which  our  institutions  were  founded  and 
should  ever  be  defended.  "The  general  hopes 
and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  en- 
deavor to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian 
soldier,  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  country." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Official :  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 


Congratulations  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

December  22,  1862. 

To  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  I  have  just  read 
your  commanding  general'^  report  of  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  Although  you  were  not  suc- 
cessful, the  attempt  was  not  an  error,  nor  the 
failure  other  than  accident.  The  courage  with 
which  you,  in  an  open  field,  maintained  the  con- 
test against  an  intrenched  foe,  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  and  success  with  which  you  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, show  that  you  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  army,  which  will  yet  give  victory  to  the 
cause  of  the  country  and  of  popular  government. 

Condoling  with  the  mourners  for  the  dead,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  severely  wounded,  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  the  number  of  both  is  com- 
paratively so  small. 
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I  tender  to  you,  officers  and  soldiers,  the  thanks 
of  the  nation. 

A.  Lincoln. 


Opinion  on  the  Admission  of  West  Virginia 
into  the  Union. 

■  December  31,  1862, 

The  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  is 
constitutionally  necessary  to  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia  becoming  a  law.  A 
body  claiming  to  be  such  legislature  has  given 
its  consent.  We  cannot  well  deny  that  it  is  such, 
unless  we  do  so  upon  the  outside  knowledge  that 
the  body  was  chosen  at  elections  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  Virginia  did 
not  participate.  But  it  is  a  universal  practice 
in  the  popular  elections  in  all  these  States  to 
give  no  legal  consideration  whatever  to  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  vote,  as  against 
the  effect  of  the  votes  of  those  who  do 
choose  to  vote.  Hence  it  is  not  the  qual- 
ified voters,  but  the  qualified  voters  who  choose 
to  vote,  that  constitute  the  political  power 
of  the  State.  Much  less  than  to  non-voters 
should  any  consideration  be  given  to  those  who 
did  not  vote  in  this  case,  because  it  is  also  mat- 
ter of  outside  knowledge  that  they  were  not 
merely  neglectful  of  their  rights  under  and  duty 
to  this  government,  but  were  also  engaged  in 
open  rebellion  against  it.  Doubtless  among  these 
non-voters  were  some  Union  men  whose  voices 
were  smothered  by  the  more  numerous  seces- 
sionists ;  but  we  know  too  little  of  their  number 
to  assign  them  any  appreciable  value.    Can  this 
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government  stand,  if  it  indulges  constitutional 
constructions  by  which  men  in  open  rebellion 
against  it  are  to  be  accounted,  man  for  man,  the 
equals  of  those  who  maintain  their  loyalty  to  it? 
Are  they  to  be  accounted  even  better  citizens, 
and  more  worthy  of  consideration,  than  those 
who  merely  neglect  to  vote?  If  so,  their  trea- 
son against  the  Constitution  enhances  their  con- 
stitutional value.  Without  braving  these  absurd 
conclusions,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  body  which 
consents  to  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  is 
the  legislature  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  the 
plural  form  of  the  words  "legislatures"  and 
"States"  in  the  phrase  of  the  Constitution  "with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,"  etc.,  has  any  reference  to  the  new 
State  concerned.  That  plural  form  sprang  from 
the  contemplation  of  two  or  more  old  States 
contributing  to  form  a  new  one.  The  idea  that 
the  new  State  was  in  danger  of  being  admitted 
without  its  own  consent  was  not  provided  against, 
because  it  was  not  thought  of,  as  I  conceive.  It 
is  said,  the  devil  takes  care  of  his  own.  Much 
more  should  a  good  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union — take  care  of  its  own. 
I  think  it  cannot  do  less  and  live. 

But  is  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  West 
Virginia  expedient?  This,  in  my  general  view, 
is  more  a  question  for  Congress  than  for  the 
Executive.  Still  I  do  not  evade  it.  More  than 
on  anything  else,  it  depends  on  whether  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  the  new  State  would, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  tend  the  more 
strongly  to  the  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  the  Union.  That  which  helps 
most  in  this  direction  is  the  most  expedient  at 
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this  time.  Doubtless  those  in  remaining  Vir- 
ginia would  return  to  the  Union,  so  to  speak, 
less  reluctantly  without  the  division  of  the  old 
State  than  with  it;  but  I  think  we  could  not 
save  as  much  in  this  quarter  by  rejecting  the 
new  State,  as  we  should  lose  by  it  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. We  can  scarcely  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  West  Virginia  in  this  struggle ;  much  less  can 
we  afiford  to  have  her  against  us,  in  Congress 
and  in  the  field.  Her  brave  and  good  men  re- 
gard her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  They  have  been  true  to  the 
Union  under  very  severe  trials.  We  have  so 
acted  as  to  justify  their  hopes,  and  we  cannot 
fully  retain  their  confidence  and  co-operation  if 
we  seem  to  break  faith  with  them.  In  fact,  they 
could  not  do  so  much  for  us,  if  they  would. 
Again,  the  admission  of  the  new  State  turns 
that  much  slave  soil  to  free,  and  thus  is  a  cer- 
tain and  irrevocable  encroachment  upon  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  The  division  of  a  State 
is  dreaded  as.  a  precedent.  But  a  measure  made 
expedient  by  a  war  is  no  precedent  for  times 
of  peace.  It  is  said  that  the  admission  of  West 
Virginia  is  secession,  and  tolerated  only  because 
it  is  our  secession.  Well,  if  we  call  it  by  that 
name,  there  is  still  difference  enough  between 
secession  against  the  Constitution  and  secession 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia  into  the  Union  is  ex- 
pedient. 

Proclamation  to  Deserters. 

On  March  lo,  1863,  the  President  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion ordering  Soldiers  Absent  without  Leave  to  re- 
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turn  to  their  regiments,  promising  Amnesty  to  those 
voluntarily  returning,  and  Punishment  to  the  recalci- 
trants. 

License  of  Commercial  Intercourse. 

On  March  31,  1863,  the  President  put  into  force  by, 
Proclamation   the  act   of   Congress   of  July   13,   i86i,f 
which  Licensed  Commercial  Intercourse  between  the 
citizens   of   loyal   States   and  the   inhabitants  of   insur- 
rectionary  States,   under   regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  April  2,  1863,  this  was  followed  by  a  Proclama- 
tion that  all  Unlicensed  Trade  between  the  citizens  of 
loyal  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  insurrectionary 
States,  was  Prohibited,  and  that  the  goods  coming 
through  such  unlawful  commerce  from  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  into  the  loyal  ones  would  be  confiscated. 

Proclamation    Admitting    West    Virginia    to 
Statehood. 

The  President  recites  that  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved on  December  31,  1862,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  been  Admitted  to  the  Union  on  condi- 
tion of  certain  changes  in  its  proposed  constitution. 
These  changes  having  been  made,  the  President  pro- 
claims that  the  aforesaid  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  present  date  of  April  20,  1863. 

Proclamation  Concerning  Liability  of  Aliens 
to  Military  Service. 

May  8,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  its  last  session,  enacted  a  law  entitled  "An 
act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national 
forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  ap- 
proved on  the  third  day  of  March  last;  and 
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Whereas,  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there 
now  exists  in  the  United  States  an  insurrection 
and  rebellion  against  the  authority  thereof,  and 
it  is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and 

Whereas,  for  these  high  purposes  a  military 
force  is  indispensable,  to  raise  and  support  which 
all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 

Whereas,  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
and  honorable  than  that  which  is  rendered  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  Union, 
and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment ;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  reasons  thus  recited,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  said  statute  that  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty-five  years  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions not  necessary  to  be  here  mentioned), 
are  declared  to  constitute  the  national  forces,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  when  called  out  by 
the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  claimed  by  and  in  behalf  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth  within  the  ages  speci- 
fied in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared 
on  oath  their  intentions  to  become  citizens  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage 
or  any  other  political  franchise  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  States 
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thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  concluded 
by  their  aforesaid  declaration  of  intention  from 
renouncing  their  purpose  to  become  citizens,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  under  treaties 
or  the  law  of  nations  retain  a  right  to  renounce 
that  purpose  and  to  forego  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship and  residence  within  the  United  States 
under  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid 
act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions 
concerning  the  liability  of  persons  concerned  to 
perform  the  service  required  by  such  enactment, 
and  to  give  it  full  effect,  I  do  hereby  order  and 
proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alienage  will  be  received 
or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  any  per- 
son of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared 
on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who 
shall  be  found  within  the  United  States  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  insur- 
rection and  rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the  date 
of  this  proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of 
alienage  be  allowed  in  favor  of  any  such  person 
vi^ho  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  have  exercised  at  any  time  the  right  of 
suffrage,  or  any  other  pohtical  franchise,  within 
the  United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  or 
under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  several  States. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Call  for  100,000  Militia  to  Serve  for  Six 
Months. 


June  15,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  armed  insurrectionary  combina- 
tions now  existing  in  several  of  the  States  are 
threatening  to  make  inroads  into  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  requiring  immediately  an  additional 
military  force  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
actual  service,  do  hereby  call  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  one  hundred  thousand  militia 
from  the  States  following,  namely :  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  ten  thousand ;  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  fifty  thousand ;  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  thirty  thousand ;  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  ten  thousand — to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forthwith, 
and  to  serve  for  the  period  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  muster  into  said  service,  unless 
sooner  discharged ;  to  be  mustered  in  as  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  in  proportions  which  will 
be  made  known  through  the  War  Department, 
which  department  will  also  designate  the  several 
places  of  rendezvous.  These  militia  to  be  organ- 
ized according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
volunteer  service  and  such  orders  as  may  here- 
after be  issued.  The  States  aforesaid  will  be  re- 
spectively credited,  under  the  enrolment  act,  for 
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the   militia   services   rendered   under  this   proc- 
lamation. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Order  of  Retaliation  for  Rebel  Mistreatment  of 
Prisoners. 

July  30,  1863. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  give 
protection  to  its  citizens  of  whatever  class,  color, 
or  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
duly  organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service. 
The  law  of  nations,  and  the  usages  and  customs 
of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  per- 
mit no  distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  as  public  enemies.  To  sell 
or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  account  of 
his  color,  and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws 
of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime 
against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  will  give 
the  same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the 
enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of 
his  color,  the  offense  shall  be  punished  by  retal- 
iation upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  pos- 
session. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier 
of  the  United  States  killed  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed; 
and  for  every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold 
into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at 
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hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued 
at  such  labor  until  the  other  shall  be  released 
and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Order    Modifying   Prohibition    of   Export   of 
Arms,  Horses,  etc. 

September  4,  1863. 

Ordered,  That  the  Executive  Order,  dated  No- 
vember 21,  1862,  prohibiting  the  exportation  from 
the  United  States  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  muni- 
tions of  war,  under  which  the  commandants  of 
departments  were,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  dated  May  13,  1863,  directed  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  and  sale  for  exportation  from  the 
United  States  of  all  horses  and  mules  within 
their  respective  commands,  and  to  take  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  use  of  the  United  States  any 
horses,  mules,  and  live  stock  designed  for  expor- 
tation, be  so  far  modified  as  that  any  arms  here- 
tofore imported  into  the  United  States  may  be 
reexported  to  the  place  of  original  shipment, 
and  that  any  live  stock  raised  in  any  State  or 
Territory  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be 
exported  from  any  port  of  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Suspension     of     Writ     of     Habeas     Corpus 
Throughout    the    United    States. 

On  September  15,  1863,  the  President  gave  notice 
that  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  Suspended 
Throughout  the  United  States,  and  would  continue 
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to  be  sxispended  while  the  rebellion  continued,  or  until 
the  present  proclamation  was  modified  or  revoked  by 
the  President. 


Call  for  300,000  Volunteers. 

October  17,  1863. 

Whereas  the  term  of  service  of  a  part  of  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  will  ex- 
pire during  the  coming  year,  and  whereas,  in 
addition  to  the  men  raised  by  the  present  draft, 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or 
the  war,  not,  however,  exceeding  three  years : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  into  actual  serv- 
ice, do  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  calling  upon 
the  governors  of  the  different  States  to  raise  and 
have  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service,  for 
the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the  field 
from  their  respective  States,  their  quotas  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  thus 
called  out  and  duly  enlisted  shall  receive  ad- 
vance pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
communicated  to  the  governors  of  States  by  the 
War  Department,  through  the  Provost-Marshal- 
General's  office,  by  special  letters. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received 
under  this  call,  as  well  as  all  others  not  hereto- 
fore credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  on,  and  de- 
ducted from,  the  quotas  established  for  the  next 
draft. 
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I  further  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail 
to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  War  De- 
partment under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  on  said 
State,  or  on  the  districts  of  said  State,  for  their 
due  proportion  of  said  quota ;  and  the  said  draft 
shall  commence  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing-  in  this 
proclamation  shall  interfere  with  existing  orders, 
or  those  which  may  be  issued,  for  the  present 
draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress, 
or  where  it  has  not  yet  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be 
assigned  by  the  War  Department,  through  the 
Provost-Marshal-General's  office,  due  regard  be- 
ing had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  wheth- 
er by  ^volunteering  or  drafting,  and  the  recruiting 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such  in- 
structions as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that 
department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself 
not  only  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof, 
invoking  them  to  lend  their  willing,  cheerful,  and 
effective  aid  to  the  measures  thus  adopted,  with 
a  view  to  reinforce  our  victorious  armies  now 
in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  oper- 
ations to  a  prosperous  end,  thus  closing  forever 
the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President: 
■         William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Opinion  on  the  Loss  of  General  R.  H.  Milroy's 
Division. 

October  27,  1863. 

In  June  last  a  division  was  substantially  lost 
at  or  near  Winchester,  Va.  At  the  time,  it  was 
under  General  Milroy  as  immediate  commander 
in  the  field,  General  Schenck  as  department  com- 
mander at  Baltimore,  and  General  Halleck  as 
general-in-chief  at   Washington. 

General  Milroy,  as  immediate  commander,  was 
put  in  arrest,  and  subsequently  a  court  of  inquiry 
examined  chiefly  with  reference  to  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  reported  the  evidence. 

The  foregoing  is  a  synoptical  statement  of 
the  evidence,  together  with  the  judge-advocate- 
general's  conclusions.  The  disaster,  when  it 
came,  was  a  surprise  to  all.  It  was  very  well 
known  to  Generals  Schenck  and  Milroy  for  some 
time  before,  that  General  Halleck  thought  the 
division  was  in  great  danger  of  a  surprise  at 
Winchester;  that  it  was  of  no  service  commen- 
surate with  the  risk  it  incurred,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  withdrawn;  but,  although  he  more  than 
once  advised  its  withdrawal,  he  never  positively 
ordered  it.  General  Schenck,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  the  service  of  the  force  at  Winchester 
was  worth  the  hazard,  and  so  did  not  positively 
order  its  withdrawal  until  it  was  so  late  that  the 
enemy  cut  the  wire  and  prevented  the  order 
reaching  General  Milroy. 

General  Milroy  seems  to  have  concurred  with 
General  Schenck  in  the  opinion  that  the  force 
should  be  kept  at  Winchester  at  least  until  the 
approach  of  danger,  but  he  disobeyed  no  order 
upon  the  subject. 
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Some  question  can  be  made  whether  some  of 
General  Halleck's  despatches  to  General  Schenck 
should  not  have  been  construed  to  be  orders  to 
withdraw  the  force,  and  obeyed  accordingly ;  but 
no  such  question  can  be  made  against  General 
Milroy.  In  fact,  the  last  order  he  received  was 
to  be  prepared  to  withdraw,  but  not  to  actually 
withdraw  until  further  order,  which  further  or- 
der never  reached  him. 

Serious  blame  is  not  necessarily  due  to  any 
serious  disaster,  and  I  cannot  say  that  in  this 
case  any  of  the  officers  are  deserving  of  serious 
blame.  No  court-martial  is  deemed  necessary 
or  proper  in  the  case. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction. 

December  8,  1863. 

Whereas,  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
"shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept  in   cases   of  impeachment" ;   and 

Whereas  a  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the 
loyal  State  governments  of  several  States  have 
for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  per- 
sons have  committed,  and  are  now  guilty  of, 
treason  against  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and 
treason,  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress, 
declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and 
conditions  therein  stated,  and  also  declaring  that 
the  President  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time 
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thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons 
who  may  have  participated  in  the  existing  rebel- 
Hon,  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times 
and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  pubhc  welfare;    nd 

Whereas  the  congressional  declaration  for 
limited  and  conditional  pardon  accords  with  well- 
established  judicial  exposition  of  the  pardoning 
power ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  several 
proclamations,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
liberation  of  slaves;  and 

Whereas  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons 
heretofore  engaged  in  said  rebellion  to  resum.e 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
reinaugurate  loyal  State  governments  within  and 
for  their  respective  States ;  therefore 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known 
to  all  persons  who  have,  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, participated  in  the  existing  rebeUion,  except 
as  hereinafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is 
hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with 
restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as 
to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases  where  rights  of 
third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the 
condition  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath,  and  thenceforward  keep  and 
maintain  said  oath  inviolate ;  and  which  oath  shall 
be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit : 

I, .  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty 

God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect, 
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and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  union  of  the  States  thereunder ;  and  that  I  wiM,  in 
like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of 
Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with 
reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed, 
modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner, 
abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of 
the  President  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  having 
reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  modified 
or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
So  help  me  God. 

The  persons  exempted  from  the  benefits  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  are  all  who  are,  or  shall 
have  been,  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all 
who  have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are  or  shall 
have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so- 
called  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army  or  of  lieutenant  in  the 
navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States 
Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  resigned 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all 
who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  colored 
persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
which  persons  may  have  been  found  in  the  United 
States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any 
other  capacity. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known  that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama.  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons, 
not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes 
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cast  in  such  State  at  the  presidential  election  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  afore- 
said and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being 
a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  law  of  the  State 
existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  rees- 
tablish a  State  government  which  shall  be  repub- 
lican, and  in  no  wise  contravening  said  oath, 
such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  government 
of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  there- 
under the  benefits  of  the  constiutional  provi- 
sion which  declares  that  "The  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and,  on  application  of 
the  legislature,  or  the  executive  (when  the  legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  vio- 
lence." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known,  that  any  provision  which  may  be  adopted 
by  such  State  government  in  relation  to  the  freed 
people  of  such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and 
declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide  for 
their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  with  their  present 
condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless 
class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in 
constructing  a  loyal  State  government  in  any 
State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
subdivisions,  the  constitution,  and  the  general 
code  of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  main- 
tained, subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated. 
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and  such  others,  if  any,  not  contravening  said 
conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expedient 
by  those  framing  the  new  State  government. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  State  governments,  has  no  reference  to 
States  wherein  loyal  State  governments  have  all 
the  while  been  maintained. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proper 
to  further  say,  that  whether  members  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats, 
constitutionally  rests  exclusively  with  the  respec- 
tive houses,  and  not  to  any  extent  with  the  ex- 
ecutive. And  still  further,  that  this  proclamation 
is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  States 
wherein  the  national  authority  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  loyal  State  governments  have  been 
subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national 
authority  and  loyal  State  governments  may  be 
reestablished  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of 
them ;  and  while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best 
the  executive  can  suggest,  with  his  present  im- 
pressions, it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other 
possible  mode  would  be  acceptable. 

Given  under  my  hand,  etc. 

T,    ^1     T-.      -J     ^  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Message  to  Congress  on  Bounties. 

January  5,  1864. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: By  a  joint  resolution  of  your  honor- 
able bodies,  approved  December  2^,  1863,  the 
paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers,  as  now 
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practised  by  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  hundred  dollars  in  each  case,  pro- 
hibited after  this  fifth  day  of  the  present  month. 
I  transmit,  for  your  consideration,  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal-General  to 
him,  both  relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned. 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  they  now 
are,  at  least  until  the  ensuing  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  am  not  without  anxiety  lest  I  appear 
to  be  importunate  in  thus  recalling  your  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  upon  which  you  have  so  re- 
cently acted,  and  nothing  but  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  public  interest  demands  it  could  induce 
me  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  misunderstood 
on  this  point.  The  executive  approval  was  given 
by  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned;  and  it  is 
now,  by  a  closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  recom- 
mend a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Order  for  a  Draft  of  500,000  Men. 

February  i,  1864. 

Ordered,  That  a  draft  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand (500,000)  men,  to  serve  for  three  years  or 
during  the  war,  be  made  on  the  tenth  (loth) 
day  of  March  next,  for  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  crediting  and  deducting  there- 
from so  many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or 
drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the  first  (ist), 
day  of  March,  and  not  before  credited. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Indorsement  on  the  Modifying  Order  Relating 
to  Methodist  Churches   in  Rebel  States. 

February  13,  1864. 

As  you  see  within,  the  Secretary  of  War  modi- 
fies his  order  so  as  to  exempt  Missouri  from  it. 
Kentucky  was  never  within  it ;  nor,  as  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary,  was  it  ever  intended  for  any 
more  than  a  means  for  rallying  the  Methodist 
people  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  localities  where 
the  rebellion  had  disorganized  and  scattered 
them.  Even  in  that  view,  I  fear  it  is  liable  to 
some  abuses,  but  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  withdraw 
it  entirely  and  at  once. 

A.  Lincoln. 


Memoranda  about  Military  Control  of 
Churches. 

March  4,  1864. 

I  have  written  before,  and  now  repeat,  the 
United  States  Government  must  not  undertake 
to  run  the  churches.  When  an  individual  in  a 
church  or  out  of  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
public  interest  he  must  be  checked,  but  the 
churches  as  such  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  will  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint 
trustees,  supervisors,  or  other  agents  for  the 
churches.  I  add  if  the  military  have  military 
need  of  the  church  building,  let  them  keep  it; 
otherwise  let  them  get  out  of  it,  and  leave  it  and 
its  owners  alone  except  for  causes  that  justify 
the  arrest  of  any  one. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Indorsement.    March  15,  1864. 

While  I  leave  this  case  to  the  discretion  of 
General  Banks,  my  view  is  that  the  United 
States  should  not  appoint  trustees  for,  or  in  any- 
way take  charge  of,  any  church  as  such.  If  the 
building  is  needed  for  military  purposes,  take  it ; 
if  it  is  not  so  needed,  let  its  church  people  have 
it,  dealing  with  any  disloyal  people  among  them 
as  you  deal  with  other  disloyal  people. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Indorsement.     May  13,  1864. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  military  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  building,  and  yet  that  in  pre- 
tended execution  of  the  above  they,  the  military, 
put  one  set  of  men  out  of  and  another  set  into 
the  building.  This,  if  true,  is  most  extraordi- 
nary. I  say  again,  if  there  be  no  military  need 
for  the  building,  leave  it  alone,  neither  putting 
any  one  in  nor  out  of  it,  except  on  finding  some 
one  preaching  or  practising  treason,  in  which  case 
lay  hands  upon  him  just  as  if  he  were  doing  the 
same  thing  in  any  other  building  or  in  the  streets 
or  highways. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  about  Amnesty. 

March  26,  1864. 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the 
cases  in  which  insurgent  enemies  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  made  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  1863,  and  the  manner 
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in  which  they  shall  proceed  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  benefits : 

And  whereas  the  objects  of  that  proclamation 
were  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the  President 
was  offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  the  said  proclamation  does 
not  apply  to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time 
when  they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  thereof  by 
taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or 
under  bonds,  or  on  parole  of  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United 
States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained 
for  ofifenses  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after 
conviction ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  does 
apply  only  to  those  persons  who,  being  yet  at 
large  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confinement,  or 
duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take 
the  said  oath,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace 
and  establishing  the  national  authority.  Pris- 
oners excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the 
said  proclamation  may  apply  to  the  President 
for  clemency,  like  all  other  offenders,  and  their 
applications  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath 
presented  in  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the 
eighth  of  December,  1863,  may  be  taken  and 
subscribed  before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil, 
military,  or  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  civil  or  military  officer  of  a  State 
or  Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws 
thereof,  may  be  qualified  for  administering  oaths. 
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All  officers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby- 
authorized  to  give  certificates  thereon  to  the  per- 
sons respectively  by  whom  they  are  made,  and 
such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the 
original  records  of  such  oaths  at  as  early  a  day 
as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  they  will  be  deposited  and  remain  in  the 
archives  of  the  government.  The  Secretary  of 
State  will  keep  a  register  thereof,  and  will,  on 
application,  in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of 
such  records  in  the  customary  form  of  official 
certificates. 

In  testimony,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 
William  H.   Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Offer  of  Troops  by  State  Governors. 

April  23,  1864. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

I.  The  governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin  offer  to  the  President  infantry  troops 
for  the  approaching  campaign  as  follows : 

Ohio 30,000 

Indiana   20,000 

Illinois 20,000 

Iowa 10,000 

Wisconsin S.ooo 

II.  The  term  of  service  to  be  one  hundred  days, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  muster  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

III.  The  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  by  regiments,  when  the  regiments  are 
filled  up,  according  to  regulations,  to  the  minimum 
strength — the   regiments  to  be  organized  according  to 
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the  regulations  of  the  War  Department.  The  whole 
number  to  be  furnished  within  twenty  days  from  date 
of  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition. 

IV.  The  troops  to  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  sub- 
sisted, transported,  and  paid  as  other  United  States 
infantry  volunteers,  and  to  serve  in  fortifications,  or 
wherever  their  services  may  be  required,  within  or 
without  their  respective  States. 

V.  No  bounty  to  be  paid  the  troops,  nor  the  service 
charged  or  credited  on  any  draft. 

VI.  The  draft  for  three  years'  service  to  go  on  in 
any  State  or  district  where  the  quota  is  not  filled  up ; 
but  if  any  officer  or  soldier  in  this  special  service  should 
be  drafted,  he  shall  be  credited  for  the  service  rendered. 

John  Brough,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
Richard  Yates,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
William  M.  Stone,  Governor  of  Iowa. 
James  T.  Lewis,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Indorsement. 

The  foregoing  proposition  of  the  governors 
is  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A.  Lincoln. 


Message  to  Congress  on  Relief  of  East  Ten- 
nessee Loyalists. 

April  28,  1864. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  an  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  through  him,  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  on  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  for  their  relief,  and  which 
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address  is  presented  by  a  committee  of  an  organ- 
ization called  "The  East  Tennessee  Relief  Asso- 
ciation." Deeply  commiserating  the  condition  of 
these  most  loyal  and  suffering  people,  I  am  unpre- 
pared to  make  any  specific  recommendation  for 
their  relief.  The  military  is  doing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  power. 
Their  address  represents  that  the  construction 
of  direct  railroad  communication  between  Knox- 
ville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  central  Kentucky, 
would  be  of  great  consequence  in  the  present 
emergency.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
annual  message  of  December,  1861,  such  railroad 
construction  was  recommended.  I  now  add  that, 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Congress,  I  would 
yet  be  pleased  to  construct  the  road,  both  for  the 
relief  of  these  people  and  for  its  continuing  mili- 
tary importance. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Suspension  of  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in 
Kentucky. 

On  July  5,  1864.  the  President  proclaimed  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  establish- 
ment of  martial  law  in  Kentucky.  The  chief  reasons 
assigned  for  such  action  were : 

"Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky have  joined  the  forces  of  the  insurgents, 
and  such  insurgents  have^  on  several  occasions, 
entered  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  large  force, 
and,  not  without  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by 
disaffected  and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  therein,  have  not  only  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  but  have  overborne  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  made  flagrant  civil  war,  destroy- 
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ing  property  and  life  in  various  parts  of  that 
State ; 

"And  whereas  it  has  been  made  known  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  officers 
commanding  the  national  armies,  that  combina- 
tions have  been  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky with  a  purpose  of  inciting  rebel  forces  to 
renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the 
said  State,  and  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  armies  now  operating  in  the  said  States 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger 
their  safety: — " 

Proclamation  Concerning  Reconstruction. 

July  8,  1864. 

Whereas,  at  the  late  session,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  to  "guarantee  to  certain  States,  whose  gov- 
ernments have  been  usurped  or  overthrown,  a 
republican  form  of  government,"  a  copy  of  which 
is  hereunto  annexed ; 

And  whereas  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval 
less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  him ; 

And  whereas  the  said  bill  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring  the  States  in  re- 
bellion to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the 
Union,  which  plan  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress upon  that  subject,  and  which  plan  it  is 
now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for 
their  consideration : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare, 
and  make  known,  that,  while  I  am  (as  I  was  in 
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December  last,  when  by  proclamation  I  pro- 
pounded a  plan  for  restoration)  unprepared,  by 
a  formal  approval  of  this  bill,  to  be  inflexibly 
committed  to  any  single  plan  of  restoration ;  and, 
while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that  the 
free-State  constitutions  and  governments  already 
adopted  and  installed  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught,  thereby 
repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who 
have  set  up  the  same  as  to  further  effort,  or  to 
declare  a  constitutional  competency  in  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  States,  but  am  at  the  same 
time  sincerely  hoping  and  expecting  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  the  nation  may  be  adopted,  never- 
theless I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  system  for 
restoration  contained  in  the  bill  as  one  very 
proper  plan  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State 
choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  that  I  am,  and  at  all 
times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  executive 
aid  and  assistance  to  any  such  people,  so  soon 
as  the  military  resistance  to  the  United  States 
shall  have  been  suppressed  in  any  such  State, 
and  the  people  thereof  shall  have  sufficiently 
returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
cases  military  governors  will  be  appointed,  with 
directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham   Lincoln. 

By  the   President: 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Announcement  Concerning  Terms  of  Peace. 
July  i8,  1864. 

For  explanation  of  the  issuance  of  this  proclamation, 
see  the  Greeley  correspondence  in  Letters  of  the  present 
edition. 

To  whom  it  may  concern:  Any  proposition 
which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery,  and  which  comes  by  and  with 
an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now 
at  war  against  the  United  States,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by 
liberal  terms  on  other  substantial  and  collateral 
points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall 
have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  Calling  for  500,000  Volunteers. 

July  18,  1864. 

Whereas,  by  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864, 
entitled  "An  act  further  to  regulate  and  provide 
for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may, 
"at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call 
for  any  number  of  men  as  volunteers,  for  the 
respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
for  military  service,"  and  "that  in  case  the  quota, 
or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  town,  township,  ward 
of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or  of  a 
county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  with- 
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in  the  space  of  fifty  days  after  such  call,  then 
the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  there- 
of, which  may  be  unfilled." 

And  whereas  the  new  enrolment  heretofore 
ordered  is  so  far  completed  as  that  the  afore- 
mentioned act  of  Congress  may  now  be  put  in 
operation  for  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  for  gar- 
risons and  such  military  operations  as  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  insurgent 
States : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my  call 
for  5cxD,ooo  volunteers  for  the  military  service; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  call  shall  be  re- 
duced by  all  credits  which  may  be  established 
under  Section  8  of  the  aforesaid  act,  on  account 
of  persons  who  have  entered  the  naval  service 
during  the  present  rebellion,  and  by  credits  for 
men  furnished  to  the  military  service  in  excess 
of  calls  heretofore  made.  Volunteers  will  be 
accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
the  bounty  provided  by  the  law  for  the  period 
of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct,  that 
immediately  after  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
1864,  being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this 
call,  a  draft  for  troops  to  serve  for  one  year 
shall  be  had  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of 
a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  county 
not  so  subdivided,  to  fill  the  quota  which  shall 
be  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  part 
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thereof  which  may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers  on 
the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1864. 
In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
By  the  President : 
WilHam  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Orders  of  Thanks  and  Rejoicing  for  Union 
Victories. 

September  3,  1864. 

The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Admiral  Farragut  and  Major-General 
Canby  for  the  skill  and  harmony  with  which 
the  recent  operations  in  Mobile  Harbor,  and 
against  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Mor- 
gan, were  planned  and  carried  into  execution. 
Also  to  Admiral  Farragut  and  Major-General 
Granger,  under  whose  immediate  command  they 
were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders 
on  sea  and  land,  and  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  energy  and 
courage,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
have  been  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  and 
have  won  for  them  the  applause  and  thanks  of 
the  nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman, 
and  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  com- 
mand before  Atlanta,  for  the  distinguished 
ability,  courage,  and  perseverance  displayed  in 
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the  campaign  in  Georgia,  which,  under  divine 
favor,  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta. 
The  marches,  battles,  sieges,  and  other  military 
operations  that  have  signalized  the  campaign 
must  render  it  famous  in  the  annals  of  war, 
and  have  entitled  those  who  have  participated 
therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the 
nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Ordered:  First.  That  on  Monday,  the  fifth 
day  of  September,  commencing  at  the  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  given  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  and  navy- 
yard,  at  Washington,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  6th 
of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the  receipt 
of  this  order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  recent  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  in 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and 
Fort  Morgan.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  issue  the  necessary 
directions  in  their  respective  departments  for 
the  execution  of  this  order. 

Second.  That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, commencing  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  there  shall  be  fired  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  gims  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  and 
at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburg,  Newport  (Ky.),  and  St.  Louis,  and 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  Hilton 
Head,  and  Newbern,  the  day  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
army  under  command  of  Major-General  Sher- 
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man,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  the  capture 
of  Atlanta.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  issue 
directions  for  the  execution  of  this  order. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Order  of  Thanks  to  Hundred-Day  Troops  from 
Ohio. 

September  id,  1864. 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days,  for  which  the 
National  Guard  of  Ohio  volunteered,  having 
expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  patriotism  and  valuable 
services  during  the  recent  campaign.  The  term 
of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  memorable  events  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
operations  of  the  James  River,  around  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy, 
in  the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  and  in  other 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio 
performed  with  alacrity  the  duty  of  patriotic 
volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  through  the  governor  of  their 
State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  serv- 
ice to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  who  recently  served 
in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  vol- 
unteers for  one  hundred  days. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Order  of  Thanks  to  Hundred-Day  Troops  from 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

October  i,  1864. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  i,  1864. 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  vol- 
unteers from  the  States  of  Indiana,  IlHnois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  volunteered,  under  the  call 
of  their  respective  governors,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  to  aid  the  recent  campaign  of 
General  Sherman,  having  expired,  the  President 
directs  an  official  acknowledgment  to  be  made 
of  their  patriotic  service.  It  was  their  good  for- 
tune to  render  effective  service  in  the  brilliant 
operations  in  the  Southwest,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  victories  of  the  national  arms  over  the 
rebel  forces  in  Georgia,  under  command  of 
Johnston  and  Hood.  On  all  occasions,  and  in 
every  service  to  which  they  were  assigned,  their 
duty  as  patriotic  volunteers  was  performed  with 
alacrity  and  courage,  for  which  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  the  national 
thanks  through  the  governors  of  their  respective 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  governors  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  to  cause  a 
certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  States 
above  named,  who  recently  served  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for  one 
hundred  days 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Call  for  300,000  Volunteers. 

December  19,  1864. 

Whereas,  by  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864, 
entitled  "An  act  further  to  regulate  and  provide 
for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national 
forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may, 
"at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call 
for  any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the 
respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
for  military  service,"  and  "that  in  case  the  quota, 
or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  town,  township,  ward 
of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or  of 
any  county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be 
filled  within  the  space  of  fifty  days  after  such 
call,  then  the  President  shall  immediately  order 
a  draft  for  one  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any 
part  thereof  which  may  be  unfilled." 

And  whereas,  by  the  credits  allowed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress,  on  the  call 
for  500,000  men,  made  July  18,  1864,  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  obtained  under  that  call  was 
reduced  to  280,000;  and  whereas  the  operations 
of  the  enemy  in  certain  States  have  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
quotas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas, 
from  the  foregoing  causes  but  240,000  men  have 
been  put  into  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps 
under  the  said  call  of  July  18,  1864,  leaving  a 
deficiency  on  that  call  of  260,000; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order 
to  supply  the  aforesaid  deficiency,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  casualties  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my  call 
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for  300,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts, 
and  subdistricts,  under  this  call,  will  be  assigned 
by  the  War  Department,  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Provost-Marshal-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  "in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city, 
precinct,  or  election  district,  or  of  any  county 
not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled"  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1865,  then  a 
draft  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any 
part  thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  be  un- 
filled on  said  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1865. 
In  testimony,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

To  Commanding  Officers  in  West  Tennessee, 

February  13,  1865. 

To  the  Military  Officers  Commanding  in  West 
Tennessee : 

While  I  cannot  order  as  within  requested, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  wish  for  you  to 
relieve  the  people  from  all  burdens,  harassments, 
and  oppressions,  so  far  as  possible  consistently 
with  your  military  necessities ;  that  the  object 
of  the  war  being  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  good  government,  I  desire 
you  to  help,  and  not  hinder,  every  advance  in 
that  direction. 

Of  your  military  necessities  you  must  judge 
and  execute,  but  please  do  so  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Proclamation  Offering  Pardon  to  Deserters. 

March  ii,  1865. 

In  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1865,  the  President  orders  all  deserters  to 
return  to  their  proper  posts,  and  offers  all  such  return- 
ing within  sixty  days  from  date  a  pardon,  on  condition 
that  they  "serve  the  remainder  of  their  original  terms 
of  enlistment,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  period  equal 
to  the  time  lost  by  desertion." 

Proclamation  of  Blockade. 

April  ii,  1865. 

Whereas,  by  my  proclamations  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twenty-seventh  days  of  April,  1861, 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas,  were  declared  to  be  subject 
to  blockade;  but  whereas  the  said  blockade  has, 
in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by 
this  government,  since  been  conditionally  set 
aside  or  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  ports  of  Nor- 
folk and  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia; 
Beaufort,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  Port 
Royal,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  Pensa- 
cola  and  Fernandina,  in  the  State  of  Florida; 
and  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;     . 

And  whereas,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  approved  on  the  13th  of  July,  1861, 
entitled  "An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," the  President,  for  the  reasons  therein 
set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports 
•of  entry ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  ports  of  Richmond, 
Tappahannock,  Cherrystone,  Yorktown,  and 
Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden  (Elizabeth 
City),  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  New- 
bern,  Ocracoke,  and  Wilmington,  in  North  Car- 
olina ;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort, 
in  South  Carolina ;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary's, 
and  Brunswick  (Darien),  in  Georgia;  of  Mobile, 
in  Alabama;  of  Pearl  River  ( Shieldsborough ) , 
Natchez,  and  Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi;  of 
St.  Augustine,  Key  West,*  St.  Mark's  (Port 
Leon),  St.  John's  (Jacksonville),  and  Appa- 
lachicola,  in  Florida;  of  Teche  (Franklin),  in 
Louisiana;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de 
Santiago  (Point  Isabel),  and  Brownsville,  in 
Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  right  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges 
shall,  in  respect  to  the  ports  aforesaid,  cease 
until  they  shall  have  again  been  opened  by  order 
of  the  President ;  and  if,  while  said  ports  are 
so  closed,  any  ship  or  vessel  from  beyond  the 
United  States,  or  having  on  board  any  articles 
subject  to  duties,  shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such 
ports,  the  same,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 
In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

*  Inadvertently  included.     The  mistake  was  corrected  by  a  sup» 
plementary  proclamation  issued  the  same  day  as  the  present  one. 
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Messages,  Despatches,  etc., 
ON  Foreign  Affairs 


Message  to  the  Senate  on  Canadian  Boundary 
Dispute. 

March  i6,  i86i. 

On  February  21,  1861,  President  Buchanan  referred 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  thereon  a  proposition  from  the 
British  Government  to  submit  the  Vancouver  boundary 
dispute  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  or  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  In  the  present  message 
President  Lincoln  endorses  the  course  of  President 
Buchanan  in  the  matter  and  resubmits  the  proposition 
to  the  Senate  for  its  counsel. 


Message  to  Congress  upon  London  Industrial 
Exhibition. 

July  16,  1861. 

The  President  transmits  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister  relative  to 
an  international  industrial  exhibition  to  be  held  in  1862 
at  London,  and  recommends  legislation  that  will  give 
American  exhibitors  facilities  commensurate  with  the 
country's  proficiency  in  industrial  arts, 
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Message  to  Congress  on  Fisheries  Commission. 

July  19,  1861. 

The  President  transmits  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister  relative  to 
the  latter's  proposition  that  a  joint  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  and  he 
asks  for  enabling  legislation  to  provide  for  the  American 
member  of  the  commission. 

Reply  to  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  on  Opening  of 
Treaty  Ports. 

August  i,  1861. 

To  His  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan. 

Great  and  good  Friend :  I  have  received  the 
letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  a  desired  extension  of  the  time 
stipulated  by  treaty  for  the  opening  of  certain 
ports  and  cities  in  Japan.  The  question  is  sur- 
rounded with  many  difficulties.  While  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  consult  the  convenience  of  your 
Majesty,  and  to  accede,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  your 
reasonable  wishes,  so  kindly  expressed,  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  must,  nevertheless, 
have  due  consideration.  Townsend  Harris,  min- 
ister resident  near  your  Majesty,  will  be  fully 
instructed  as  to  the  views  of  this  government, 
and  will  make  them  known  to  you  at  large.  I 
do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  these  views 
will  meet  with  your  Majesty's  approval,  for 
they  proceed  not  less  from  a  just  regard  for  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  your  empire  than 
from  considerations  affecting  our  own  welfare 
and  honor. 
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Wishing  abundant  prosperity  and  length  of 
years  to  the  great  state  over  which  you  preside, 
I  pray  God  to  have  your  Majesty  always  in  his 
safe  and  holy  keeping. 

Your  good  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  on  His  Pun- 
ishment of  Persecutors  of  a  Missionary 
Agent. 

October  ii,  1861. 

His  Highness  Mohammed  Said  Pacha, 

Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  its  Dependencies,  etc. 
Great  and  good  Friend :  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Thayer,  consul-general  of  the  United  States 
at  Alexandria,  a  full  account  of  the  liberal,  en- 
lightened, and  energetic  proceedings  which,  on 
his  complaint,  you  have  adopted  in  bringing  to 
speedy  and  condign  punishment  the  parties,  sub- 
jects of  your  highness  in  Upper  Egypt,  who  were 
concerned  in  an  act  of  criminal  persecution 
against  Paris,  an  agent  of  certain  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  Upper  Egypt.  I  pray  your  high- 
ness to  be  assured  that  these  proceedings,  at  once 
so  prompt  and  so  just,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
new  and  unmistakable  proof  equally  of  your 
highness's  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  firmness,  integrity,  and  wisdom  with  which 
the  government  of  your  highness  is  conducted. 
Wishing  you  great  prosperity  and  success, 
I  am  your  friend, 

Abrahami  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Message  to  Congress  on  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  to  Suppress  Slave  Trade. 

June  io,  1862. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty, signed  in  this  city  on  tlie  7th  of  April  last, 
and  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at 
London  on  the  20th  ultimo. 

A  copy  of  the  correspondence  which  preceded 
the  conclusion  of  the  instrument,  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  Lyons,  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 

It  is  desirable  that  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  should 
be  enacted  as  soon  as  may  comport  with  the  con- 
venience of  Congress. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Relations  with  the  Rival  Governments  of 
New  Granada. 

January  14,  1863. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  House  for  informa- 
tion concerning  diplomatic  relations  with  the  rival  Mos- 
quera  and  Ospina  governments  of  New  Granada  (now 
United  States  of  Colombia),  the  President  recites  the 
acts  of  continuous  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Granadian  governments  of  which  the  Ospina 
i  government,  represented  at  Washington  by  General 
Pedro  Alcantara  Herran,  is  the  unchallenged  successor. 
He  goes  on  to  say : 
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Previous  to  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  a 
revolutionary  war  against  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  which  had  thus  been  recognized  and 
treated  with  by  the  United  States,  broke  out  in 
New  Granada,  assuming  to  set  up  a  new  govern- 
ment under  the  name  of  the  "United  States  of 
Columbia."  This  war  has  had  various  vicissi- 
tudes, sometimes  favorable,  sometimes  adverse,  to 
the  revolutionary  movements.  The  revolutionary 
organization  has  hitherto  been  simply  a  mil- 
itary provisionary  power,  and  no  definitive  con- 
stitution of  government  has  yet  been  established 
in  New  Granada  in  place  of  that  organized  by 
the  constitution  of  1858.  The  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Granadian  Confederacy 
[political  title  assumed  by  New  Granada  in 
1858]  who  was  appointed  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  May,  1861,  was  directed,  in  view  of  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  revolutionary 
party  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  civil  war, 
not  to  present  his  credentials  to  either  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Granadian  Confederacy  or  to 
the  provisional  military  governmen.,  but  to  con- 
duct his  affairs  informally,  as  is  customary  in 
such  cases,  and  to  report  the  progress  of  events 
and  await  the  instructions  of  this  government. 
The  advices  which  have  been  received  from  him 
have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
determine  me  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. General  Herran  being  here,  with  full 
authority  from  the  government  of  New  Granada, 
which  had  been  so  long  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  I  have  not  received  any  representative 
from  the  revolutionary  government,  which  has 
not  yet  been  recognized,  because  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  in  itself  be  an  act  of  recognition. 
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Official  communications  have  been  had  on 
various  incidental  and  occasional  questions  with 
General  Herran  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
and  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Granadian  Con- 
federacy, but  in  no  other  character.  No  definitive 
measure  or  proceeding  has  resulted  from  these 
communications,  and  a  communication  of  them 
at  present  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  of  Retaliation  for  Refusal  of 
Port  Privileges  to  American  War  Vessels 
Abroad. 

April  ii,  1865. 

Whereas,  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war 
of  the  United  States  have  been  refused,  in  cer- 
tain foreign  ports,  privileges  and  immunities  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law, 
or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same  time  that 
vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said 
privileges  and  immunities  have  been  withheld, 
have  enjoyed  them  fully  and  uninterruptedly 
in  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition 
of  things  has  not  always  been  forcibly  resisted 
by  the  United  States,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  at  any  time  failed  to  pro- 
test against  and  declare  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  same ;  [and  zvhereas,]  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  no  condition  any  longer  exists 
Mfhich  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to 
them,  by  any  one  of  such  nations,  of  customary 
naval  rights,  as  has  heretofore  been  so  unneces- 
sarily persisted  in; 

Now,  therefore,   I,   Abraham  Lincoln,   Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make 
known,  that  if,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have 
elapsed  for  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to 
have  reached  any  foreign  country  in  whose 
ports  the  said  privileges  and  immunities  shall 
have  been  refused,  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  refused ;  then  and  thenceforth 
the  same  privileges  and  immunities  shall  be  re- 
fused to  the  vessels  of  war  of  that  country  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  this  refusal 
shall  continue  until  war-vessels  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire 
equality  in  the  foreign  ports  aforesaid  with  sim- 
ilar vessels  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States,  whatever  claim  or  pretense  may  have  ex- 
isted heretofore,  are  now,  at  least,  entitled  to 
claim  and  concede  an  entire  and  friendly  equality 
of  rights  and  hospitalities  with  all  maritime 
nations. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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dian, AND  Administra- 
tive Affairs 

Message  to  the  Senate  on  Act  to  Permit  Cir- 
culation of  Bank-Notes  of  Small  Denomina- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

June  23,  1862. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  The  bill 
which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  that 
part  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  prohibits  the 
circulation  of  bank-notes  of  a  less  denomination 
than  five  dollars  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
has  received  my  attentive  consideration,  and  I 
now  return  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  orig- 
inated, with  the  following  objections : 

I.  The  bill  proposes  to  repeal  the  existing 
legislation  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  bank- 
notes of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  per- 
mitting the  issuing  of  such  bills  by  banks  not 
now  legally  authorized  to  issue  them.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  be  found  impracticable,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  currency,  to  make  such 
a  discrimination.  The  banks  have  generally 
suspended  specie  payments;  and  a  legal  sanction 
255 
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given  to  the  circulation  of  the  irredeemable  notes 
of  one  class  of  them  will  almost  certainly  be 
so  extended,  in  practical  operation,  as  to  in- 
clude those  of  all  classes,  whether  authorized 
or  unauthorized.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the 
currency  of  the  District,  should  this  act  become 
a  law,  will  certainly  and  greatly  deteriorate,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  honest  trade  and  honest 
labor. 

2.  This  bill  seems  to  contemplate  no  end  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  more  certainly  and  bene- 
ficially attained.  During  the  existing  war  it  is 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  National  Government 
to  secure  to  the  people  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium. This  duty  has  been,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, satisfactorily  performed,  in  part  at 
least,  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  receivable  for  all  government  dues  except 
customs,  and  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  interest  on  public 
debt.  The  object  of  the  bill  submitted  to  me — 
namely,  that  of  providing  a  small  note  currency 
during  the  present  suspension — can  be  fully  ac- 
complished by  authorizing  the  issue — as  part  of 
any  new  emission  of  United  States  notes  made 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country — 
of  notes  of  a  similar  character,  but  of  less  de- 
nomination, than  five  dollars.  Such  an  issue 
would  answer  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the 
bill,  would  save  a  considerable  amount  to  the 
treasury  in  interest,  would  greatly  facilitate  pay- 
ments to  soldiers  and  other  creditors  of  small 
sums,  and  would  furnish  to  the  people  a  currency 
as  safe  as  their  own  government. 

Entertaining  these  objections  to  the  bill,  I 
feel  myself  constrained  to  withhold  from  it  my 
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approval,  and  return  it  for  further  considera- 
tion and  action  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Message  to  the  Senate  on  the  Indian  Massacre 
in  Minnesota. 

December  ii,  1862. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  In  com- 
pliance with  your  resolution  of  December  5, 
1862,  requesting  the  President  "to  furnish  the 
Senate  with  all  information  in  his  possession 
touching  the  late  Indian  barbarities  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  also  the  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session upon  which  some  of  the  principal  actors 
and  head  men  were  tried  and  condemned  to 
death,"  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  on  re- 
ceipt of  said  resolution,  I  transmitted  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by 
a  note,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed, 
marked  A,  and  in  response  to  which  I  received, 
through  that  department,  a  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  inclosed,  marked  B. 

I  further  state  that  on  the  eighth  day  of  No- 
vember last  I  received  a  long  telegraphic  de- 
spatch from  Major-General  Pope,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  simply  announcing  the  names  of  the 
persons  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  I  immediately 
telegraphed  to  have  transcripts  of  the  records 
in  all  the  cases  forwarded  to  me,  which  tran- 
scripts, however,  did  not  reach  me  until  two  or 
three  days  before  the  present  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. Meantime  I  received,  through  telegraphic 
despatches  and  otherwise,  appeals  in  behalf  of 
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the  condemned — appeals  for  their  execution — 
and  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  them  and  to  the  Indians  generally 
in  that  vicinity,  none  of  which,  as  I  understand, 
falls  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  transcripts  of  records,  but 
before  I  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  examine 
them,  I  received  a  joint  letter  from  one  of  the 
senators  and  two  of  the  representatives  from 
Minnesota,  which  contains  some  statements  of 
fact  not  found  in  the  records  of  the  trials,  and 
for  which  reason  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy, 
marked  C.  I  also,  for  the  same  reason,  inclose 
a  printed  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul, 
addressed  to  me,  and  forwarded  with  the  letter 
aforesaid. 

Anxious  to  not  act  with  so  much  clemency 
as  to  encourage  another  outbreak  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  with  so  much  severity  as  to  be  real 
cruelty  on  the  other,  I  caused  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  trials  to  be  made,  in 
view  of  first  ordering  the  execution  of  such  as 
had  been  proved  guilty  of  violating  females. 
Contrary  to  my  expectation,  only  two  of  this 
class  were  found.  I  then  directed  a  further 
examination  and  a  classification  of  all  who  were 
proven  to  have  participated  in  massacres,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  participation  in  battles.  This 
class  numbered  forty,  and  included  the  tv>'o  con- 
victed of  female  violation.  One  of  the  number 
is  strongly  recommended  by  the  commission 
which  tried  them,  for  commutation  to  ten  years* 
imprisonment.  I  have  ordered  the  other  thirty- 
nine  to  be  executed  on  Friday,  the  19th 
instant.  The  order  v/as  despatched  from  here 
on  Monday,  the  8th  instant,  by  a  messenger  to 
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General   Sibley,  and  a  copy  of  which  order  is 
herewith  transmitted,  marked  D. 

An  abstract  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  forty  is 
herewith  inclosed,  marked  E. 

To  avoid  the  immense  amount  of  copying,  I 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  original  transcripts 
of  the  records  of  trials,  as  received  by  me. 

This  is  as  full  and  complete  a  response  to  the 
resolution  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message    to    Congress    on    Issue    of    United 
States  Notes. 

January  17,  1863. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  Senate 
on  the  15th  instant.  The  joint  resolution  is  a 
simple  authority,  amounting,  however,  under 
existing  circumstances  to  a  direction,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  an  additional 
issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for 
the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy.  My  ap- 
proval is  given  in  order  that  every  possible 
facility  may  be  afforded  for  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors. 

While  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large 
an  additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when 
this  circulation  and  that  of  the  suspended  banks 
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together  have  become  already  so  redundant  as 
to  increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby 
augmenting  the  cost  of  living,  to  the  injury  of 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies,  to  the  injury  of 
the  whole  country.  It  seems  very  plain  that 
continued  issues  of  United  States  notes,  with- 
out any  check  to  the  issues  of  suspended  banks, 
and  without  adequate  provision  for  the  raising 
of  money  by  loans,  and  for  funding  the  issues, 
so  as  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  must  soon 
produce  disastrous  consequences;  and  this  mat- 
ter appears  to  me  so  important  that  I  feel  bound 
to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special 
attention  of  Congress  to  it. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt, 
and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  this  currency  by  a  reasonable 
taxation  of  bank  circulation  or  otherwise  is 
needed,  seems  equally  clear.  Independently  of 
this  general  consideration,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  people  at  large  to  exempt  banks  enjoying  the 
special  privilege  of  circulation  from  their  just 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most 
easily  and  cheaply,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  give 
every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit.  To 
that  end,  a  uniform  currency  in  which  taxes, 
subscriptions  to  loans,  and  all  other  ordinary 
public  dues  as  well  as  all  private  dues  may  be 
paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  indispensable.  Such 
a  currency  can  be  furnished  by  banking  associa- 
tions organized  under  a  general  act  of  Congress, 
as  suggested  in  my  message  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session.  The  securing  of  this  cir- 
culation by  the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds^ 
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as  therein  suggested,  would  still  further  facilitate 
loans,  by  increasing  the  present  and  causing  a 
future  demand  for  such  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actual  financial  embarrassment 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  greater  embar- 
rassment sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means 
of  relief  be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should 
not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simple  announcement 
of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which 
proposes  relief  only  by  increasing  circulation, 
without  expressing  my  earnest  desire  that  meas- 
ures such  in  substance  as  those  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to,  may  receive  the  early  sanction  of 
Congress.  By  such  measures,  in  my  opinion, 
will  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not 
only  to  the  army  and  navy,  but  to  all  honest 
creditors  of  the  government,  and  satisfactory 
provision  made  for  future  demands  on  the 
treasury. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress  on  Electoral  Count. 

February  8,  1865. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives:  The  joint  resolution,  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege," has  been  signed  by  the  executive,  in  def- 
erence to  the  view  of  Congress  implied  in  its 
passage  and  presentation  to  him.  In  his  own 
view,  however,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, have  complete  power  to  exclude  from 
counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to 
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be  illegal ;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  tHe  execu- 
tive to  defeat  or  obstruct  that  power  by  a  veto, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at  all 
essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all  right 
of  the  executive  to  interfere  in  any  way  in 
the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  electoral 
votes ;  and  he  also  disclaims  that,  by  signing 
said  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any  opinion 
on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment 
of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Proclamation  Concerning  Indians. 

March  17,  1865. 

Whereas  reliable  information  has  been  received 
that  hostile  Indians,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  furnished  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in 
conterminous  foreign  territory,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  warfare  upon 
the  exposed  and  sparse  settlements  of  the 
frontier  ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  all 
persons  detected  in  that  nefarious  traffic  shall 
be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial  at  the 
nearest  military  post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  re- 
ceive the  punishment  due  to  their  deserts. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


